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Indianapolis 

Buildings that are 

equipped with Richards- 

Wilcox Elevator Door Hardware 


Center the Responsibility 


Standardize elevator door equipment with Richards-Wilcox hardware— 
closers, checks, hangers and mechanical, electro-mechanical or electric safety 


interlocks. Unit Control puts the responsibility in one place—and lowers 
casualty insurance rates. 


Write for complete data for your files 


AURORA, IS, U.S.A. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Clevels ati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans 
Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity Lox jan Francisco Omsha Seattle Detroit 
Momwreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CA} » LTD. LONDON, ONT. - Winnipeg 
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Index ‘to 


BUILDINGS (Complete) 


Auditoriums Amarillo, Tex., ex. in. pl...... 38 
Atlantic City, Municipal, ex. pl...........-204 
Chattanooga, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memo- 

REIMMEERUN Dist. ssccs. sce. eee rsesss CUD, 33 


Municipal, ex. in., 198, 200, 203 
Municipal, ex. in. pl., 


Oakland, Cal; 
Colorado Sp rings, 


i 


Cleveland, Municipal, ex. in..............+- 197 
Kansas City, Kans., Memorial, ex. pl........ 40 
Lowell, Mass., Memorial, ex. in. pl........-. 34 
Macon, Giaag) OR sc cece cece ete e eee e cece eees 195 
Memphis) €X.. 0.005500. cece eee ee sees e eee scene 194 
Minneapolis, Municipal, ex. in.......... 196, 202 
Sacramento, Memorial, ex. in. Acer ane te 39 
San Antonio, Municipal, ex. in. pl........ 203, 37 
Stockton, Cal., Municipal, ex. in. pl., 199, 203, 35 


Washington, if. .....5 2. cecil e cee sewn tweeeee 207 
Automobile Sales & Service Buildings Pierce- 
Arrow Show Rooms, Ios Angeles, ex. in. 


pi. : 

Banks Burlington ‘rust Co., Burlington, Vt., 
ex. pl. (Detail drawing)............. =+-79, 
Erie Trust Company, Erie, Pa., ex. in. pl., 


eee e cece eee ees senses rereseesseeeseers 


freaar Trust Company, oo “oe 
ERR TRy SE kok ca rce le Seiccee cues 6 


Collage Buildings Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, ex. in. pl. (Detail 


drawings)..... Frontis., 306-312, 329-332, 349- 
ER. SER SiG i Os ao eee 352, 65-72 
Sweet Briar College, Va.: 
Fletcher Hall, ex. in. pl.......... 1, 5-8 
Me tHE: it ealac' isis’ oe pales ves e es pe Se 
Reid ee WOEIIDON sg ERs os cass oni cnc oe cee’ x hs of | 
Comfort Stations,» Detroit, *ex..--.........:.... 303 
Wilwaukee eke pladckie ses. soc cc cues sees 304, 63 
Newmvork.@entral Park,. ex. -pl:........... 64 
Riverside Drive, aeRO 6crss.5....-30! 
Washington Bridge, ex...................300 
Geabrene xin Wloruiocgat sac e ss. tees sceee 298 
Trenton, N. J. (Two) ex. in. pl., 
Si ole ee 299, 302, 303, 62 
Wc knee NO NMR RTI toes oie = alvie 2s v.e'e.e'e.s 297 


Community Buildings Chisholm, Minn., ex. .255 
Framingham, Mass., Civic League Building, 


ee TO non 5 oe SOD aa Oe Coen 52 
Gary, Ind., Recreation Building, Millet 
Be rae Peirciisis a aitiore wets eels soe es +200 
Washington, Jewish Community Center, 
a ts win ccecis tc cca cesses 204 
Wenham, Mass., ex. in. pl........ 249, 250, 51 
Whiting, Ind., ex. in. ee, 1282, 253 
Whitinsville, Mass., Recreation Building, ex. 
IC DEtAM MC EAWINGS)). bois. sees es sess ees 49, 50 
Churches Church of the Holy Innocents, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., ex. in. pl. (Detail 
Sareea TOE STII Acie ciate cls vii sie a soea sce see 9-14 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Lynch- 
Tes i (a 70) Aer 73-78 
Wilshire Boulevard Christian Church, Los 
Angeles, ex. in. pl. (Detail drawings)... 
MRTIINEETE RI Ges sce vicietc ovascesegeess 89-92 
Garages—Private Brundage, Wilbur, Douglas- 
ne eT rr se 176 
Cuno, Charles H., Meriden, Conn., ex. pl. 
nie soc wiv eve eevee va eeie A776 178 
oes, Arthur, Whitestone, N. Y., 
EE 173, 174 
Latick, Gerald M., Upper Montclair, N. J., 
oe or, 5 A ee 181, 182 
Sheldon, Waldo, South Norwalk, Conn 
pl. ERs og 518 58: o's 0.09 0b Aald dle scien ba L7i ave 
sisbert, W. W., Great Neck, N. Y., ex. pl., 
ess adic occ an e.c'psacrccacciveds 183. 184 


Young, Chester, Pelham, N. Y., ex. pl..179, 180 


Garages—Public Village of Larchmont Garage, 
mamenmont, N. ¥., €X. Dl... ..nssaeee- 169, 170 
Hotels Old English Inns, ex. in.............. 45-48 
Stevens, pica go, ex. in. pl..96-102, 104, 17-24 
Houses Barto, A. V., Bronxville, N. y. ex ph. 
Bevin, Newton P., Jamaica, N. Y., ex. in. pl., 
SIs ws alco ic'e:s 0:05 sesee eb aces 405-408, 81, 82 
Brandt, A. S., Columbus, O., ex. pl...... 87, 88 
Cassidy, James, Forest Hills, N. Y., ex. pl., 
ap RD 477, 478 
Chicago, Bungalow, Spanish Style, ex. pl, 
AA era 76 
Childs, Edward T., Larchmont, N. Y., ex pl, 
RN Mieceita Gee sisisie aio pianiekgw sen or ices 487, 488 
ah Chester JTjindsay, Waban, Mass., 
Meise wars MAT es ws'ncen sae te ebte oc vine o 479, 480 
Dahl, Petes M., Smithtown, N. Y., Cot 


mre.on Betate, ef. 01, -.scceeessacsess ” 386, 388 
Daly, Paul, Southport, Conn., ex. pl...379, 380 
Dixon, William H., St. James, N. Y., ex. in. 

| SES ees! a are co 383-385 
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17) 3 
Mulvane Art Muselim, Topeka, ex. 


pl......126 


KEY TO PAGES AND PLATES Museum of Fine Arts, BoSton, ex. in. pl..116 
. 4 Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Lek Ce 
Foreign 16h (I ae eon NL Mite Mane et 114 
Pages Plates Plates National Gallery of Art (Preliminary Study—_ 
July 1- 9% 1- 16 81- 8X MARS eet cat des kod Pe eile e ee AT Uke One ha Race 
i a ec lg an zi 89- 96 Newark Museum, ex. in, pl.c...csccccceses= 123 
eptember 93 - ¢ - N F M : idge, Mass., ex. 
Seeker” sey ee me brazos | NS ApRE Muscom, Cambridge, Matis 
November 401-496 81- 96 105-112 Persah Art Museum, Southampton, N. Y., 
December 497-608 97-128 SK. BER tat Nels s Marcie pan esd «dba pan IOUnk On 
Ex., exterior; in., interior; pl. plan; Rhode, island School of Design, Fae ee 
Be rae we oe nie ef) WE EXa IN Dhaene ote cual e es ae 'se 0.0 8s : ; 
Illustrated. Toledo Museum of Art, ex. in. pl............ 117 
ee Art Gallery, Brunswick, Me., ex. 
i : TS RAG pyle Mee eee Ne ren Sates ho c's dels Schanenehts 127 
Ferrara, Leo., New Rochelle, N. Y., ett Waiker Art Gallery, Minneapolis, ex. in. pl., 128 
vtnes tenet eee e eee ee see ees itttestseee eee: 3, 84 Wilkes-Barre, Proposed Art Museum, ex. 
glean tee Conts pits C. ee bluntere och. Bro., Dee 554, 555 
cee ee, at. Bey ater file We teks pe aerre age gee oh oven sr tae cas 555 
ee ” Port Washington, N. Y. Office aia Pabsupuateins, Minneapolis, 28 
Me eee hee 389. 390 Be neha? pain Manerropets Beh € 
Holden, H. M., Houston, Tex., ex.. pl....85, 86 Nt ot eral tora aah wero 
Humma, John R., Saddle River, N. J., cx, Pls Dunham Building, Chicago, ex. pl........ 15, 16 
Michael Ciarence'Ht, ica, NOV eating’ BS Trust Compan, Ene, Pas 08 2 Bhi 
RN eR Stead eRe Sepa toring Chase fax 481, 482 Aas 7 Georg 3 Bere cee gbacamiy, Winreees on eho c 
Mublenbrock, H. M!, Cranford, N!"j., ex. od Gc te eae 
2) Pee Nevcry ipo Gadrece. on Soenonr aie 79, 80 Post Offices Amherst, Mass., eX......ssesesees 43 
Gwiden Manor House, Gloucestershire, ex Bloomington, Ind ex 44 
pl. (Detail drawings)..........0.: 89-96, 185-192 Deaherillae Novae) ence on ee 42 
Parkinson, Donald B., Santa Monica, Cal Radillac. ; Mich... exe. e732 Wits dcvnidy. Sl 
Pai, aS es fee e eee ease eee ee cece s @....73, 74 Cambridges «Mass... OXsi.s os/se danccaee + caleeeoe 
ettee, H. E., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., ex. Charlotte, N. C., ex. (Post Office and Court 
10) UR SPP ds eC SOUR DOr eOCOn. Dende tell hp Neo House): erie oft ee: 
Purchase, BG Y., Leigh French, Jr., Archt., Denver, ex. in. (Post Office and Federal 
CBee Sans 2 ese eee ets close 402-404, 83-88 Court pEguSe) FR. 5 stants teste gies x10'o'oistgre ..230, 231, 47 
Robinson, cone Douglas Manor, N. Y., ex. Greenfield, Mase. Ext ee Ae ; 228 
PROS, Skecen TE Ba Chee aSee eR en Se 485, 486 Ithaca, N. Y., Sn, «Phe Mvetey rc 
peers Mrs. G. B., Pelham Manor, N. Y., oline Low tame atk aS Wee Pie ete 
Xt, Welsman ee ompmaee isa eh yas sea eee ae 81, "g2 Kok nd Le tad ng oe Sea DEES 
Tritten, John, Utica, N. Y., ex. in. pl, 475, 476 pokomo,. :ine Bienes We aS Fk) 41 
Westwood Highlands, San Francisco, Charles CGE ee ree, Mt we an eke Tee ae 46 
F. Strothoff, Archt., ex. pl.............. Pipe (8 ae New Vorks, 70 ncskesc'deh a. sasdeinn os cn tv DRED 
Wilkinson, W. G., Westfield, N. J., ex. ap Public Baths Birmingham, England, Woodcock 
a conpsec eee Detect reece eee eens beens 472-474 Street. Baths sexs, Ine aDlinssees sack sean 276, 54 
Paes Birmingham, Ala., Public, ex. ns Kansas City, Public Bath in the Grove, ex. 
© BB OL AGORIGAGHODS By > -O AHan eS Ae oe ane pic Meeenae See BAN Oe : 53 
leveland Medical Library, ex. in. pl...... 104 rh hatival it canta aa ieaN eu aricn exclaim 
eee PAPA Stamford, Conn., ex..... 509 ibbett's Hapeng nates Nov, es 78 et 56 
eo Eada PEA DM ya cd West Side Ph onciice gee eaeprecmeatoe nage 9d Oe 
Branch, ex. in......... Bee Be 507 S31 er oe een Pavilion, ex, pl, 55 
Hill eee Branch Library, Pasadena, Yonkers, N. Y., Public Bath No. 4, ex.... "273 
OX. Plive se eeesecececneeceseceeeecesees+ +00, 108 Schools—High Ch ‘ 
ences we Henry E., San Marino, Cal., mp Park, Da. Chteltenbar High School, Bikins | 
(3%, 9S RES Heat acitcce oie dee ene ee ne oa 100 oe Tare Nea 7 
Kimball ce Academy, Meriden, N. H., PAM, Oars yy HeOPES pe ne bee 57-59 
NT TASAE! PD Move ee! ate iniia pa lels) ula s'aaisls sa .ei tines or ae a'ereie 110 Memphis Parkway neitanthie preene x 61 
Knight Memorial Library, Providence, ex. ( i tas fe 
MATAR Gf inyale ohare Mtnsciarcteieveisto eis is da hie css we a ae 499-502 FoR ace (Wi 3 tee BioKit ty Utena a 
Larchmont Free Library, Iarchmont, N. Y., 
(Fo, AO Ay NSC OC ASO ACN GEIR Se CAM RAP 508 
aT ae Mi Public, ex. in. pl....504, 109 BRIGES 
ost Angeles roblicwex..ine plc css 530, 97 Cabrillo Brid S Di e i 2 
ag eres Public ead Highland Park, anal @iedens and Seeetic Makeeies i24 
CELT ml OK IPED Uetetsraiais cates irate spiel gieia Meratett hs 98 Weeks—Joh i SV i ic "39 
Mt. Pleasant Branch Library, Washington, cok ane hemorial  Pridgg ro i 
RE MUU TIM craic setieteie ie cls viaieiace ove site aie 106 
Pack Memorial, Asheville, N. C., ex........ 498 
a er pupliowexs in: “plots. i cseine ae 503, 99 St Sara 
biladelphiag rubles ex, in.) ples... dees scene 101 Owl M: H shi 
St. Paul Maghecand I. f° Hii ‘Reference wlpen Manor House, Gloucestershire. .186, 187 
eipratys OR ITISE DL? anici stolen are 510, 512, 534, 102 
SAU TAN OS COMMER alee st anis sleet Cr cay eens ee SLL FORUM STUDIES 
Scientific Library, San Diego, ex. in......121-124 PRECEDENTS Or nN 
bas plier Branch Library, Newark, ex. in. 
EN Eee ee eres fea be ca tMeueties 112 Cottages in the Cotswolds Cotswol 
pays N. Y., Childten’s Library, ex. Garden, Broadway ees eee. 
HE cake Sow ea oa een eed ateas Nesemeny 111 Entrance, Cotswold Cottage, Broadway = eto 
Westfield, MASE AMOR cc soe hei ante ks sea ces 536 Cotswold Cottages at Staun Breas - 
eters bee Branch Library, Los Angeles, ex. WAM tacts % Rete Ped perm, pear Beet 
TDL eee tea cosa kh cede Cote t etait einen 107 Navarro House, Broadway.....:..c.:s+«. 105-107 
Wilming¢cn, ) Del} Publis, OX FE contents ses ,- 105 Old Cotswold Cottages, Broadway......... "12 
Museums > Wrt ) M5useum} Hectschp “> Batk, » 5 *Vjllstge Cross and Cottage at Staunton, near 
Huntirgtory »Ni>Y},, ¢X. ‘ph. $% pdr Br 2% Broad WAVE tes fee Sica AS sapin ad ditvlv catene 110 
is pees Institute of Arts aaa? SGehtes? éx. > >Fowatains, Aqua Belice.. Romes scsi wscsee 87, 88 
Oe a Re Pace Ary oe Ut Fonte Gatteschi, Piazza Fontana, Viterbo. .81 
Butler Art Institute,” Hyoungsicuing 0, Piazza Della’ "Morte:.  Viterbo.us...5:5<secsee 82 
Na oc a pated epee Es aed 22 a 126 Piazza) Del Popolo, ROMs, s'icsigvgczcse cane nae 84 
Cleveland Museum of oy ex. I Seay. © €08, 120 Piazza Del Quirinale, Rome.............. 85, ae 
Delgado,, ‘Isic, Att, Mysenmy, (New » Orleans o._ 53 eke Of Gtr eters, Rome-....cieswcrasachnay 
CE 1) Phere hea es eyed. .. 113 Diggins Mercato Nuovo, Florence (1547- PNY: 
Detroit institute of ‘Avis. ‘ex. OR ache te 11g 6. 40 Via San Gallo, Florence............. 100 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, ex. in pl., ’ Ospedale Degli Innocenti, Florence (1421- 
Stee tae neha te Gein ex.s nina -S08y: GOAL 122 LASS) dhs es Avie othig tos nO sce hoaee nathan 98, 99 
Henry, Horace C., Art Gallery, Seattle, ex. Palazzo Antinori, Florence ............seee- 103 
Reel Oem Aa Mc ate is acta ws Seid, alas 124 Palazzo Vecchio, Florence (1565)...........-. 101 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York Pitti ’ Palazzo,” Florence: «1.0: svs'tces epee een 97 
CN Grin eV INE) (OX, Wee ads sa sales steed nO DOT Villa’ Guronia casio % os cvo< ceanw tek eee 89 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, ex. in. pl....119 PERTACET Abel si Son's uaine's sae ae eee ean 
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ME Dissh is Menhe¥orterdtkavas wictuerry 91 
BE MOO Ter-Rce... esas ccocsccsnccssvsse 92 
CURE. svcd adbiedines veeeubeesaient cae 93 
NENG Fa ow naa dee aE tarew ees ov slau wee 94 
Drawing Room Window. ............+.sssseees 95 
ERRNO OS 6 psadbckch des sakuvewisuey asin 96 
INTERIORS 

Auditoriums Amarillo, Tex.................-06. 38 
Chattanooga, Memorial...................208, 33 
Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, dey P 
SEIN, DAUNICSDAL Shoes ve den ewecaiesvedeuse 197 
Colorado Springs, Municipal......... 201, 251, 36 
Community Building, Wenham, Mass.......251 
Rape Bhass., Memorial. 6... cisececescsccases 34 
Minneapolis, Municipal................+- 196, 202 
Oakland, Cal., Municipal............ 198, 200, 203 
Sacramento, Memorial ..........0cccccsseseass 39 
an wanton, Municipal.....02..sccccccesseess 37 
Stockton, Cal., Municipal............ 199, 203, 35 
EMSS SIN od. ck hen is seis cede xhusvazaree 207 
Whiting, Ind., Memorial Community House, 253 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago........ 2, 2s 


— Rooms Erie Trust Company, Erie, 
Provident ‘Trust Company, Philadelphia, 370, 371 
Church of the Holy Innocents, 


A io Sarre ete pk ep | 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Lynch- 

RN Re tai don sid) od 9 « ve uidke vw ass anata athe» 78 
Wilshire Boulevard Christian Chuch, pe 

MENS AG skucca's sna wddacd> tanta Meares ccpek 89 

Station Trenton, N. J........... 302, 303 

Dining Rooms House, Purchase, N. Y........ 88 

eaves Motel, Chicago.....ccccsesectecses 20, 24 
Rooms Bevin, Newton P., Jamaica, 


ER ES ee oS ae Se 406 
Dixon, ‘William He wt: # hennes N. Y....384,..385 
4 


House, Purchase, 6 te, re ea a 03 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago .c3 di sse520 24 
Halls and Corridors Post Office, Denver. .230, 231 
meaweuma captel,-. Chicdgo. .. 55 25 boss ds censenses~ 19 
MEMES CHREA, INO SY 6s cieasecs tticavects cue 403 
Libraries Beebe Memorial Library, Wake 
ES Ee reer re ae 532 
Bevin, Newton P., Jamaica, N. Y........... 407 
Community House, Wenham, Mass.......... 51 
Birmingham, Ala., Public..........ccceccnss: 103 
Cleveland Medical EAOERLIs Feeds i icsieeeceses 
a ER or ae rn Pere 
Grand Rapids Public Library, West Side 
SNE soc add ted dace dn did sos ake cdeebee cc 531 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
SR ee sn Ee ere 8 
Hill, J. J., Reference Library and St. Paul 
a Re a rere) Saat 7: 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H....110 
Knight Memorial, Providence........... 499, 502 
Longview, Wash., Public............0..sceces 109 
Los Angeles So te Ga YOR f 97 


McGregor Public, Highland Park, Detroit...98 
Mt. Pleasant Branch Library, W ashington, 106 


MIME VE MIDIG | yo 3.0's p'uieans de wow gandvedces 101 
Scientific Library, San Diego............. 121-123 
Vailsburg -_- Library, Newark........ 112 
Westbury, N. , Children’s Library <: iiss. 111 
Williams tonnes” PGRN Mey coe e cc suds o aeeeue ees 


Wilmington Branch Library, Los Angeles. .107 


Lobbies Baker Building, Minneapolis.......... 27 
Federal Circuit Court, Denver.............. 231 
Fine Arts Building, Los Angeles...........- 469 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago..........+++. 98, 99, 102 

Lounges Stevens Hotel, Chicago....... 100, 21, 23 

Lunch Rooms Stevens Hotel, Chicago....... 101 

Museums Art Association of staan. 

SAGES: vik cans sey picwcacecesnetbuttenes peeves 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Corridor of Sculpture..........+0ssee.sees- 113 
Cleve'and Museum, Gallery of Italian Paint- 
JOG i ad Sos cee ade s conse yea uate Sane en 560, 608 
Delgado, Isaac, Art Museum, New Orleans, 
Sculpture Court 2... ..ccccsecesercatpoensy sss 118 
Eastman Memorial Foundation, Laurel, Miss., 
Callers. 5 .avaesieidaencese ss se ceeceseeerecees 5 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington.......... 558 
Henry, Horace C., Art Gallery, Seattle, 
North’ Gallery. <5..5.0 06.00 ana- usccel nab oes s+- 124 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Pomperan “Gort .s% snvs\svc ce nceman teams «eae aa 556 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Gallery..... 119 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Rotunda.!..116 
Newark Museum, Central ann, SOS T~ 
New Fogg Museum, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass... /.scance snes saree 559, 602-604 
Rochester, Addition to Memorial Art. Gal- 
Were ivbcaceunaycvtexcudewts aceasta somata. 605 


Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, 
Gallery 
Toledo Museum of Art, Sculpture Court....117 


Walker Art Gallery, Minneapolis........... 128 
Private Offices Provident ‘Trust Company, 
Philadelphiasy: (avin siuds doo wee 372 
Show Rooms Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
nany * Building > 6.27 .s.ceken cess eters aed 96 
Pierce-Arrow Show Rooms, Los Bay Fe 
Swimming Pools Civic League Building, Fram- 
sohiam. Massy occas eeeecne s <snaee Meee 52 
Public. Bath, Kansas City... o..tecs asec one ats 53 
Woodcock Street Baths, Birmingham, Eng- 
BASIC Wow sing a6 bess No eam emetede etek Ga © ie asia aete 54 


Water Works City Water Works, Tampa....60 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 


Arches Harvard Gradute School of Business 
Administration (Detail drawing)...... 3125 7k 
Ceilings Wilshire Boulevard Christian Church, 
Los Anweleg ei. von ccass vaanaonnssess oscaseeen 90 
Colonnades Fletcher Hall, Sweet Briar Col- 
Leges Vir wind setae cence ga caitncs ca.ccc meee ih 
Confessionals Church of the Holy Innocents, 
Brooch yall sss oe cute sais scitaa o> ce eee enn 14 
Doorways, Ext. Baker Building, Minneapolis. .28 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company Building, 
Burlington Trust Co., Burlington, Vt. (Detail 
va WIRE NS hkca treme sk ody ae he ai arene a 
Rrie. rrast Company; Erie, Pa..cc.)-21ccn le 
Faculty Club, Harvard Graduate School ae 
Business Administration (Detail drawing)..70 


Fine Arts Building, Los Angeles (Detail 
TAMING Fi Von peaicaat ccua bes beaten s ee 467 
Hill Avenue Branch Library, Pasadena..... 505 
Pall 3; Je Fabraty, St Patl.cu.d.cehee eee 412 
House, A 'V. Barto, Bronxville, N. Y....... 


House, ‘Newton P. Bevin, Jamaica, N. Y.. 
House, Gerhard M. Dahl, Smithtown, N. Y., 386 
House, H. M. Holden, Houston, Texas 


Pulpits 


House, H. E. Pettee, Saratoga Springs, 


\ a Sa errrerere re 
House, Purchase, WN. | Y.. dd0eceee wae +s 
Longview, Wash., Public Library... voceameeins . 504 


Morgan Hall, Harvard Graduate School “of 
Business Administration (Detail drawing), 69 
New Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass......601 
Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia. «. 370 
Recreation Building, Whitinsville, Mass.....50 
Rhode Island School of Design, piher y 


(EWO)  dosc'es-civeniss oslecaices nue oaaeed 
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The Work of Dwight James Baum 


A Review by FRANK J. FORSTER 


HE work of Dwight James Baum has now been 
published in a handsomely presented monograph, 

and to the architect and general reader alike there 

is displayed the diversity of the modern American coun- 
try house, and one man’s able 
handling of this diversity. 
On examining the wide range 
of work covered by the mon- 
ograph, several ‘conclusions 
at once form themselves in 
the mind. Here over a 
period of years were houses 
to design in a variety of types 
for a variety of people, yet 
the whole picture is one of 
consistency in the good taste 
shown, consistency in the 
practical solution of the mod- 
ern house problem, consis- 
tency in sincerity and con- 
scientiousness, and in the 
progress of the architect’s 
skill and resourcefulness. No architect does the country 
at large a greater service than he who devotes his prin- 
cipal effort to the designing of small and moderate sized 
_houses,—a field in which Mr. Baum has deservedly won 
wide popularity. His influence has always been on the 
side of good taste and toward better standards in the 
design of the American country house. It is this kind of 
house that influences the daily lives of the greatest num- 
ber of people, and in all his work Mr. Baum has never 
lost sight of either the practical or the esthetic sides of 
his problems. He has not compromised one for the sake 
of the other, and his houses are as a result admirably bal- 
anced. The work of few architects shows more progress. 
In his early practice the then prevalent Dutch Colonial 
type of house was largely popularized by Mr. Baum’s 
version of it. These houses compared well with contem- 
porary work, but his later houses tell the story of his 
marked progress toward a deeper and surer understand- 
ing of his problems; more character is expressed, pro- 
portions and relations of masses are handled with greater 
freedom and ease, and a certain intensity noticeable in 
his earlier work takes on a pleasing graciousness of 
form. Certainly Mr. Baum’s present work shows a con- 
spicuous advance in taste over the general mediocrity of 
the architectural treatment of country houses 15 years 
ago. It is, in fact, this constant improvement over con- 
temporary mediocrity that has spelled progress in Mr. 
Baum’s work,—this and the constant study and thought 
he has devoted to every problem from the smallest Dutch 


House at Fieldston, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Dwight James Baum, Architect 


Colonial cottage to the stately Tudor or Georgian man- 
sion. Few architects take their profession more seriously 
or work more conscientiously than Mr. Baum, who is 
constantly active in the office or in personal supervision. 

It is interesting to notice, 
through the illustrations of 
the monograph, how admira- 
bly the houses are related to 
their sites by planting and 
gardening. Every detail of 
garden gates and steps has 
evidently been thoughtfully 
studied, and the gardens 
compare favorably, with the 
work of prominent landscape 
architects. The use of treil- 
lage for a tennis court enclo- 
sure is an admirable idea, 
well executed. Mr. Baum is 
at his best in adaptations of 
Colonial and Early American 
types, to which he has de- 
voted a great deal of sincere study. This is evidenced in 
the Frank A. Sullivan house at Westerly, R. I, a 
house remarkably true to type, with all the essential 
character of the New England manner, not only in its 
general proportions, but in the complete authenticity of 
its details. The earlier American version is seen in the 
Dr. Wade Wright house at Fieldston. Here the type on 
which the treatment was based is that of the very old 
Colonial houses with overhanging second floors, and the 
handling is exceptionally fine and_ straightforward, 
scholarly, and balanced, without involving loss of charm. 

In the introduction, which was written by Matlack 
Price, a distinction was made between “style” and “type” 
in speaking of architectural deviations, the thought being 
that “style” is an inaccurate designation as generally 
used, since it implies a literal transcript of the work of a 
given country or period. “Type,” the argument pro- 
ceeds, “more nearly applies to the American adaptation 
in which a type is designed with a style as its point of 
departure.” The introduction is preceded by a foreword 
contributed by Harvey Wiley Corbett, and the presenta- 
tion of the monograph is as much a credit to its publisher 
as the contents are a credit to the architect. Mono- 
eraphs on the work of currently practicing architects 
cannot but have the happy effect of directing public 
attention to the standards of taste and practice upheld. 
THE WORK OF DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, 208 full pages, of 


which 192 are plates. 12% x 16% ins. Price $20. William 
Helburn, Inc., 15 East 55th Street, New York. 
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cAn Authoritative Work on 
“THE GREEK REVIVAL” 


By HOWARD MAJOR 


HE search for effective types of architecture for 

domestic use leads logically to the re-discovery 
of the style known as the “Greek Revival.” In 
the hands of a few particularly skillful architects 
it is being used with marked success, their use being 
based largely upon study of such examples as have 
survived the period, just prior to the Civil War, 
when use of the type was widespread throughout 
the United States. It is an entirely American style, 
founded not upon a following of current English 
architecture but upon a study by Americans of 
classic types adapted to domestic uses. 

Mr. Major’s excellent work is the result of a 
careful study of the style as it was interpreted in 
the North and East, and particularly in the South. 
The illustrations of exteriors and interiors are full 
of suggestions for anyone seeking a variety of 
architecture bold, simple and effective, which sup- 
plies a fitting background for life in America. The 
book is richly illustrated, and shows existing work, 
large as well as small, in both city and country. 


236 Pages; 7%x104% inches. Price $15 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at 
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EARLY AMERICAN INNS AND TAVERNS. By Elise Lathrop. 
365 pp. 64x94 ins. Price $5. Robert M. McBride & Co. 


LD American inns and taverns that weathered the 

lean period, when railway travel had put an end to 
their chief source of révenue for the time being, are now 
coming into their own since motoring and the pleasures 
of the road have beguiled hundreds of thousands to 
traverse anew those ancient highways over which stage 
coaches, carriers and drovers made their regularly sched- 
uled journeys before the steam locomotive put an end to 
their usefulness. Inns and taverns were imperatively 
necessary in the heyday of their prosperity. Without 
them, travel and commerce would have been tremen- 
dously difficult or even well nigh impossible. But the 
inn was far more than merely a public convenience; it 
was an important institution in each community, a center 
for all manner of civic affairs and, in many instances, an 
architectural ornament to the village to which it contrib- 
uted an element of distinctive character. Now that the 
popularity of motoring has again opened up to the gen- 
eral public many long-forgotten or remote portions of 
the country, the old hostelries have taken on new leases 
of life and have again become sources of interest. 

In the 16 chapters of her book the writer has chron- 
icled the charm of the old inns and taverns that remain 
as places of public entertainment, and of many more that 
survive as private dwellings or that serve in some capac- 
ity other than that for which they were originally built. 
She has described their architecture and related the 
notable incidents of their history. She has likewise 
dealt with their many-sided, intimate relations to the 
local social life, from their function in early days as 
post offices to their conspicuous position as the scenes 
of political meetings and elections as well as of balls and 
banquets. Unfortunately, no American Morland, Row- 
landson or Pollard has left a series of pictures illus- 
trative of old inn and tavern days and ways, but where 
the old hanging inn signs have disappeared, or where 
more drastic changes have obliterated items of com- 
pelling charm, the author has frequently reconstructed 
the picture sufficiently for the reader to perceive it clearly 
with the mind’s eye; and in doing all this she has given 
wholesome stimulation to an interest in the many little 
things that characterized inns and the phases of life to 
which they ministered; she has also blazed the way so 
that observers with an architectural bias may know where 
to look for existing traces of earlier structural conditions. 

Inns and taverns in the several parts of the country 
are geographically grouped by chapters so that reference 
and comparison are simplified as much as _ possible. 
Within the compass of these 16 chapters there is a wealth 
of curious and diverting as well as more substantial and 
valuable information regarding the old hostelries from 
Maine to Georgia and from the Atlantic seaboard as far 
inland as Kentucky, Missouri and Indiana, while one 
establishment as far west as Kansas is included. The 
majority of subjects, however, and those that have the 
most interest attaching to them, are to be found, as might 
be expected, in the Atlantic states. To anyone who has 
never looked into the matter at all carefully, it will prob- 
ably be amazing to discover how many inns once flour- 
ished, how many still survive or have been reopened as 
tea rooms after a long period of disuse, and how illu- 
minating is the body of material relating to them. A 
commendable feature of the book is the bibliography fol- 
lowing the last chapter, which will be of considerable ser- 
vice to those wishing to pursue the subject in detail. 
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Srructurat steel made the sky- 
scraper possible, of course. No other 
building material permits so tall a 
structure as does steel. This dra- 
matic fact has sometimes tended to obscure the 
usefulness of steel for all types of building. 


Steel-frame residences are being built at costs 
comparable with those of less trustworthy con- 
struction. Steel buildings of twelve stories and 
less compare favorably in costs with structures 
built of weaker materials. The public is finding 
out that no other material is so strong, so safe, 
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A reproduction 
of this render- 
ing by Hugh 
Ferriss, suit- 
able for fram- 
ing, will be 
mailed free of 
cost to any 
architect. 


so fool-proof, so easily and quickly erected, 
extended, altered or removed—as steel. . . . 
Ask for a complimentary copy of the important 
new fact-book, “‘sreEEL NEVER FAILS.” 


This advertisement is published by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, a non-profit service organization of 218 mem- 
bers comprising the structural steel industry in the United States 
and Canada. The purpose of the Institute is to extend the use 
of structural steel in construction work of every size and type, 
from residences to skyscrapers and bridges. The Institute offers 
fullest co-operation with architects, engineers, the public and 
all branches of the building trades. Correspondence invited. 
Address: A. T. North (A. I. A), Department of Architectural 
Relations, AMERICAN INstITUTE OF STEEL CoNstTrRUCTION, Inc., 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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HOUSE @& GARDEN’S 
Second Book of Interiors 


VERY little while a new volume is added to the 

House & GARDEN series, which deals with houses, 
their exteriors and interiors, and their gardens. In this, 
the latest and by far the most helpful and stimulating 
of these volumes, there has been collected the very best 
of the invariably excellent matter which has appeared in 
House & GARDEN during the past year or two. It is 
a volume valuable alike to the architect, the interior 
decorator and the home owner, as well as to the large 
number of people casually interested in interior decoration. 


EVEN hundred illustrations deal with every depart- 

ment of the house,—entrance porches, vestibules and 
halls; reception and living rooms; libraries, dining rooms 
and kitchens; stairways; bedrooms and bathrooms; 
verandas and terraces, all these illustrations presenting the 
most perfectly planned and beautifully arranged examples, 
the greater part of which are of distinctly moderate cost. 
Other departments deal with color schemes of which a 
great many are suggested ; with accessories, such as book- 
cases and built-in kshelves; lamps and lamp. shades; 
mirrors and other details of furnishing; and one section 
is given up to illustrations and text which make entirely 


plain the types of furniture of the different historic periods. 


It would be impossible to over-emphasize the value of this 


work to anyone interested in its subject. 


223 pages. 9% x 12% inches. Price $5. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE SMALLER AMERICAN HOUSE. By Ethel B. Power. 100 
pp., 84% x 11 ins. Price $3 Net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


ISS POWER’S book, “The Smaller American 

House,” is an exceedingly valuable addition to that 
body of “small house” literature which commands a 
perennial and increasing interest. The architect, of 
course, is always ready to peruse a volume of this sort, 
if for no other reason, at least to satisfy a pardonable 
curiosity respecting what his brothers in the profession 
are doing or have done. Moreover, he is very much alive 
to the possible suggestive import of such a collection of 
material. In this expectation the book before us will not 
disappoint him. It is to the layman, however, that “The 


Smaller American House” is more particularly addressed. . 


His interest is by no means casual or impelled by a pass- 
ing admiration for what pleases the eye. On the con- 
trary, what he gathers from a close study of the plans, 
elevations and perspectives of small houses is fraught 
with an intensely direct and personal appeal. He is on 
the lookout to discover in each illustration examined 
what he may adapt to his own immediate needs. He is 
becoming an exacting critic of domestic architecture. 

The notices of new books printed on the paper jackets 
enclosing them are invariably laudatory and often mis- 
leading. In this case, however, the jacket notice is well 
within the limits of truth in its statement of the value 
attaching to the contents. “The purpose of the book,” 
we are told, “is to help those about to build and those 
who, even though their hopes of building have as yet no 
foundation, want to crystallize their ideas by studying 
recent examples of the best in small house architecture.” 
The promises put forth on its behalf are fully justified 
by the performance of the volume. Every one of the 55 
houses presented in the 237 illustrations has distinct 
merit of oné sort or another and deserves all the attention 
accorded it. These houses were all chosen with three 
factors in mind,—the recent dates of their building, their 
cheapness or moderate cost, and their architectural worth. 
In cost the majority of them ranged from $18,000 to 
$25,000. Picked without reference to style or material, 
except with a view to securing sufficient variety, and 
selected without particular regard to locality, as a matter 
of actual fact the dwellings shown represent much of the 
best small house architecture throughout the country and 
cover a wide range of types that have come to be charac- 
teristic of regional methods. The houses are grouped 
according to the materials of which they are built and 
are thus classified: wood, stucco, brick and stone. While 
this classification altogether ignores geographical bonds, 
it gains in additional convenience for purposes of com- 
parison. With the exception of a brief foreword, the 
text is confined to fully informative captions or para- 
graphs attached to the half-tone illustrations and plans. 
As Miss Power says of these captions, in her foreword, 
they “make no attempt to appraise the houses described. 
They merely add those facts that the camera could not 
portray, but which seem necessary in order to complete 
the picture.” Thanks to carefully chosen illustrations 
which, along with the plans, give the principal facts in 
each case, the houses speak for themselves and often ina 
way more direct than could be done by written criticism. 

It is significant that a great majority of the houses 
illustrated in this book belong in the category of the 
“romantic” school in contradistinction to the classic mode 
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of composition. While a few betray classic affinities and 
derivations more or less pronounced, the romantic types 
exhibit a rich variety of provenance. Some are plainly 
inspired by early American precedents that prevailed 
before the classic influence made itself appreciably felt 
in architecture, some are clearly reminiscent of French 
provincial manners or traditional British prototypes, and 
the Spanish strain is evident in more than one dwelling 
built to meet the conditions of California climate and 
environment. Not a few, however, display a blending 
of traditional precedents from varied sources and hap- 
pily conceived as well as highly individual interpretations. 
It is this departure from historical conventions and this 
spontaneous freedom of adaptation that afford the chief 
interest attaching to a fair proportion of the houses illus- 
trated. Albeit there is plenty of flexibility and freedom 
of adaptation, there is none of that radicalism that strains 
for originality by treating all precedent with contempt. 


ART THROUGH THE AGES; AN INTRODUCTION TO ITS 
HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE. By Helen Gardner. 506 
pp., 544 x 8 ins. Price $4. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 


OR the instruction of the general public in the history 

and meaning of art in its many forms there is no lack 
of excellent handbooks dealing with the subject. Such 
volumes are likely to be particularly useful when their 
preparation has been the result of actual teaching, since 
teaching gives a writer, as nothing else can do, an insight 
into what the student most needs and knowledge as to 
how to present subject matter to render it most readily 


A Notable Work on 


5 fas most popular and 
widely used type of archi- 
tecture in vogue in America 
today is unquestionably that 
version of the English Ren- 
aissance used during the 
reigns of George II and 
George III—or rather the 
American adaptation of the 
current English style which 
is now known as “late Colon- 
ial.’ A correct understand- 
ing of the Colonial of this 
period is best had by study- 
ing the prototype from which 
it was evolved, the work of 
the great English architects 
who formulated the style which has ever since been represent- 
ative of England’s best. Mr. H. Avray Tipping gives a lucid 
and comprehensive history of the work of many famous 
architects of that time, among them the Adam brothers, who 
stand out prominently. They were the first to differ from the 
Palladian pedants and Rococo designers, and the architectural 
development of the Adam brothers had a profound effect. 
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understood and applied. The author of this excellent 
work approaches its writing with the experience given 
by years of instruction in the history of art at the Art 
Institute, Chicago, and the volume is in fact a develop- 
ment of the courses on the subject given there. Each era 
is regarded and studied as a unit of culture. A brief 
historical survey suggests the: most important conditions 
that have influenced art,—geography, climate, nature of 
materials, social, economic and political conditions, and 
religious beliefs. After this introduction there are a 
discussion and analysis of a few typical examples of 
each of the major arts, and in many instances of the 
lesser arts as well. A summary then presents the 
esthetic significance of the period when viewed as a whole. 

The claim of architecture to a place among the major 
arts is of course fully acknowledged in this volume. As 
that art among all the arts which perhaps most closely 
touches the individual and as the most direct expression 
of the artistic impulses of any age, it is given ample and 
adequate treatment. The author surveys, in fact, the 
architecture of all the centuries and the different coun- 
tries, and dwells upon the history, development and 
achievements of each, illustrating all this (with over 800 
illustrations ) in a way likely to interest the student of 
architecture as well as the individual concerned merely 
with a general survey of the entire subject of art. At 
the end of the work there is given an extensive bibliog- 
raphy as well as a glossary of terms with which the 
student must be familiar in order to profit by writings 
on any subject connected with the arts or their application. 


English Architecture 


Sea ‘ERR is a volume newly 

added to a monumental 

work on English architecture. 

Earlier volumes deal with the 

Tudor, Elizabethan, William 

and Mary and Queen Anne 

types, while in this volume 

the author sums up the archi- 

tectural progress which cul- 

minated during the reigns of 

the later Georges. Theworkis 

replete with illustrations of ex- 

teriors and interiors, of great 

country houses as well as of 

manor houses and certain 

minor buildings which afford 

precedent for use in America 

today. It fittingly completes a comprehensive treatment of 

an important subject. It is a volume which in its useful- 

ness will be of great value to architects whose work involves 

much use of Georgian design. To the student of English 
architecture it is necessary to complete his library dealin 

with design in the Tudor, Elizabethan, William “a 

Mary and Queen Anne periods. It is superbly illustrated. 


ENGLISH HOMES; PERIOD VI—VOLUME I 


Late Georgian, 1760-1820 


‘By H. Avray Tipping, M. A., F. S. A. 


402 pp., 104% x 15% ins. 
Lavishly Illustrated. Price $25 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


T a recent meeting in Paris of the permanent 
committee of the International Congress of 
Architects it was decided to hold the 11th 
International Congress in Amsterdam and The 
Hague from August 29 to September 4, 1927. This 
will be the first really International Congress of 
Architects held since the war. The 10th Congress, 
held in Brussels in 1922, although international in 
theory, was attended only by architects representing 
the allied and friendly powers, but to the coming 
Congress Germany and Austria and in fact all of 
the countries of the world are cordially invited. It 
is fitting that such a meeting should be held in a 
neutral country such as Holland. The architects of 
the Netherlands have long desired this meeting and 
are exerting every effort to'make it a notable gath- 
ering and one of value. Five of the subjects to be 
discussed are: International Competitions; Legal 
Protection of the Title of Architect; Architectural 
Copyright; Architecture as Practiced by the Archi- 
tect and by the Architect-Builder; Artistic Develop- 
ment of Architecture Since 1900. A detailed program 
will be published by the American Committee later. 
The International Congress of Architects was 
organized in. Paris in 1867, where the first three 
meetings were held. The fourth was held in Brus- 
sels in 1897, the fifth in Paris in 1900, the sixth in 
1904 in Madrid, the seventh in London in 1906, the 
eighth in Vienna.in 1908, the ninth in Rome in 1911, 
and the tenth in Brussels in 1922. These great 
international gatherings have brought together archi- 
tects from all parts of the world to discuss matters 
of importance to the entire profession. Each has 
lasted from a week to ten days and, although not 
unlike conventions of the American Institute of 
Architects, they are naturally on a much larger scale 
and, being in countries of great architectural inter- 
est, the visits and excursions to architeetural monu- 
ments and the brilliant receptions and entertainments 
offered by the various governments—for these Con- 
gresses are always under the auspices of the 
countries in which they are held—make these gath- 
erings of interest to all who are able to attend. These 
meetings are truly inspiring, and all American archi- 
tects are urged to attend the coming Congress. The 
American Committee, International Congress of 
Architects, includes Cass Gilbert, Chairman; Wil- 
liam A. Boring, Glenn Brown, J. Monroe Hewlett, 
William Rutherford Mead, C. Howard Walker, 
C. C. Zantzinger and George Oakley Totten, Jr., 
Secretary. American architects who find themselves 
able to attend the Congress are asked to communi- 
cate as soon as possible with the Secretary at head- 
quarters, 808 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE COMPETITION 

PON this page of Tur Forum for November, 

1926 there were outlined the details of a com- 
petition for designs and plans of small suburban 
houses, the competition instituted by The Chicago 
Tribune. The prize-winning designs and plans, to- 
gether with those of quite a number of the best 
which failed to win prizes, are now published in 
book form, the volume forming a valuable evidence 
of the wide interest being taken in the small house. 
The winners of prizes for designs and plans of five- 
room houses are: (1) William J. O’Connor; (2) 
George D. Conner; (3) H. Roy Kelley; (4) Hillard 
Russell; (5) John Paul Turner; (6) Anthony 
Wuchterl; (7) Clarence W. Hunt; (8) Russell E. 
and E. Wayne Yates; (9) Angus McD. McSweeney. 
For designs and plans of six-room houses prizes 
were awarded to: (1) Richard E. Bishop; (2) 
Amedeo Leone; (3) Louis C. Rosenberg and G. 
Dewey Swan; (4) Pierre & Wright; (5) H. R. 
Bishop; (6) Constantin Alexandre Pertzoff: (7) 
Wiliam P. Hellen and Burwell F. Hamrick; (8) 
Edward D. James and J. D. Small; (9) W. F. Mullay. 


A WORK ON CHURCH SCHOOLS 


HE Bureau of Architecture of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1701 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, and 740 Rush Street, Chicago, has issued a 
24-page booklet describing the departmentalization 
plans now regarded as necessary to any successful 
program of religious training. The booklet, which 
sells for 50 cents, contains cuts illustrating depart- 
ment and class rooms, and it also gives the plans. 


RESEARCH IN CONCRETE 


OW heat and weather affect concrete will be 

more accurately known upon the conclusion of 
tests now in progress at the College of Engineering 
of the University of Wisconsin. One series of ex- 
periments directed by Professor E. R. Maurer is 
designed to find how the high temperatures of the 
interiors of reinforced concrete chimneys affect the 
stress in the reinforcing steel. Concrete cylinders are 
being tested under high internal temperature condi- 
tions to obtain data. Professor Maurer is being assisted 
by C. N. Neumeister, instructor in mechanics. The in- 
vestigation was suggested by a committee of the 
American Concrete Institute. C. A. Wiepking is 
conducting a second group of tests which are to 
extend over a period of 100 years. He has made 
some 3,000 concrete and mortar specimens which are 
to be tested after exposure to the weather for dif- 
ferent periods, ranging up to 100 years. In some of 
the specimens the aggregate has included sand and 
gravels from deposits in southern Wisconsin regions. 
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important new office buildings 
open in New York district 


Read this interesting table of facts about 16 of them 


York & Sawyer C. T. Wills Ine. 


Ewing & Allen Post & MeCord 


Jardine Hill & Murdock | Fred T. Ley Co. 
6th Ave. & 31st St. Corp Gronenberg & Leuchtag Lanbaer Const. Corp. 
271 Madison Ave Buchman & Kahn 


— 


BUILDING 


Bryant Park 


Telesco 


60 Broad Stree Bash an Gaale 


Buchman & Kahn 
Court-Livingston A. J. Samberg Adelman Bros. 
Court Montague Irving Feldman 


C. T. Wills Inc. 


Park Murray Buchman & Kahn Cauldwell-Wingate Co. 
ing 


Bank of Manhattan Morrell Smith 


Ay s many kinds of partition 
'Y from which to select—some 
sharply lower in price—16 out of 
20 new office buildings in the New 
York district made the same choice 
— Telesco Cabinet-made Partition. 


the most modern method of hand- 
ling, air-drying and kiln-drying 
lumber is employed. 


more adaptable than any other type of par- 
tition. Erected with screws instead of nails. 
Hence, taken down and re-erected conve- 
niently without damage or mess or any ex- 
pense except labor. It telescopes—fitting 
any height from 7 feet up—hence its name. 


— a finishing department where every 
piece of partition is hand sanded and 
cabinet-finished —rich-looking and 
smooth—as fine as any office desk. 

— an inspection system whereby every 
piece of partition is progressively in- 


The Telesco Catalog contains specifica- 
tions, details of construction, method of 
erection and full information. If you would 
spected—17 separate tests in all. like to have this catalog on file in your 

ee office, we will be glad to send it to you 
i. Piongiale pa Een ae hens preopety on request if you will address our 
methods of wood-working. ew York Office, Dept. A, 9 East 37th St. 


Before making a decision, several 
owners, architects, and building 
managers inspected the Telesco 
plant at Elmhurst, L. I. Here are a 
few of the interesting things they 


saw, which helped them in their 
choice of partition: 


— a5 acre wood-working plant where 


Telesco is also the most portable partition 
made—almost as portable as office furniture. 
Madein convenient sized sections averaging 
3 feet in width, that are easier to move and 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 
(Driwood Corporation) 


General Offices and Plant, Elmhurst,N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Telesco 


cabinet-made partition 
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Another fine building replaces 
out-of-date, perishable shades 
with the modern, durable 


Window Shades 


A host of America’s finest buildings—such as the Rocke- 
feller Building, in Cleveland, shown above—are replacing 
ordinary window shades with Athey Perennial. Experience 
has proved that their extra years of life make them the 
most economical shades obtainable. And they afford a 
control of light which can be had with no others. 
Up from the bottom or down from the top—they can be instantly 
adjusted to shade just the part of the window that requires it. It is un- 
necessary to draw them over the entire window to keep out a few rays 
of sun, so the parts of offices far from the Made of a specially woven coutil cloth, they are 
windows get all the light they need. Actu- practically indestructible. They run on strained 
ally they eliminate much of the problem of wires so they can’t flap (pen ae 
na pomers which make some offices pap Seay ies bash ane 8 
ar o rent. 


Make Awnings Unnecessary 


Because they perform the functions of both win- 
dow shades and awnings they make awnings un- 
necessary and eliminate that expense and fire hazard. 


They are made in any length, and in widths up 
to 16 feet, for windows of any type (wood or metal) 
including Circle Head type windows which are usu- 
ally so hard to shade satisfactorily. This feature 
makes them particularly fine for large windows on 
first floors. 


Complete information will 
be sent upon request 


they Company 


6075 West 65th Street Chicago, Illinois 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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DOMED CHURCH AT ATZCAPOTZALCO 


From a Drawing by William P. Spratling _ 
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Some Impressions of Mexico; Part I 


By WILLIAM P. SPRATLING 
Illustrated with Sketches by the Author 


LOUDS separate Cuernavaca from Mexico 
City. The same holds true of the trips out 
of the valley of Mexico to the many other 
pueblos (the small villages) and to the churches and 
convents with which this strange countryside is so 
richly scattered. These remains of Spanish Colonial 
work in Old Mexico are likely to more closely reflect 
the nature of the Indian builders and their own feel- 
ing in their handiwork than are the European impor- 
tations of Castilian and Iberian structural ideas. This 
is a reassuring thought, and we connect it with the 
enduring qualities of the indigenous race. As a 
people, the Indians reveal a most amazingly fertile 
sense of form and color and show a vigorous impulse 
in all their forms of art expression. As a matter of 
fact, Mexico is just now by way of coming into her 
own artistically, with Diego Rivera and others to 
lead the way into a new sort of Renaissance. This 
seems to concern itself with purging the country of 
the taint of foreign productions and with the serious 
encouragement of the “‘very real and personal art of 
the Mexican peasant,” to quote Senor Rivera. 
Fernando Cortez, when he entered this gorgeous 
country in the year 1521, seems to have entertained 
no doubts at all as to its possibilities. Possibly it 
was purely the driving force of the conquistadores 
and the exhilaration of their terrific and bloody vic- 
tories over the Aztecs that produced what must have 
been a tremendous impetus and zeal in setting about 
building. More likely there is something in the mar- 
velous climate and the very nature of this almost 
exciting country that fired the enthusiasm and imagi- 
nation of the invaders. They brought in their train 
Franciscan friars and the art of building masonry 
structures ; and along with that the impulse and ideas 
of the Renaissance, which had just begun in Spain, 
—and also a few relics of the Gothic. What really 
happened in actual construction was that these Euro- 
pean patterns, turned over to native craftsmen, re- 
ceived from their hands in the putting together of 
the parts the spirit of the Indians——los Indios,—a 
quality very rich in beauty, a little savage, and even 
in some instances bearing the unmistakable outward 
symbolism developed by this deeply mysterious race. 
There are domes in Spain, but with the Mexican 
domes it is difficult to resist the thought that here 


there is something new, something closer to the 
earth, something that was created out of a passion 
that was more personal. It may be that a little of 
the quality of the unending rhythm of the eternal 
mountains of Mexico has found its way into the 
concrete expression of these lovely structures. 
Strange if it did not! Domes in Mexico are a con- 
stant delight. Not only in the varied forms and the 
groupings of these forms,—of all sizes and shapes,— 
but in their primitive adornment with tiles, which 
convert their breast-like bubbles into a sort of jew- 
eled ware of rare enamels; they glisten in the sun. 
According to my friend, Dr. Atl, the Mexican 
authority on the architecture and other popular arts 
of that country, there exist something like over 
4,000 domed structures in the republic which are of 
antique origin. This is not hard to believe when one 
has with one’s own eyes viewed Cholula, a little city 
about ten miles distant from Puebla, with a popula- 
tion of about 1500 and which possesses no less than 
365 churches. That allows one for every day in the 
year! Form and detail that are Baroque and Chur- 
rigueresque are there in abundance and exhibiting 
a joy or liveliness coupled with a curiously naive 
and primitive quality that is unique. It is certain 
that exactly the same purity and simplicity of primi- 
tive art cannot be identified in any of the early work 
of either Italy or Spain as those countries exist today. 

At Guadalupe we have another and almost Italian 
Fiesole. Actually it is not at all Italian, this little 
town that is the religious shrine of all Mexico. The 
thing that brings Fiesole to mind is probably the 
abrupt little hill, just at the rear of the shrine itself, 
threaded with pink and blue walled precipitous cob- 
bled alleyways and crowned with a chapel of a blue 
which almost matches that of the sky above. From 
the tortuously achieved height the curious little vil- 
lage falls away at one’s feet, with red-tiled roofs 
turned upward and with back yards containing brown 
Indian children and squealing pigs. At the base of 
this hill is the gorgeous jewel of Churrigueresque 
which was built over the sacred well. The delicacy 
of detail in this quite perfect thing is so lovely as to 
remind one of nothing so much as of old Italian 
jewelry. The brilliant and zestful colors of the dome 
itself, which is covered with Talavera-de-Puebla tiles 
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FRANCISCAN MONASTERY, CUERNAVACA 
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of dark blue, yellow and white, make it seem almost 
unreal after the pale and essentially discreet archi- 
tecture to which we of the north are accustomed. 

Xochimilco would fill every conception of a sav- 
age and flower-laden Venice. This delightful place 
is within half an hour of the city, and the Indians 
here are living as they have always lived on the 
“floating islands” and cypress-lined lagoons of this 
beautiful section. The church here is quite primi- 
tive and at the same time exotic in a manner imposed 
by the vegetation and the surrounding flow of sim- 
ple, colorful life. At Xochimilco one buys flowers,— 
masses of tube roses or strangely colored carnations, 
—from gently bargaining Indian girls for 10 or 20 
centavos. For primitive and really Mexican fres- 
coes, see Atzcapotzalco. Senor Rivera showed me 
Atzcapotzalco, with the big, simply painted figures 
under the dome done in naive and earthy colors. The 
work of these painters was, as Rivera pointed out, 
“always of simple and therefore infinite craftsman- 
ship’; and the buildings bear the stamp of the same 
character in the manner in which they are detailed 
and in the way in which they invariably confess their 
construction, disdaining any attempt at pretense. 

It is a pity that there are a number of very thor- 
oughly done and beautifully printed books in Mexico 
on some of these very things which, for the reason 
that they are not translated or exported, are inacces- 
sible to the American public. I am thinking in par- 
ticular of the wonderfully complete “Las Iglesias y 
Conveatos Mexicanos,” of Dr. Atl’s, of Jorge En- 
ciso’s “Churubusco,” and then, in connection with 
Tepotzotlan, of the very comprehensive and well 
illustrated study by Rafael Heliodoro Valle on that 
convent. This convent of Tepotzotlan dates from 
about the middle of the sixteenth century and con- 
tains what is probably the most interesting grouping 
of exterior parts and gorgeous accumulation of inte- 
rior detail of any example that I discovered. In this 
curious and rich combination of primitive, Moorish 
and Churrigueresque buildings,—with some Gothic 
ideas,—set some 36 kilometers away from the city 
and outside the mountain chain that girdles the val- 
ley of Mexico, I had the feeling that surely here was 
something that was greater than any incidental Euro- 
pean imitation that the country might contain. Pos- 
sibly it might even be classed as the republic’s 
greatest monument of her colonial period, for that 
particular reason. It is a work of surpassing interest. 

The convent of Churubusco is a low-lying pile just 
off the road that leads to Cuernavaca. Within a two 
hours’ jaunt beyond there is Coyoacan and the 
beautiful group of colorful small domes that is the 
Convento del Carmen at San Angel. Within the 
convent of Churubusco is found, besides the old fur- 
niture and rare objects, a busy school of painting. 
This charming place, small in all its parts, full of 
interestingly shaped passageways, winding stairways, 
and curiously domed, is one of the earliest of the 
convents. When seen from the top of the vaulted 
roof or from the belfry it appears to be very exten- 
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sive and is filled with numerous small courtyards. 
This is another building in which native form has 
manifested itself in spite of the imposition of foreign 
forms. Coyoacan, where I went to see the Casa 
Alvarado, is a sort of residential suburb that has 
much dignity, is full of reserved-appearing house 
fronts, and has streets which seem very sophisticated 
with their high shade trees and asphalt paving. A 
little beyond, on the way to San Angel, I found the 
Casa Alvarado, which was built in the early years of 
the conquest by Cortez’ trusted lieutenant, Pedro 
Alvarado, and is now owned and lived in by Mrs. 
Zelia Nuttall, the celebrated archeologist. This is 
undoubtedly one of the finest of the early residential 
buildings, and it has a splendid court and garden. A 
visit here recalls impressions from D. H. Lawrence’s 
novel, “The Plumed Serpent.” The exterior walls 
are done with an all-over pattern of strapwork that 
possesses a decidedly Moorish or Mudejar flavor. 
The present administration has done some very 
excellent work in establishing a commission for the 
preservation of old buildings. The jurisdiction of 
this commission, of which Senor Jorge Encisco is 
director, is absolute and seems to cover every frag- 
ment of architecture worth preserving. A photo- 
graphic record (which I had the pleasure of going 
through at leisure) is kept, and no alterations or 
repairs to buildings may be effected anywhere with- 
out not only the approval but also the constant 
cooperation of this department. It seemed to me a 
very admirable thing. Moreover I was told that the 
government encourages the proper designing of 
buildings and the consistent employment of tradi- 
tional material by allowing new buildings that meet 
the commission’s requirements to be tax-free for a 
period of ten years. And there are remodeled build- 
ings in Mexico City,—old palaces that date back to 
the days of the conquest, adapted for department 
stores, and some with two or three stories added that 
have been done so well that it is impossible to tell 
the new work from the old and that still remain 
splendid examples of the Spanish Colonial. There 
are American cities that could learn much from 
Mexico in these matters. Where I live, in the old 
quarter in New Orleans, there has always been the 
question of preserving the traditional French and 
Spanish work from demolition by commercial de- 
mands, and it appears that mayors’ committees, 
appointed periodically, accomplish very little, and 
that eventually the individual property owner comes 
out supreme in any controversy with a committee. 
Few places in Mexico are being ruined or even 
seriously injured by modern improvement. The 
march of progress is not rapid, and even the political 
upheavals in one form or another which afflict Mex- 
ico, just as they do all lands Latin or largely Latin, 
work but little injury to the architecture of the 
country. Perhaps the beneficence of nature, respon- 
sible for so much of Mexico’s wealth in many forms, 
removes or at least conceals the few wounds which 
scar the face of the country or mar its loveliness. 
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The Baker Building, Minneapolis 


LARSON & McLAREN, Architects 


HE new Baker Building, on the corner of 

Seventh Street and Second Avenue South, is 

the first unit of a development covering the en- 
tire city block. This great building when completed 
will include a central heating plant, a 400-car garage, 
and arcades with shops and stores running diagonally 
through the center of the block. The exterior of 
the Baker Building shows a pleasing adaptation of 
Italian Gothic details, combined with unbroken ver- 
tical piers which increase the apparent height of the 
structure. A large recessed arch forms the entrance 
to the main vestibule of the building, which again is 
ornamented with decorative detail suggestive of 
Florentine architecture. The several shop fronts 
which break the elevation of the building at the 
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street level are so placed and spaced that the main 
piers of the design carry down to the base course of 
the structure. Sandstone with ornamental work in 
pulsichrome terra cotta, and marble and terra cotta 
for the spandrels are the materials used for the 
exterior. Terrazzo floors and walnut trim are used 
in the interior, with the exception of the entrance 
hall and elevator lobby, which are wainscoted in 
marble. Four large elevators accommodate the eleven 
floors of the building, which are divided into offices 
varying in sizes according to the requirements of the 
tenants. A special system of concealed ducts has 
been provided throughout the structure to take care 
of telephone, telegraph, time clock and intercom- 
municating telephone wires and other like utilities. 
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Plans, Baker Building, Minneapolis 
Larson & McLaren, Architects 
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BAKER BUILDING, 


LARSON & McLAREN, ARCHITECTS 
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LOBBY, BAKER BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 
LARSON & McLAREN, ARCHITECTS 
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A GROUP OF ITALIAN FOUNTAINS 


FONTE GATTESCHI, PIAZZA FONTANA, VITERBO 


IHE ever-present fountain of the public square in each town and city in Italy is 
responsible for much of the charm and character of what might otherwise be a bleak 
or blazing space. The sparkle and life of the running water do more in refreshing the 
mind and spirit of tourist or townsman than either may consciously realize. Of course the 
origin of the fountains was primarily utilitarian, and in many cases they are still the sources 
of most of the domestic water. The second of these plates indicates this, though it does not 
show the colorful gatherings that come for gossip and news as well as to quench their thirst. 
These Viterbo fountains are typical of the town fountain, usually fairly simple and designed 
primarily as a water supply with many jets to fill the jugs and pitchers of the townsfolk. 
The great bronze fountains of the Piazza before St. Peter's show their inestimable value 
as adjuncts to architecture. Imagine the waste expanse of this immense plaza without their 
life-giving relief. Bernini's colonnade is not sufficient; the fountains play a necessary part 
in producing the magnificent effect of this finest of approaches. The other illustrations show 
in some measure the relief afforded monumental architecture by the introduction of water 
features as integral, though minor, parts of the designs—an aid too often neglected. 
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FOUNTAIN, PIAZZA DELLA MORTE, VITERBO 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 82 
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FOUNTAIN, PIAZZA OF ST. PETER’S, ROME 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 83 
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Old English Inns; Part III 


By CLINTON H. BLAKE, JR. 


NE of the most interesting and least changed 

of the old English inns is to be found at 
Chigwell. -This is a delightful little village 

in itself, and its inn is quite in keeping with the 
general atmosphere of the place and its entire setting. 
A fortuitous circumstance, which at the time 
seemed at first to be in the nature of a calamity, 
enabled me to approach the town by way of the 
highroad rather than by rail. A railway guard had 
misdirected me to such good purpose that I was 
deposited by the train at a spot some five miles dis- 
tant. Here I succeeded in hiring a very ancient 
carriage drawn by an equally ancient horse driven by a 
truly Dickensean driver. In this conveyance we 
traveled across country to my destination. As we 
traveled on to Chigwell I quickly forgave the guard 
for his mistake. The country was charming, and 
the approach to the town between the English hedge- 
rows and across the fresh fields was a far better 
introduction to its attractions than the more direct 
approach by steam and rail. My driver was well 
acquainted with the inn, and better acquainted yet, I 
suspect, with its excellent beverages. It was at the 
door of the bar, in any event, that he deposited me 
and made haste to enter with me to its welcome cheer. 
For luncheon I was directed to the floor above. 
There I found the real glory of this old inn,—a truly 
splendid room, running the full depth of the house 
and making one feel immediately as if one had at a 
step crossed into the England of Elizabeth. Oak- 
beamed, oak-paneled, with the soft, rich coloring 
which only such oak paneling can give, the room was 
a pure delight. The original small-paned casement 
windows extended the width of either end. On the 
front they looked down upon the lazy village street. 
At the rear they overlooked the garden of the inn, 
with its invariable roses and other flowers and care- 
fully tended bit of lawn. Along the walls were 
ranged a number of the carved oaken chairs which 
have served the inn for generations. ‘They are no 
longer in very active use, but are carefully preserved 
in the room of which 
they have been so long a 
part. No other traveler 
was in sight, and there 
was ample opportunity to 
enjoy the beauty of the 
room at my leisure. This 
is in fact one of the chief 
charms of Chigwell. Few 
go there; it is quite un- 
spoiled, and generally un- 
known to the “tourist,” be 
he American or English. 
There are certain hours 
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which each of us remembers as peculiarly restful and 
satisfying. To me one of these will always be the 
hour when I dined in this old room, at one of the 
sunny casement windows,with my host’s excellent food 
and yet more excellent ale before me, and the English 
countryside and inn garden awaiting me _ below. 
Without my window swung the sign bearing an 
alleged likeness of King Charles I. Fully 50 per 
cent of English inns must bear the title of “The 
King’s Head,” and of these it seems to me that the 
vast majority have chosen the face of this unfor- 
tunate monarch to adorn their signs. The peculiar 
thing is that many of the inns which so honor him 
were in existence long before his birth. Why they 
should adopt his likeness with so much of unanimity 
is a question which it might be of interest to solve. 

Charles Dickens has left a description of the 
“King’s Head” which will be familiar to any reader 
of “Barnaby Rudge.” In that story the inn is 
immortalized as “The Maypole,” and the descrip- 
tion there given applies almost in its entirety to the 
“King’s Head” as it stands today. Dickens described 
the inn as “an old building, with more gable ends 
than a lazy man would care to count on a sunny day; 
huge zig-zag chimneys, out of which it seemed as 
though even smoke could not choose but come in 
more than naturally fantastic shapes, imparted to it 
in its tortuous progress; and vast stables, gloomy, 
ruinous, and empty. The place was said to have been 
built in the days of King Henry the Eighth; and 
there was a legend, not only that Queen Elizabeth 
had slept there one night while upon a hunting ex- 
cursion, to wit, in a certain oak-paneled room with 
a deep bay window, but that next morning, while 
standing on a mounting block before the door, with 
one foot in the stirrup, the virgin monarch had then 
and there boxed and cuffed an unlucky page for 
some neglect of duty. Whether these, and many 
other stories of like nature, were true or untrue, 
‘The Maypole’ was really an old house, a very old 
house, perhaps as old as it claimed to be, and per- 
haps older, which will 
sometimes happen with 
houses of an uncertain, 
as with ladies of a cer- 
tain, age. Its windows 
were old diamond-paned 
lattices, its floors were 
sunken and uneven, its 
ceilings blackened by the 
hands of Time, and heavy 
with massive beams,”— 
all marks of age. 

He remarked quite ac- 
curately that with “‘it 
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overhanging stories, drowsy little panes of glass, and 
front bulging out and projecting over the pathway, 
the old house looked as if it were nodding in its 
sleep.” Such was the house even in Dickens’ day. 

This is his description of its main room: “It was 
spacious enough in all conscience, occupying the 
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whole depth of the house, and having at either end 
a great bay window, as large as many modern 
rooms; in which some few panes of stained glass 
emblazoned with fragments of armorial bearings, 
though cracked and patched and shattered, yet re- 
mained, attesting, by their presence, that the former 


“The King’s Head," Chigwell 
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owner had made the very light subservient to his 
state, and pressed the sun itself into his list of flat- 
terers, bidding it, when it shone into his chamber, 
reflect the badges of his ancient family, and take 
new hues and colors from their pride and heraldry.” 

Dickens was no less enthusiastic over the town 


Window, ““The King’s Head” 
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itself.. A pamphlet on the “King’s Head,” dis- 
tributed by the proprietors, quotes a letter from the 
novelist to his friend and biographer, John Forster, 
in which he urges Forster to join him at Chigwell. 
“Chigwell, my dear fellow, is the greatest place in 
the world.. Name your day for going. Such a 
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Elizabethan Chimneypiece 


delicious old inn, opposite the churchyard, such a 
lovely ride—such beautiful forest scenery,—such an 
out-of-the-way, rural place,—such a sexton! I say 
again, name your day.” And Forster promptly named 
it and doubtless he found Dickens’ estimate correct. 

The “King’s Head” is limited in its bedroom ac- 
commodations. There is but one room which is really 
available at the present time,—the one which Queen 
Elizabeth is said to have occupied for a brief time. 

A garden behind the inn is typical of those which 
one finds almost invariably in visiting these inns of 
England. Wall-enclosed, with many flowers, closely 
cropped grass and the usual arbor retreats, these old 
inn gardens offer to one a sense of quiet and restful- 
ness which is quite irresistible in its appeal. A trav- 
eler can sense the England of other days far more 
accurately by a day spent in Chigwell and at one of 
her old landmarks, such as the “King’s-Head,” than 
by a week of ordinary sightseeing. He will get the 
“feeling” of the life that was lived in the older Eng- 


Dining Room Window 


land and, if I mistake not, he will be surprised to 
find how little of difference apparently there is be- 
tween that life and the life which is lived today in 
any one of a score of these little rural towns. 

It is this quality of revivifying the past that makes 
the old English inns so interesting. No matter how 
blatantly evident the present may be elsewhere, it is 
forgotten in favor of the olden days when we pass 
within their walls. They are enduring links between the 
England of today and the England of many yester- 
days. Chigwell’s is merely an excellent example of 
many inns linked equally with the past and preserv- 
ing with equal fidelity its atmosphere. They are not 
too difficult to find, and the finding is well worth 
while. How long they will remain unspoiled, it is 
difficult to say. England is changing so rapidly, so 
many traditions are being shattered and new ad- 
justments made, that it may well be that her ancient 
inns may not come through unscathed. Let us have 
faith, however, that they may do so, and long survive. 
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Deep Rock Foundations for an Immense Building 


; By FRANK W. SKINNER 


ITH the exception of certain industrial 

and manufacturing structures and of mas- 

sive public buildings, usually of moderate 
heights, nearly all of the most interesting and impor- 
tant substructures being built are for structures of 
the office building type that cover areas of from 
10,000 to 100,000 square feet and have steel skele- 
tons that rise from 100 to 500 feet above the streets. 
and sometimes extend as much as four stories below 
them. The tremendous loads, often amounting to more 
than 1,000,000 pounds each, on the bases of the steel 
columns demand the most absolute permanence and 
stability for their supports, while the walls and floors 
. below the street levels are often subjected to heavy 
earth and water pressures that necessitate difficult 
and costly features of design and construction. Ob- 
viously these buildings are located only in large 
cities, where the sites cannot be selected with refer- 
ence to foundation conditions or requirements. <A 
very large proportion of them are located on the wet 
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or loose soils so often found on the banks of lakes, 
rivers and bays, and they present great difficulties to 
construction and render building extremely costly. 

There are essentially only three main types of 
foundations,—(1) those spread over a wide area of 
soil near the surface; (2) those carried down deeper 
to hard strata underlying softer material; and (3) 
those supported on piles or their equivalent. A 
striking example of the first class was the massive 
spread foundation for the New York County Court 
House, illustrated .in THe ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 
for April, 1923. An unusually interesting example 
of the second class was that of the New York Eve- 
ning Post Building, which illustrated advanced prac- 
tice in pneumatic caisson work. Other very difficult 


and costly work was done on the $2,000,000 foun- 
dations of the New York Telephone Building, where 
an entire city block was enclosed by a sectional 
pneumatic caisson wall sunk through quicksand to 
rock or hardpan to protect 


and facilitate the entire 
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Workmen's Stairway; New York Life Building 
Cass Gilbert, Architect 


cellar excavation and that for the numerous still 
deeper column foundations that were easily laid with- 
in the limits of the enormous cofferdam that is em- 
bodied in the permanent construction of the building. 

The numerous foundations for the scores of 
heavily loaded columns in the lofty Municipal Build- 
ing in New York were made partly by the pneumatic 
caisson process, carrying them down to solid rock or 
hardpan, and partly by the same process terminating 
far above the hard stratum and providing extended 
bearings in the quicksand itself. With many exam- 
ples of such difficult and costly work, often involving 
complicated operations and elaborate construction 
equipment, it is found that there are very few in- 
stances where foundations can be placed directly 
upon the living rock at subgrade of a building. 
This, however, is the case for the latest and one of 
the largest and tallest office buildings in the world, 
where costly foundation work of great magnitude 
and simplicity has been executed with remarkable 


efficiency and rapidity by the codrdination of rational 
methods with an unusually large installation of 
standard power apparatus, which is chiefly electrical. 

In the very heart of the metropolitan district of 
New York, on the full city block bounded by 26th 
and 27th Streets and by Fourth and Madison Ave- 
nues, where many years ago was the first passenger 
railroad terminal of the city, and later Barnum’s 
Hippodrome, and where still later the famous Madi- 
son Square Garden, surmounted for 35 years by 
the exquisite figure of Diana, provided for a brilliant 
succession of social, artistic and political gatherings 
and for almost every kind of metropolitan function 
for more than one generation, there will soon appear 
the new office building of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, Cass Gilbert, architect, and Starrett 
Brothers, general contractors. This great structure, 
covering an area of about 83,000 square feet, will 
extend four stories below street level to a depth of 
about 72 feet, although the column piers will go still 
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Removing Old Foundations; New York Life Building 


Cass Gilbert, Architect 


lower to clear the cellar floor. How high the super- 
structure will tower above the busy streets and the 
little square adjacent; just how many tons of steel 
the lofty framework will contain; what will be the 
weight of the vast fabric and its contents; what the 
final cost will be, cannot be exactly determined until 
after the completion of the architect’s plans; the 
latest estimate was of a height of 45 stories and a 
cost of $35,000,000. Whether or not these figures 
are correct, the main features of the substructure 
have been decided upon, and the great excavation, 
which alone is the subject of these pages, has been 
completed at a cost of approximately $1,000,000. 

About a year ago the contract was awarded for 
about 150,000 cubic yards of excavation, and long 
before the demolition of the old building was com- 
pleted three powerful steam shovels, entering at the 
street level, had begun the steady removal of some 
23,000 cubic yards of broken stone, brick and 
concrete masonry, foundations, debris, and earth 


of 


overlying the approximately horizontal surface 
rock 15 or 20 feet below the curb. The shovels 
worked steadily back and forth across the 200 by 
425 foot area, gradually descending as they con- 
stantly loaded l-yard masses of earth and concrete 
to a great number of 5-ton trucks that formed a con- 
tinuous procession, stopping momentarily by the 
shovels to receive their loads, and then passing 
rapidly on and up steeper and steeper inclines that 
their powerful gearings easily negotiated under the 
heaviest loads, and then into the street. They were 
carefully routed so as to avoid interference with one 
another or obstruction by traffic on their way to one 
or another of the different docks on the shores of the 
East and North Rivers, within a radius of about 
two miles. Here they discharged to large scows that 
were towed many miles to sea and there dumped. 

To prevent caving in of the earth around the ver- 
tical sides of the pit, or indeed any displacement of 
it which might cause settlement of the pavement and 
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endanger property and traffic, the excavation was 
enclosed by 1200 feet of permanent retaining wall 
built in short sections as fast as the surface of the 
rock was exposed. For the base of this wall there 
were required more than 1000 cubic yards of 1:2:4: 
concrete mixed in a portable mixer and _ heavily 
doweled to the solid rock. On this massive footing 
there was built an upper portion made with rubble 
stone derived from the excavation itself. . This con- 
struction, besides being less costly than the usual 
method of driving a great wall of steel sheet piles 
and then removing them, had the important advan- 
tage of eliminating necessity of a costly system of 
inclined braces required by the sheeting that would 
have seriously obstructed the excavation operations. 

A few feet beyond this wall there was built a 
high, tight board fence enclosing the site, and at the 
east end of the block a platform was erected over the 
sidewalk, and on it were established the offices of the 
contractor, architect, and timekeeper, commanding a 
view of all operations. Between the retaining wall 
and the enclosing fence there were located the black- 
smith shop, repair shop, storage sheds, power plant, 
and the other essential facilities required by the con- 
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tractor, besides a system of eight great derricks, 
spaced at approximately equal distances apart and 
having 70- and 80-foot booms equipped with double- 
drum electric hoists and swinger engines that com- 
manded almost all of the working area except a 
small strip in the center, just beyond their radii. 
Two sumps were driven in advance of general exca- 
vation, and the ground water and surface water col- 
lected in them was removed by the constant opera- 
tion of part or all of a system of electric- and 
gasolene-driven pumps that raised the water to a 
maximum height of 50 feet more than where it was 
lifted by the suction alone. At night the entire lot 
was brilliantly illuminated by 1000-watt floodlights. 

The contract requirement for the excavation of 
about 125,000 cubic yards of hard gneiss rock at a 
schedule rate of 1000 yards per day made it impera- 
tive to shatter and remove it at high speed and with 
great efficiency. It was possible to blast and load it 
in great quantities, but loading and hoisting in the 
pit and removing it with a fleet of more than 50 
powerful trucks required careful planning and con- 
tinuous operation. The problem was solved by the 
installation of an ample air-compressing and distri- 
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Excavating, Before Removal of The ‘Garden's’ Tower and Walls; New York Life Building 
Cass Gilbert, Architect 
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bution plant, the operating of a maximum of 43 
pneumatic rock drills, the use of large quantities of 
40 per cent dynamite, and the employment of three 
steam shovels to handle as much as possible of the 
shattered rock and load it directly to trucks at the 
bottom of the pit, or into an equipment of 50 2-yard 
steel scale pans that were distributed in groups 
within the radius of each derrick, hoisted by them, 
and dumped into trucks waiting at the street level. 

Special care was taken never to swing the loaded 
derrick booms over the steam shovels, and the work 
progressed so rapidly that as many as 175 cubic 
yards of rock per hour were hauled away from the 
pit. One steam shovel with a seven-man crew, in- 
cluding five muckers, loaded as many as 61 5-ton 
trucks in a single eight-hour shift, and in 91 working 
days 5870 truck loads of rock were removed from 
the pit. About 22 per cent of it was sold for local 
building operations, and the remainder dumped at sea. 

The electrical air compressors, with a capacity of 
2500 cubic feet per minute, delivered to a 1200-foot 
belt main with numerous vertical pipes that 
descended to the bottom of the pit and were coupled 
to manifolds supplying the drills through 50-foot 
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lengths of fiexible hose. Each drill averaged about 
90 linear feet per day of holes about 12 feet deep 
which were fired in groups, three times a day, after 
having been carefully protected by several layers of 
wire rope mats that effectually intercepted flying 
fragments. A force of six men and two special ma- 
chines were in constant operation to sharpen bits. 

At the west end of the block about 127,000 yards 
of debris, earth and rock were excavated down to a 
depth of about 44 feet, and at the east end the exca- 
vation over about one-third of the entire area of the 
lot was carried down 72 feet by the removal from 
this part of the pit of about 21,000 additional yards 
of rock, that was handled exclusively by the derricks 
and scale pans, the latter with their 7000-pound loads 
being hoisted at a single line speed of about 350 feet 
per minute, about three hoists being required for one 
truck load. As many as 70 trucks were loaded by 
one derrick in a single shift of 7% hours. A maxi- 
mum force of about 325 men working single shifts 
was required, and the work progressed steadily 
without accident or interruption and with very slight 
expense for maintenance, renewals or repairs of the 
powerful machinery which the contractors installed. 


Excavation Nearly Completed; New York Life Building 
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HE first five months of this year have shown 

a volume of building activity which somewhat 

unexpectedly has kept up to a close approxi- 
mation of the figures of the corresponding period of 
1926. According to reports of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, the total value of new construction 
started in the period from January to May of this 
year is $2,550,515,300, which is only 1 per cent be- 
hind the corresponding five months of last year. As 
indicated on the chart below, the filing of plans has 
been unusually active in the months of March, April 
and May, indicating a considerable demand for new 
buildings and promising a continuation of the activ- 
ity which the first part of the year has shown. The 
monthly totals of plans filed and contracts let for 
new buildings are shown in the chart, but as these 
are national figures, it may prove interesting to find 


out what is happening in various individual districts. - 


The first five months’ construction total for the 
New York district shows a decrease of about 12 per 
cent from the phenomenal activity of last year. In 
New England the same comparison shows a decrease 
of 2 per cent for the first five months. In the Middle 
Atlantic states, including Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, the 
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activity of the first five months is 16 per cent greater 


than last year. The Pittsburgh district shows an 
increase of 11 per cent over the first five months of 
last year. The Central Western district shows an 
increase of 21 per cent; the Northwest a decrease 
of 23 per cent, and the Southeastern states a de- 
crease of 30 per cent. In other words, New York 
and New England are continuing to maintain their 
pace. The Middle Atlantic, Pittsburgh district, and 
Central West are showing a considerable increase in 
activity as compared with last year, while all other 
districts except the Pacific Coast have slowed down. 

Reports indicate that while there was some slow- 
ing up in architects’ offices at the first of the year, 
everyone is busy again except perhaps in those dis- 
tricts where a slowing down of activity has already 
been indicated. The type of new plans under prepa- 
ration seems to be more greatly varied than at any 
time for several years. All kinds of buildings and 
an unusual number of interesting alterations are 
passing over the boards of architects, and it is par- 
ticularly to be noted that a large number of deferred 
projects seem now to be rapidly approaching the 
contract stage. The mortgage market still continues 
to hold firmly, and there is no sign of any tightening. 
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HESE various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) Building 


Costs. 


materials and labor costs under national averages. 
Department of Labor. 


This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all availab‘e reports in basic 
(2) Commodity Index. 
(3) Money Value of Contemplated Construction. 


Index figure determined by the United States 
Value of building for which plans have been 


filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Com merce, F. W. Dodge Corp., and Engineering News-Record. 


(4) Money Value of New Construction. 
the chart in millions. (5) Square Foot 
foot measure is at the right of the chart. 
square foot cost which is determined, 


Total valuation of all contracts actually let. 
Area of New Construction. 
The variation of distances between the value and volume lines represents a 
first by the trend of building costs, and second, by the quality of construction. 


The dollar scale is at the left of 


The measured volume of new buildings. The square 
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The Major Motif in the Sixtieth Convention, A. I. A. 


By THOMAS E, O'DONNELL 


YSELF when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint and heard great argument, 

But ever more came out by that same door 
Where in I went.”” So sang Omar Khayyam, 
the tentmaker, scientist, and poet, in the Rubaiyat, 
eight centuries ago. He was a learned man, and no 
doubt attended the “conventions” of his day, listened 
to the usual round of addresses, papers, resolutions, 
discussions and . . . great argument . . . by the 
leaders of the societies, and perhaps came away 
feeling that out of it all he had gained very little. A 
modern convention is, too frequently, a whirl of 
sessions and endless discussion, which becomes in- 
volved, loses sight of the larger issues, and often 
goes about in circles, getting nowhere, reaching no 
definite or valuable conclusion, and offering little or 
no inspiration to those who have attended its sessions. 

Not so, however, with the Sixtieth Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects held in Wash- 
ington on May 11, 12 and 13. From the beginning 
of the opening to the very close of the final session 
the Convention was largely inspirational. There was, 
to be sure, the usual business to be taken care of,— 
reports of committees and the attendant discussions, 
the passing of resolutions and . . . argument, by 
those who still persist. But on the whole all of this 
was reasonably confined, and the Convention was 
clearly dominated by the larger ideals, the more fun- 
damental and far-reaching problems before the archi- 
tectural profession. Even the reports of the com- 
mittees showed not only a great amount of careful 
work, but also a spirit of devotion and service in the 
interests of humanity at large, and not merely in the 
interest of the profession, that was encouraging. 

It was clearly evident that the Convention was 
designed to give a large measure of attention to 
Architecture as an art; the keynote was that of col- 
laboration between the architect, the landscape archi- 
tect, the painter, the sculptor, and the craftsman. It 
was the hope that the beginning might be made in 
the formation of a plan whereby closer collaboration 
between the architect, artist and craftsman might be 
made possible under modern working conditions. It 
was pointed out that there was need for a new vision 
in the practice of architecture, and that it should 
arise in the hearts and minds of the architect and his 
associated workers, and that they should join in a re- 
dedication of their labors to the ideals of their arts. 

The opening address by President Milton -B. 
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Medary established at once a high level upon which 
to stage the activities of the Convention. The ideals, 
possibilities and hopes of the American Institute of 
Architects were clearly set forth. There were ex- 
pressed a sympathetic understanding of the problems 
confronting the profession and an appreciation of 
the accomplishments and progress already made. 
There was a plea to keep our architectural expression 
conservative, dignified, and of the highest order. A 
timely warning was sounded against impatience for 
a new architecture. Our architecture, like our lan- 
guage, is a growing, changing thing, not something 
tc be suddenly altered in its elements or expression. 
There was also given a warning against the fallacy 
of an American architecture that is distinct and apart 
from that of the rest of the world, for America is 
becoming more and more a part of the world, with 
the same general influences operating, and conse- 
quently American architecture must of necessity be 
a part of the world’s architecture. The obligation is 
for each architect to contribute to the utmost that 
which is within him to the great architecture of the 
world, and to encourage those who follow to con- 
tinue to build upon the same ideal. It was recog- 
nized, however, that the architect is not alone respon- 
sible for the great structures of the world. Artists 
and craftsmen have played important parts and have 
made possible the execution of the architects’ 
dreams. An examination of any great piece of the 
world’s architecture shows evidence of the collabora- 
tion of the architect and the workers in the allied arts. 

The President of the Institute and his co-workers, 
in looking about for a great ideal whereby the Insti- 
tute might be of the greatest service, took for their 
major motif one vital subject,—the collaboration of 
the architect, the landscape architect, the painter, the 
sculptor and the craftsman, and made a strong plea 
to inaugurate understanding cooperation of all those 
whose lives are dedicated to the service ot tne several 
arts, both in the schools and in the actual building of 
the fabric of the world. Since architecture has long 
since been considered the “mother” of the arts, it 
must be recognized that there is, or should be, a 
relation of interdependence between them, for it is 
obvious that no architecture can be or ever has been 
created that is not an assemblage of the arts. To 
bringing out this relationship of interdependence and 
to the advisability and need for collaboration between 
the architect, artist and craftsman, the entire morn- 
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ing of the first day of the Convention was given to 
a carefully arranged series of addresses by men dis- 
tinguished in the fields of architecture and the allied 
arts,—C. Grant La Farge on architecture; Arthur 
A. Shurtleff on landscape architecture; Arthur S. 
Covey on painting; John Gregory on sculpture; and 
Lorentz Kleiser on craftsmanship. Each speaker 
set forth in a very fine way the ideals and aspira- 
tions of those he represented, of the relation of their 
art, as they saw it, to architecture, and indicated their 
willingness and desire to collaborate to the fullest de- 
gree with the architect in making architecture an art 
in the true sense and worthy of its function. 

The evening session of the first day of the Con- 
vention was likewise devoted to a furtherance of the 
idea of collaboration. An opportunity was provided 
for discussing the various phases of the subject 
brought out by the speakers of the morning, and 
finally for consideration of the full report of the 
Institute’s Committee on Allied Arts. This report was 
presented by the Chairman, C. Grant LaFarge, who 
presented in an able manner what was evidently a 
most thorough study of the relation of architecture 
and the allied arts. The committee had been charged 
with “the importance of emphasizing the art of 
architecture rather than its material aspects, and of 
dwelling upon the principle of collaboration.” Every 
means of bringing about a closer and better under- 
standing between the architect and his co-workers 
was considered, and plans were suggested pointing 
to a comprehensive scheme whereby the work and 
abilities of worthy artists and craftsmen could be 
made known and readily accessible to the architect. 
To make the work of the committee more effective, 
representatives of all the sister arts were asked to 
serve on the committee with the architects, thus 
taking a practical step toward working out a plan 
for full codperation and collaboration. The commit- 
tee also suggested that it is desirable to foster col- 
laboration between the various art interests in the 
schools, and thus lay the foundation of professional 
collaboration in later years. Such a scheme of col- 
laboration is now being fostered in the work of the 
American Academy at Rome, and has been for years. 

Interspersed throughout the sessions of the Con- 
vention there was the usual routine business, but 
even that was not lacking in interest because of the 
large number of very valuable reports of commit- 
tees. These were in most cases carefully prepared, 
well presented, and discussed in a profitable manner. 
The work of many of the committees has a far- 
reaching influence. Few fully realize what a valu- 
able work is being done in the interests of architec- 
ture and the arts by the various Institute committees 
that work quietly from year to year, and in the work 
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of which some of the best minds are engaged. The 
Committees on Allied Arts; Public Works; Plan of 
Washington and Environs; Education; Public In- 
formation; Community Planning; Registration 
Laws; School Building Standards; Industrial Rela- 
tions; and on Small Houses are but a few of the 
selected groups of men who are giving their best 
thought to formulating plans for improving the 
character of the service which the architect can 
render to his community, and which he is giving. 
Although all the various activities of the Conven- 
tion contributed to its value and success, the domi- 
nant note running throughout all the proceedings 
was that of collaboration between the architect and 
his co-workers. The idea is not new. It has long 
been discussed and desired by most thoughtful archi- 
tects, but at the Sixtieth Convention the idea has 
been carried further forward than ever before, and 
the committees and the architects in Convention have 
set for themselves a worthy problem that may well 
occupy their attention for some years to come. Much 
has been accomplished, but much more remains to 
be done. The Institute has fully identified itself 
with the idea of collaboration. The architects are 
the logical men to foster and make possible such a 
system of collaboration as is proposed. The workers 
in the field of the allied arts are looking to the archi- 
tects to make collaboration possible, and apparently 
stand ready to cooperate; and in response the archi- 
tects have put into operation a plan of recognizing 
the accomplishments of artists and craftsmen by the 
awarding of medals for their notable achievements. 
It was, therefore, a fitting climax to the Conven- 
tion that the last session should again be given to 
addresses on Architecture and the Allied Arts, by 
Charles Moore, Chairman of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, and C. Grant LaFarge, Chairman of the 
Committee on Allied Arts, and that at its close the 
American Institute of Architects should honor 
craftsman, sculptor and architect, by awarding the 
Craftsmanship Medal to Frank Holmes, craftsman; 
the Fine Arts Medal to Lee Lowrie, sculptor; and 
by presenting to Mrs. Shaw the Gold Medal, pre- 
viously awarded to the late Howard Van Doren 
Shaw. To the architects who were looking for 
material help in their profession the Sixtieth Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Architects 
offered but little; it was designed on a higher and 
wider basis. But for those who were seeking inspi- 
rational ideas, opportunities for entering upon a 
nation-wide service and contributing to the architec- 
tural fabric of our country and who were desirous of 
collaborating to the fullest extent with their associates 
in the arts,—to these the Convention offered an 
abundance of material for highly profitable thought. 
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HOUSE OF DONALD B. PARKINSON, ESQ., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
JOHN AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 


PPROPRIATE to the climate of southern 
California, this attractive one-story house 
has low sloping tile roofs and open porches 

and loggias. The design is interesting in its simplic- 
ity and long, low lines. Breaking the height of the 
several small buildings which make up the composi- 
tion adds to the picturesqueness of the group and ob- 
viates the monotony of continuous roof levels. An- 
other variation in the design which adds interest is 
the placing of the studio at an angle with the main 
house. Any possible deviation from the rectangular 
type of plan frequently adds charm to the design. 
The plan of this house is unusually well thought out. 
An arched loggia divides the house into two parts; 


’ 


one of these divisions contains a large living room, 
bedroom, dressing room, closets and bath; the other 
division, which is much the larger of the two, con- 
tains the dining room, pantry, kitchen, laundry, ser- 
vant’s room, a large garage and a studio. Thus the 
house is divided into living and service quarters. It is 
unusual, of course, to find only one bedroom in so 
large a house, but it is interesting to note the success- 
ful way in which individual requirements may be 
worked out in plan and detail. The walls of the en- 
tire building are constructed of reinforced concrete, 
so built that an air space is left between the inner and 
outer portions of the wall. The exterior of the concrete 
walls has been left rough, with the form lines showing. 
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Plan, House of Donald B. Parkinson, Esq., Santa Monica, Calif. 
John and Donald B. Parkinson, Architects 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—182 
House of Donald B. Parkinson, Esq., Santa Monica, Calif. 
John and Donald B. Parkinson, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Hollow poured reinforced concrete wall con- 
struction ; wooden floor and roof construction. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Rough concrete, finished with brush coat of 
cement grout and whitewashed. 
ROOF: 
Clay tile. 
WINDOWS: 
Wooden casements. 
FLOORS: 
Oak, brick, cement and tile. 
HEATING: 
Gas hot air furnace. 
PLUMBING: 
Standard equipment ;. gas-fired hot water system. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 

Refrigeration, laundry equipment, etc. 

INTERIOR MILLWORK: 

Oak, redwood and fir for stained finish; fir, 

pine and cedar for painted. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 

Brush coat of cement and cold water paint on 
rough concrete walls; lead and oil paint on 
smooth plastered walls. 

DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 

None, except furniture, hangings and_poly- 
chrome tile. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 

45,000. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 


53 cents. 
YEAR OF COMPLETION: 


Detail of Entrance, House of Donald B. Parkinson, Esq., Santa Monica, Calif. 
John and Donald B. Parkinson, Architects 
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Photos. Tebbs & Kyell, Inc. 
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BUNGALOW IN THE SPANISH STYLE, CHICAGO 


NY variety in the architectural treatment of 
A small houses successfully carried out is a wel- 
come addition to the architectural vocabulary of this 
type of building. Of course proper regard for the 
appropriateness to its surroundings of a style of 
architecture as individual as Spanish should always 
be considered. This little building in Chicago might 
much better have been located in San Diego, or Palm 
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Beach, but taken by itself, without regard to its loca- 
tion, it is an excellent example of the adaptation of 
the Spanish style to modern requirements. The ex- 
terior design shows a one-story building, with an 
arrangement of openings indicative of the interior 
plan. On the right is the entrance, simply decorated 
with Spanish details, leading into the hall of the 
building. At the left of this opening is an arcade 
treatment of three casement windows extending to 
the floor. Highly ornamental spiral columns sep- 
arate the three openings. The capitals of these col- 
umns are repeated on the walls with pilaster caps of 
similar design used as corbels. The openings in this 
triple arcade are protected by interesting iron rail- 
ings. Against the warm toned, rough stucco walls 
twisted copper leaders emphasize the Spanish treat- 
ment of the design. Above the copper gutter, a low 
sloping roof, covered with Spanish tile further em- 
phasizes the individual character of the building. 
Over the entrance door the exterior wall is carried 
up several feet above the projecting roof to give the 
effect of a low tower, in the center of which, as a 
detail of interest, is a square Spanish tile in yellow, 
green and blue. At the right and left of the build- 
ing, low stucco-covered walls and piers capped with 
red tile partially enclose and conceal the service quar- 
ters and heighten the Spanish character of the house. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—183 


Bungalow in the Spanish Style, Chicago 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
EXTERIOR: 

Walls, hollow tile covered with stucco on the 
front; rear walls, stucco on metal lath over 
frame construction. 

EXTERIOR TRIM: 
Wood. 
ROOF: 
Spanish tile. 
WINDOWS: 
Metal casements. 
FLOORS: 
Oak; bath room floor, vitrified tile; kitchen, 


composition; rubber tile in imitation of mar- 
ble used for living room. 
HEATING: 
Hot water, with gas as fuel. 
LIGHTING: 
Polychrome wrought iron fixtures. 
INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
White wood throughout. 
WALL FINISH: 
Three-coat plaster applied upon hollow tile. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
35 cents. 
YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1924. 


A Small House in the Spanish Style, Chicago 
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HOUSE AT WESTWOOD HIGHLANDS, SAN FRANCISCO 
CHARLES F, STROTHOFF, ARCHITECT 
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Plan, House at Westwood Highlands, San Francisco 
Charles F. Strothoff, Architect 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—184 
House in Spanish Style, Westwood Highlands, San Francisco; Charles F. Strothoff, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Cement plaster. 


ROOF: 

Tile, felt and brick, and cedar shingles. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood sash. 


FLOORS: 
Clear, plain and quarter-sawed oak. 


HEATING: 
Hot air, gas; wood and coal, and oil burners. 


PLUMBING: 
Standard fixtures. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Oak. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Stucco. 


HIS one-story house covers a large area, much 

more in fact than would have been economical 
in the East where building cost per square foot runs 
much higher than in the West. Undoubtedly, with 
the exception of the garage located under the bed- 
room end of the house, there is very little cellar or 
basement. When a basement is required under an 
entire house, as is customary in colder climates where 
heating plants and storage for coal have to be in- 
cluded, the cost of excavating and carrying founda- 
tion walls 3 feet below the cellar floor level so greatly 
increases the cost of the building that the square 
foot area is necessarily kept at a minimum. Probably 
nowhere in this country except California could so 
large a one-story house as this be built at so moder- 
ate a price as $16,000, which the architect says was 
the cost. The plan is well balanced and logically 
divided. One-half is occupied by the living quarters 
and the other by sleeping rooms and baths. The only 
criticism of the plan is the fact that one of the en- 
trances to the kitchen opens directly into the hall 
leading to the bedrooms. Even this arrangement 
might not be objectionable if the mistress of the 
house does her own work, as is so often necessarily 
the case. The living room is well proportioned with 
windows on three sides and double doors opening 
into both entrance hall and dining room. More 
privacy might have been obtained in the living room 
had one of these doorways been single instead of 
double. It also seems rather unfortunate that the 
small room marked “nook” was not made a part of 
the dining room so as to increase its size and impor- 
tance. Instead of the “nook” or breakfast alcove, a 
small breakfast table might have been placed in the 
large bay window of the dining room. Back of the 
kitchen a stairway leads down to a rear or servants’ 
porch on a lower level. The open court or patio on 
which the main entrance of the house opens, helps 
to tie together the two wings of the building, and 
gives dignity to the entrance front. Interesting 


Spanish motifs add stylistic character to the exterior 
elevations. A greater uniformity of design in the 
iron work which ornaments the window openings 
and the entrance terrace might have increased the 
consistency of the design. The highly decorative 
shutters of two of the living room windows add a 
touch of color and interest which might well have 
been repeated on the windows of the bedroom wing. 
The Spanish tile of the roof is in keeping with the 
style of the house, but it does not count for much on 
the bedroom wing, where it acts as hardly more than 
a coping for the extensive flat roof covering this 
wing. It would seem as though considerable char- 
acter and picturesqueness would have been added to 
the design of this house had the roof over the bed- 
room wing been carried up to a height required by 
a continuation of its slope. There is a certain feeling 
about the type of detail used in the design of this 
house, which somewhat suggests the modern archi- 
tecture found in Havana and its suburbs. 
Particularly pleasing, of course, is the use of the 
Spanish domestic type of architecture for a house in 
California. So definitely is this type identified with 
parts of the United States which were settled by the 
Spanish, such as portions of Florida and certain 
parts of the Southwest, that one feels that the type 
belongs to those localities and to no other. Then, 
too, the architect has wisely adhered to use of just 
the materials which were used for early Spanish 
buildings of any sort,—to stucco, which was used 
as often as adobe, for the walls, to tiles for the roofs, 
and to metalwork in the form of iron window guards. 
Agreeing well with the Spanish architecture is the 
plan of the house, which consists of but one floor, 
with rooms disposed in a somewhat rambling fash- 
ion; and what is particularly successful in this in- 
stance is the way in which the house has been fitted 
to a site of an irregular character, for it is not easy 
to adapt a structure which is low and spreading to a 
building plot which includes abrupt slopes or grades. 
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HOUSE OF H. M. MUHLENBROCK, ESQ., CRANFORD, N. J. 
A. R. HENNELL, ARCHITECT : 


|) SSNs by a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, this house shows several 
details characteristic of modern English work. The 
tall chimneys are somewhat simpler than their Eng- 
lish prototypes, undoubtedly due to the high cost of 
building in America. The use of mullioned windows 
in groups as well as that of wood in half-timber 
forms is also characteristic. Had the frames of 


these windows been constructed of hard wood and 
stained like the half-timber work and posts of the 
sun porch, the exterior effect might have been more 
harmonious. The sharp contrast in color between 
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First Floor 


the window trim and the walls of the house is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the entrance door and the two 
small windows on each side. Vines and additional 
planting will help to soften the lines of the house and 
its apparent newness. The location of the garage 
and its connection with the main house are happy 
and effective, giving as they do a greater length to 
the whole design than would otherwise have been 
obtainable. The house itself is practically square 
except for the living room, which projects at a slight 
angle. The front door is easily accessible from the 
main hall as well as the kitchen, which is desirable. 
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Second Floor 


House of H. M. Muhlenbrock, Esq., Cranford, N. J. 
A. R. Hennell, Architect 
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House of H. M. Muhlenbrock, Esq., Cranford, N. J.; A. R. Hennell, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Hollow tile, first floor, frame upper stories. 

EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

srick, granite, Jersey oak (adzed), 
shingles and cedar clapboards. 

ROOF: 

Cedar shingles, dipped. 

WINDOWS, TYPE AND MATERIALS USED: 
Steel cottage casements imported from Eng- 
land, 

FLOORS: 

Oak. 

HEATING: __ 

steam (vapor). 


stucco, 


PLUMBING: 
Standard plumbing fittings. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Duplex cable, copper fittings. 
INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Oak, white wood and birch. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Smooth plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Walls painted. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
75,470, including garage. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
5514 cents. 
YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
Laz. 


Detail, House of H. M. Muhlenbrock, Esq., Cranford, N. J. 
A. R. Hennell, Architect 
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Photos. Paul J. Weber 
HOUSE OF MRS. G. B. ROGERS, PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. 


HERE are many companies in this 

country today which design and 
build small houses for real estate devel- 
opments. It is an encouraging sign of 
the increasing good taste throughout 
the country when one finds a small 
house possessing as much simple dig- 
nity and charm as this. The propor- 
tions of the building as a whole are 
excellent, and the scale of the windows 
is successfully studied and carried out. 
The old fashioned porch across the 
Second Floor front of the house gives a homelike and 
hospitable character. The plan also has 
interesting features, such as the spa- 
cious living porch and the small break- 
fast alcove adjoining the dining room, 
and the unusual size of the living room 
obtained by extending it into the wing 
of the house. The kitchen and pantry 
are of adequate sizes and are conve- 
niently located as regards the front hall 
and dining room. On the second floor 
are four good sized bedrooms and two 
baths, good closet space and a small 
sewing room, the latter located over the 
living porch. The plans are so worked 
out that they make this a comfortable 
peat) Pe and convenient small house and prove 
that it is possible to obtain attractive 
results, no matter how small the house. 


Plans, House of Mrs. G. B. Rogers, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
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House of Mrs. G. B. Rogers, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS FLOORS: 
Kitchen and pantry, and second floor, pine; the 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: rest. oak 
Frame. moe ie 
HEATING: 


Steam and fireplace. 


PLUMBING: 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 


Wood. 
Usual. 
ROOF: ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Shingle. Usual. 
Re INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
WINDOWS: Living room and dining room, sand-finished 
Casement and double-hung. plaster. 
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HOUSE OF LEO FERRARA, ESQ., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


D. A. SUMMO, ARCHITECT 


NGLISH architecture has been used as the in- 
spiration for the design of this small house. 
Rough stone, brick, stucco and wood in half-timber 
forms are the media used to obtain the result. The 


massive chimney which dominates the design would 
have appeared as an integral part of the house much 
better had the adjoining gable bay been constructed 
of the same rough stonework as the chimney. The 
use of several different materials in a small house is 
often rather disturbing. The steep pitched roof gives 


First Floor 


character to the design and helps to balance the tall 
chimney. Undoubtedly a projecting dormer window 
over the sun porch would have been more pleasing 
in effect than the opening left in the roof to provide 
for a second story porch. There are matters in de- 
sign over which an architect often has no control, as 
clients have a way of insisting upon certain details 
which often detract from the artistic and picturesque 
appearance of houses. The living hall and sun porch 
make a sizable room, adding to the ground floor area. 
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Second Floor 


Plans, House of Leo Ferrara, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
D. A. Summo, Architect 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—187 
House of Leo Ferrara, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y.; D. A. Summo, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS HEATING: 
Hot water. 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame, stucco and brick veneer. INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Oak and white wood. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco and brick. INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand finish, with color. 


ROOF: 
. Siate APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
, 36,000. 
ae. Ape ae COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
ood casements. 60 cents. 
FLOORS: DATE OF COMPLETION: 
Oak. June, 1925. 


Entrance, House of Leo Ferrara, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
D. A. Summo, Architect 
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HOUSE OF H. M. HOLDEN, ESQ., HOUSTON, TEX. 
JOSEPH W. NORTHROP, JR., ARCHITECT 


ERE is a brick house in the Colonial style, 

white painted and with green shutters, which 
might be found anywhere in the suburbs of Boston 
or Providence. The difference in size between the 
windows of the first and second story is one of sev- 
eral details which give true Colonial character to the 
exterior. The front door is excellent both in pro- 
portion and design. As early New England houses 
never had sleeping porches, and very seldom piazzas 
or first floor verandas, the addition to a Colonial 
design of such conveniences is always difficult to 
handle. In this case the arch over the garage drive- 


First Floor 


- way is pleasantly balanced by the arch of the living 


porch, but the sleeping porch and gable roof above 
the former do not add to the artistic character of 
the design. A frank indication of a second story 
porch is always better than the repetition of second- 
story windows, and the more open the effect the 
better. No matter how large the openings may be, 
it is always possible to have them protected by con- 
cealed window sashes which slide down into pockets 
below the sills. The plan follows the usual arrange- 
ment in small Colonial houses,—a living room on one 
side of the hall and a dining room on the other. 


Sevend blots 


Plans, House of H. M. Holden, Esq., Houston, Tex. 
Joseph W. Northrop, Jr., Architect 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—188 
House of H. M. Holden, Esq., Houston, Tex.; Joseph W. Northrop, Jr., Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: Base plugs, lights and switches. 
Frame and brick veneer. INTERIOR MILLWORK: 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Common brick, painted ; cast stone entrance. 
ROOF: 
Stained cedar shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
Double lining ; pine sash. 
FLOORS: 


Pine. 

INTERIOR DECORATIVE FINISH: 

Woodwork, two coats of paint and one coat 
egg-shell ivory enamel. Back of china cab- 
inets red Chinese lacquer. Breakfast room 
walls and woodwork, burnt orange. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
Oak. 42,500. 


HEATING: 
H SOARS COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
es WaINk: 52 cents (includes walks, drives, two-car garage and 
PLUMBING: two servants’ rooms). 


Porcelain enamel fixtures; built-in tubs; auto- paTE OF COMPLETION: 
matic hot water heater. November, 1924. 
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Entrance, House of H. M. Holden, Esq., Houston, Tex. 
Joseph W. Northrop, Jr., Architect 


July, 1927 
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HOUSE OF A. S. BRANDT, ESQ., COLUMBUS, O. 
MILLER & REEVES, ARCHITECTS 


HE charm and character of this house are de- 

rived from its simplicity and proportions. The 
windows are in excellent scale and carefully placed 
in regard to the wall spaces. Use of shingles on the 
exterior walls and the good proportions of bay win- 
dows give an old fashioned appearance which is very 
pleasant. An enclosed porch adjoining the living 
room at one end of the house is balanced by an open 
dining room porch on the other end. This sym- 
metrical porch treatment adds to the dignity of a 
house, however small it may be. The plan is simple 
and straightforward. The long hallway which runs 


through-the center of the hottse has a spacious living 
room on one side and a dining room on the other. 
Back of the latter is a good sized kitchen, a combi- 
nation pantry and breakfast alcove, and a refriger- 
ator and storage room. Coat closets are appropri- 
ately located on either side of the entrance vestibule. 
Another convenient feature is the lavatory located 
at the end of the main hall on the first floor. The 
plan of the second floor is equally compact and care- 
fully studied. No waste space and no unsightly jogs 
or angles exist. There are four good sized bedrooms 
and one good sized bathroom on the floor above. 


First Floor 


Second Floor 


Plans, House of A. S. Brandt, Esq., Columbus, O. 
Miller & Reeves, Architects 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—189 
House of A. S. Brandt, Esg., Columbus, O.; Miller & Reeves, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: Concealed tube. 
Non-fireproof. INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: Poplar and white pine, painted. 
Frame and shingles. ae : 
: INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
ROOF: Smooth plaster. 


Shingles. 


WINDOWS: 
Wood, double-hung. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Wall paper. 


FLOORS: APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
Oak and pine. 30,000 to 32,000. 

HEATING: COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Hot air furnace. 45 to 47 cents. 

PLUMBING: : YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
Customary fixtures. 1923: 


House of A. S. Brandt, Columbus, O. 
Miller & Reeves, Architects 


INTERIOR. ARCHITECTURE 


Owlpen Manor House, 


Gloucestershire—Part I 


By HAROLD D. EBERLEIN 


WLPEN MANOR HOUSE, like thou- 

sands of other gems of domestic architecture 

in England, is hidden away in the deep 
country, far remote from the current of everyday 
modern life, and much more from the common course 
of the average traveler, who would never suspect its 
existence. Even for those who know Owlpen well 
and cherish a lively admiration for the old house and 
its unique setting, a journey thither is always some- 
what of a momentous pilgrimage; it is not a thing 
to be casually visited for five minutes en passant, on 
the way to see something else. One goes a long dis- 
tance to see Owlpen, and Owlpen alone, and the 
reward is invariably worth the effort. To its very 
seclusion and difficulty of approach Owlpen in great 
part unquestionably owes its complete escape from 
all those petty blights of unintelligent change and 
“improvement” that elsewhere fall upon so many old 
houses and rob them of much of their charm. From 
Dursley, the nearest market town, a longish drive up 
hill and down dale brings one to the little village of 
Uley. From the crest of the hill in Uley, a long, 
steep drop through a deep and muddy lane brings 


one to a sharp turn to the right, from the bottom of 
which one could easily keep on through the valley, 
quite unaware of the house’s whereabouts. Instead 
of turning right, however, a turn to the left into a 
gated farm lane brings the visitor suddenly in front 
of the garden gate, with a glimpse of the facade. 

An examination of Owlpen Manor House is espe- 
cially significant and fraught with value on several 
scores. Although it is a comparatively small house, 
it nevertheless possesses a great presence. In the 
next place, the house and its garden are so com- 
pletely bound together that they form one single 
entity; one cannot be considered without the other. 
Third, the fabric is absolutely intact and free from 
subsequent alterations outside or changes within, 
and, save for a small addition made in the days of 
Queen Anne, the house presents virtually the same 
aspect it showed when the builders left it in 1615. 
It is a curious fact that, although all Cotswold houses 
exhibit an unmistakable family likeness, no two of 
them are alike; each invariably discloses its own ind1- 
viduality. Owlpen Manor House is an apposite in- 
stance of this distinctive variability within the type. 


South Garden, Owlpen Manor House, Gloucestershire 
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KITCHEN YARD, OWLPEN MANOR HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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ENTRANCE TO GARDEN, OWLPEN MANOR HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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BAY WINDOW, MAIN FACADE, OWLPEN MANOR HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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FOLDER-WAY provides 


floor space economy 


Where FoldeR-Way has been installed, 
emergency space demands are quickly and 
easily met—-simply by folding away the 
partition wall and throwing two or more 
double-duty rooms into one. Just as easily 
they can be returned to place—and again 
a practically soundproof wall separates 
the rooms. 


With FoldeR-Way shown here, doors 


slide and fold in hinged pairs. The weight 
is carried on floor track and ball bearing 
rollers, with upper track and rollers serv- 
ing as a guide. Doors are securely sup- 
ported, and will not sag, stick or rattle. 
FoldeR-Way economizes on space; 
saves time and effort. Whatever your par- 
ticular need, Richards-Wilcox doorway 
engineers will be glad to serve you. 
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LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DOOR HARDWARE MADE 


BOOK 


DEPARTMENT 


Standard Practice in Wood Construction 


HE great importance of wood construction which, 

notwithstanding the wide use of steel, still remains 

and doubtless will long remain the form of build- 
ing most used in America, abundantly entitles the sub- 
ject to consideration and analysis filling one entire book 
of a valuable work covering the entire field of modern 
building. Correct understanding of the principles of wood 
construction is fully as necessary for the architect as 
for the builder who actually deals therewith, and in dis- 
cussing the subject the authors have borne constantly in 
mind the intimate relations which necessarily exist be- 
tween design and construction. “The architect who aims 
to become reasonably well versed in the fundamental 
principles of structural design and detail will not so 
arrange a plan as to penalize the construction, but will 
be able to sense the usual principles and govern his lay- 
out accordingly. Likewise, the engineer should become 
as well versed in the general practice of the architect as 
possible, in order that he may wisely guide those features 
of the design which seriously affect his efforts toward 
economy, without sacrifice of beauty or serviceability. 
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HE undoubted charm of 
the simpler type of Span- + 
ish architecture is due largely 
to its close relation to the soil. 
Set close to the ground, and 
built as a rule of brick, stucco, 
adobe, or some other material 
directly of the soil, Spanish 
domestic buildings have the 
appearance of belonging in a 
particular sense to the places 
where they stand. The sim- 
plicity which characterizes 
their structure is equaled by 
the simplicity of their design, 
always given in Spain a direct, 
naive quality, which the early 
Spanish settlers in America 
secured when they began * 
colonizing and building in Florida, California, and th 
other regions in America where they were the pioneers. 
The simple grace and charm of their buildings are being 
equaled today, and some of the most strikingly successful of 
recent domestic work owes its excellence to this following. 


“The Spanish House for America” 
By Rexford Newcomb, University of Illinois 
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Profusely Illustrated ; 164 Pages; 6% x 10 inches; Price $3.50 
ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“It is with the object of bringing about this closer 
cooperation that this volume is written. An attempt 
has been made to outline in a simple fashion those fea- 
tures of engineering which an architect might well 
command as a part of his general knowledge. In pre- 
senting these, they have been closely tied into correct 
architectural and engineering practice, so that not only 
the architect but also the engineer may profit thereby. 
The authors have striven diligently to emulate the latest 
and best practice in actual construction and have in- 
cluded as many recent examples of such practice as pos- 
sible for the purpose of illustration. In all cases each 
principle of structural design has been fully analyzed.” 

Each detail of wood construction is dealt with in 
turn,—beams, second and third class construction, mill 
construction floor systems, roofs, trusses, columns, stud 
walls and partitions, etc..—while one chapter is devoted 
to the subject of store front construction, giving plans. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION. Volume II, Book I, 
Wood Construction. By Walter C. Voss and Edward A. Varney. 
244 pp., 84% x 11% ins. Price $6.50. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


N this volume an architect 
and professor of architec 
ture deals with the most suc- 
cessful adaptation of Spanish 
domestic architecture in the 
sunny parts of America where 
its use is most appropriate. 
Disregarding the extremely or- 
nate work, where the simplicity 
of the type is ruined by over- 
elaboration, he presents the 
American following of theearly 
Spanish style in its most charm- 
ing aspect. The work deals with 
the design of the house; its patio 
and general plan; its construc- 
tion decoration and furnishing; 
and one of the most helpful parts 
of the volume discusses the 
various forms of craftsmanship which aid in giving the a: 
character upon which such buildings largely depend. The vol- 
ume is also helpful because of its including illustrations of the 
exteriors and interiors of houses built by the architects who are 
leaders among those successful in use of the Spanish style. 


. Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ArcHiITecTuRAL Forum 
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MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE OF THE VICE-REGAL PERIOD. 
By Walter H. Kilham, 222 pp., 6 x 9 ins. Price $5. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 


EW of the current works on architecture are more 
interesting than those which deal with that of Mex- 
ico, a land with which, as has been often pointed out, 
Americans are far less familiar than with almost any 
country of Europe. Mexican architecture, to be sure, is 
a bewildering blend of the various types which, since the 
Gothic, have prevailed in Spain,—the Plateresque, Chur- 
1igueresque and Baroque,—and the native Indian archi- 
tecture which the Spanish found when they came, saw 
and conquered Mexico to enrich the Spanish crown. “Un- 
like the practice of Rome, which allowed and encouraged 
her dependencies such as Egypt, Judzea, Greece, etc. to 
continue their own language, religion, and architecture, 
or of England, which allows. her. Indian subjects, for 
example, full liberty of creed and culture, the Spanish 
colonists by force of arms uprooted and destroyed as far 
as possible all traces of Aztec civilization, laws, religion, 
and social atmosphere, replacing them fully and com- 
pletely with their own.’’ But however complete was the 
success with which the conquerors made Mexico very 
nearly as Spanish as Spain itself in the way of religion 
and almost everything else for which civilization stands, 
they fared rather less well with architecture, which has 
always manifested (and indeed does still) a strong par- 
tiality for Indian motifs; or perhaps the Spanish, al- 
ways astute colonizers, realized that in anything so ob- 
vious and plainly visible as architecture it was the part 
of wisdom to incorporate some use of native forms, the 
result being in any case architecture of a solid and mas- 
sive if not overpowering type, well calculated to impress 
Mexico with a sense of the virility and power of Spain. 
In this volume Mr. Kilham, of the firm of Kilham, 
Hopkins & Greeley, sums up his impressions of Mexican 
architecture. With a trained eye for recognizing ex- 
cellence he has selected from the various places to which 
he traveled old palaces, buildings which were originally 
palaces but are now adapted to various public uses, a few 
houses built possibly by Spanish or Mexican grandees, 
hut particularly cathedrals, churches, and monastic build- 
ings of one kind or another, for the Spanish well knew 
the civilizing value of Christianity, the priest and monk 
following closely behind the sword, and nowhere in the 
world does architecture bear such strong testimony to 
the strength and power of the Latin Church as in Spain 
or in lands which have been Spanish. Quite apart from 
the interest of its architectural matter,—illustrations and 
descriptions of buildings,—the volume possesses value to 
anyone interested in Mexican travel or in the history, the 
architecture, and the cultural progress of the country. 
AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. By P. L. Dickinson. 320 pp. 5 x 7% ins. 
Price $5. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 
NTELLIGENT appreciation of architecture is neces- 
sarily based upon knowledge of its history. Each of 
many ages has produced its own architectural type or 
style, influenced of course by what has gone before, and 
influencing in its turn that which came later. Study of 
architecture in England possesses particular interest for 
the student. In the British Isles there exist buildings 
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or at least architectural remains of all types or periods 
from the Roman to the Modern English, and many an 
old town affords opportunity of studying all the various 
forms which at different times British architecture has 
assumed. This work is admirably adapted to guide the 
student in such a study. Architecture of every kind 
which has been developed in the British Isles is given 
adequate attention, but particularly satisfying is the 
author’s treatment of ecclesiastical architecture as ex- 
emplified in cathedrals or rural churches, and among the 
excellent illustrations are those of very early structures, 
—Norman or even pre-Norman,—and of such recent 
buildings as Liverpool Cathedral, still under construction. 


ENGLISH DECORATIVE PLASTERWORK OF THE RENAIS. - 


SANCE. By M. Jourdain. 258 pp. 8% x 11 ins. Price $12 
Net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
RCHITECTS and decorators well know the im- 
portance and value to interiors of modeled plaster 
ceilings. While the modeling or moulding of plaster is 
of course a craft which cannot be claimed exclusively by 
any one nation, it was brought to its highest (and cer- 
tainly to its most interesting) point of development in 
England during the period which began during the six- 
teenth and ended during the eighteenth century, the 
culminating point occurring probably during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth or that of James I. When Henry 
VIII began the building of Nonesuch there flocked into 
England from all parts of Europe the most skilled work- 
ers in every form of building craft. Among them, from 
Italy, there came plasterers who proceeded to develop 
their work in England on lines of the “Gothic joiners’ 
craft,” and their flat ceilings were divided by moulded 
rectilinear ribs, sometimes ornamented with carved and 
occasionally pendant bosses at intersections. With the 
use of a plastic material so easily worked the necessity 
or desirability of adhering to rectilinear forms ceased to 
exist, and then there began the development of strap- 
work, geometrical schemes, all-over floral ornament, and 
decoration which involved use of small repeated details, 
such as leaves and flowers, pressed with a die or cast 
and inserted. There exist even today, in old buildings all 
ever England, a sufficient number of ceilings, friezes, 
overmantels and panels of moulded plaster to prove that 
the output of the English plasterers must have been 
large. In preparing this work Miss Jourdain has gone 
deeply into study of the subject, and the volume pre- 
sents excellent illustrations of countless examples of 
plasterwork, the simpler as well as the more elaborate. 
The modern revival of interest in all the old-time 
crafts which enter into building extends of course to 
work in plaster, and modern plasterers are producing 
(or easily could produce) work rivaling anything made 
during the period covered by this volume. For this rea- 
son, among others, the work possesses high importance, 
since it not only affords valuable suggestions but in many 
instances gives drawings of details and profiles or con- 
tours of mouldings. This applies to work of all the 
architectural periods in which the work of the plasterer 
fiourished, not only the Tudor era but also that period 
during which the Stuarts ruled England, and the times 
during which plaster ceilings, though of a character quite 
different, were used during the various Georgian reigns. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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A reproduction of this rendering by Hugh Ferriss, suitable for framing, will be mailed 
free of cost to any architect 


FOOL-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL—STEEL! 


No orner structural material will 
stand so much abuse! No other struc- 
tural material is produced with such 
care. Steel is rolled under constant 
supervision. It is tested repeatedly during pro- 
duction. It is made in large quantities by re- 
sponsible concerns. It is delivered to the job 
ready to erect. 


AMERICAN 
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No wonder the properly constructed steel 
building defies decades of constant wear, cold, 
heat, hurricane, earthquake! Let us tell you 
about the latest developments in steel design, 
fabrication and construction. You will incur no 
obligation. We will also send the important 
fact-book, “STEEL NEVER FAILS.” (A. I. A, 
Standard File No. 13.) 


Inc. 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry of the United States and Canada. Correspon- 
dence is invited. Address: A. T. North, A.I.A., Department of Architectural Relations, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
Second Book of Interiors 


VERY little while a new volume is added to the 

House & GARDEN series, which deals with houses, 
their exteriors and interiors, and their gardens. In this, 
the latest and by far the most helpful and stimulating 
of these volumes, there has been collected the very best 
of the invariably excellent matter which has appeared in 
House & GARDEN during the past year or two. It is 
a volume valuable alike to the architect, the interior 
decorator and the home owner, as well as to the large 
number of people casually interested in interior decoration. 


EVEN hundred illustrations deal with every depart- 

ment of the house,—entrance porches, vestibules and 
halls; reception and living rooms; ibraries, dining rooms 
and kitchens; stairways; bedrooms and bathrooms; 
verandas and terraces, all these illustrations presenting the 
most perfectly planned and beautifully arranged examples, 
the greater part of which are of distinctly moderate cost. 
Other departments deal with color schemes of which a 
great many are suggested ; with accessories, such as book- 
cases and built-in bookshelves; lamps and lamp shades; 
mirrors and other details of furnishing; and one section 
is given up to illustrations and text Shick make entirely 


plain the types of furniture of the different historic periods. 


It would be impossible to over-emphasize the value of this 
work to anyone interested in its subject. 


223 pages. 9% x 12% inches. Price $5. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE OF THE STATE 
CAPITOL at Lincoln, Nebraska. By Charles Harris Whitaker 
and Hartley Burr Alexander. Text and Plates, 942 x 13 ins. 
Price $10. Press of the American Institute of Architects, Inc. 


HERE are certain American architects whose work 
might be interpreted as a record of constant devel- 
opment expressed in structural, tangible form,—a record 
in which each new work indicates a definite step in ad- 
vance, a lesson learned and made the most of. Such is 
the thought which comes into the mind as one views 
-—now in retrospect—the career of Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue. It is as a planner of Gothic churches that he 
is best known, and many exist to testify to the skill with 
which he handled forms which had long seemed to be 
lifeless and dead, but which under his skillful hand be- 
came animated with vitality. His genius and his keen 
observation during travels abroad seemed to endow 
Lim with intuition which spread the history, theory and 
possibilities of architecture out before him as a sort of 
panorama, and this gave him skill in adapting from, 
various styles and many architectural periods ideas and 
motifs which he fused into a wonderfully beautiful and 
consistent whole. An instance is his work on the capitol 
of Nebraska, one of his latest achievements and that by 
which he will probably eventually be best remembered. 
Goodhue was particularly fortunate in being sur- 
rounded by craftsmen who could and did enter so whole- 
heartedly into his plans that they became as it were 
Goodhue’s personal exponents of ideas relating to sculp- 
ture, metalwork, glass, and even such comparatively 
minor details as tiling and needlework. Such, for exr 
ample, was Lee Lawrie, collaborator with the architect 
on many commissions which might easily have been 
ruined had their sculpture been handled in the way which 
many craftsmen would desire——in a way which made 
architecture a sort of framework or glorified setting for 
sculpture instead of keeping it an accessory,—highly im- 
portant, but still an accessory,—to the mistress of all the 
arts; and possibly it was this understanding between 
architect and sculptor which gave Goodhue a keen appre- 
ciation of the fact that architecture in one sense is sculp- 
ture, in that the form of a structure should be designed 
with due observance to much the same rules which govern 
sculpture in regard to mass, balance, rhythm, and weight. 
“The sculptor’s task is in a very direct sense a legacy 
from the architect. Mr. Goodhue owned two convic- 
tions which had become for him virtually canons gov- 
erning the employment of decoration, both of which 
tuled completely in his Nebraska capitol design. First 
was his determination that every element of decoration 
must be significant, that there should be introduced no 
ornament that is not relevant to the use and meaning of 
the building, and, indeed, that is not demanded by the 
use and meaning of the structure. In particular he 
detested conventional or traditional ornament employed 
merely to give the appearance of finish, or but to sat- 
isfy the prejudiced expectation which tradition fosters. 
Second, and here assuredly it was the spell of the 
ancient Orient that counted for most, the architect de- 
manded not that the building should make place for 
sculpture after the manner of pedestal or frame, but 
that the carven stone, whether image or inscription, 
should be of the substance of the building, wrought at 
those points where relief could clarify the architectural 
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form and rendered wholly within the structures and 
surfaces of the edifice. Thus, inscriptions fulfill the 
function of cornice ornament; engaged figures emerge 
2s the natural completion of pylonic masses, tablets are 
set into the crests of pavilions and upon the cheeks of. 
balustrades, and the sparse lesser ornament occurs only 
where the eye requires some restful interruption. It 
was within the limits defined by this architectural creed 
that the sculptor received his commission. He was to 
do for the building all that carved work could do to illu- 
minate its sense, and he was to do this in such a manner 
that his images should, as it were, voluntarily subordi- 
nate themselves to the architectural outlines. There was 
to be no obtrusion of the images for their own sakes, 
no self-proclamation; they were to rest quietly within 
the stones from which they were cut, speaking only when 
a natural call for light drew them into the focus. Sculp- 
ture is intrinsic within the Gothic, but for this very 
reason, perhaps, it is likely to become insubordinate, 
Leing held in place only because the whole idea of Gothic 
buildings is sculpturesque; the carven image is text, not 
punctuation. In the Classic, sculpture is but an added 
grace; even the Parthenon pediments impress one less 
by their inevitability than by the genius which could 
adapt such a theme to such a position, and they lead not 
into the cella of the goddess but into Olympian myth. 
The Nebraska capitol is neither Gothic nor Classic; it 
is of @a new architectural style; and in the problem of 
its sculpture, which was to be more temperate than in 
the Gothic and more intrinsic than in the Classic, the 
architect opened out to the sculptor an adventure in style.” 


A Notable Work on 


pes most popular and 
widely used type of archi- 
tecture in vogue in America 
today is unquestionably that 
version of the English Ren- 
aissance used during the 
reigns of George II and 
George III—or rather the 
American adaptation of the 
current English style which 
is now known as “late Colon- 
ial.” A correct understand- 
ing of the Colonial of this 
period is best had by study- 
ing the prototype from which 
it was evolved, the work of 
the great English architects 
who formulated the style which has ever since been represent- 
ative of England’s best. Mr. H. Avray Tipping gives a lucid 
and comprehensive history of the work of many famous 
architects of that time, among them the Adam brothers, who 
stand out prominently, They were the first to differ from the 
Palladian pedants and Rococo designers, and the architectural 
development of the Adam brothers had a profound effect. 
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This volume deals exclusively with the Nebraska 
capitol and with its ornament, which, though not com- 
plete, may be judged with some idea of its importance. 
SPANISH INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


AND DECORATION. By R. W, Sexton. 263 pp., 9 x 12 ins. 
Price $10. Brentano’s, New York. 


HE present widespread vogue of Spanish types of 

domestic architecture has brought with it a consid- 
erable number of works which deal with their character- 
istics and contain illustrations of American architecture 
developed in a following of the Spanish styles. American 
architects have in countless instances used the type for 
developing large country estates, chiefly in such sunny 
and balmy parts of the United States as California and 
Florida, and it has likewise been used for many large 
hotels and country clubs in the same localities. This 


has in fact been done to such an extent that the large — 


work might be said to form a class by itself, while the 
work of lesser extent (often, it is true, showing a closer 
adherence to type) may be said to form another. This 
volume, as one turns its pages, impresses one as dealing 
chiefly with work of the former nature. It illustrates 
buildings of several types,—residences, clubs, hotels and 
a few apartments,—mostly of large extent and chiefly 
of a florid and luxurious nature which one feels is 
scarcely appropriate to a type as essentially simple as the 
Spanish. Perhaps the architects were prevailed upon 
by their clients to supply splendor without regard to 
the fitness of things. The author pays considerable at- 
tention to craftsmanship in the various forms which 
play a highly important part in all Spanish architecture. 


English Architecture 


a HIS is a volume newly 
added to a monumental 
work on English architecture. 
Earlier volumes deal with the 
Tudor, Elizabethan, William 
and Mary and Queen Anne 
types, while in this volume 
the author sums up the archi- 
tectural progress which cul- 
minated during the reigns of 
the later Georges. The workis 
replete with illustrations of ex- 
teriors and interiors, of great 
country houses as well as of 
manor houses and certain 
minor buildings which afford 
precedent for use in America 
today. It fittingly completes a comprehensive treatment of 
an important subject. It is a volume which in its useful- 
ness will be of great value to architects whose work involves 
much use of Georgian design. To the student of English 
architecture it is necessary to complete his library dealing 
with design in the Tudor, Elizabethan, William and 
Mary and Queen Anne periods. It is superbly illustrated. 


ENGLISH HOMES; PERIOD VI—VOLUME I 


Late Georgian, 1760-1820 


By H. Avray Tipping, M. A., F. S. A. 


402 pp., 10% x 15% ins. 
Lavishly Illustrated. Price $25 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Chicago now boasts the world’s largest hotel, Taz Stevens. Holabird & Roche, Architects. 
It took nearly 5,000 Columbia Window Shades and Rollers to equip this giant. 


An army of Windows—marching in column forma- 
tion straight up the sheer sides of the building. 


Chicago, with its reputation for doing big things in a 
big way, has beaten the world again. The new Stevens 
Hotel throws its vast shadow over Michigan Boulevard 
and the Lake Front—and also over all other hotels on 
this planet. When you walk into the Stevens, you enter 
the largest hotel in the world. 


For such an institution, every item of equipment must 
be expertly selected—with an eye to both appearance and 
performance. And it is another convincing proof of 
Columbia superiority that in every one of the 4850 win- 
dows of the Stevens, Columbia Window Shades hang on 
Columbia Rollers. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firra AveNnug, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Ciacinnati Cleveland Detroit 
Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louis San Francisco Seattle 


Columbia 


2 
sé 


WIN 
and ROLLERS 


Columbia Rollers insure your 
guests against those petty annoy- 
ances so common with inferior 
rollers. Self-lubricating bearings, 
nickel plated ferrules of brass in- 
stead of the usual steel, and an 
extra strong, finely-tempered steel 
spring, make them practically 
trouble-proof. 


You can save time and trouble by using 
the “Standard Specification for Window 
Shades,” which we'll send on request. A 
specimen roller and samples of Columbia 
Cloth are sent with the specification. 
Just mail coupon to The Columbia Mills, 
Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


DOW SHADES 
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Aerial view of the Kearny Works, Western Electric Company, Kearny, N. J. 
O. C. Spurling, Engineer 


This group includes the cable plant, power house and mullti- 
story buildings, representing over 1,000,000 square feet of 
floor space. We now have under construction for the 
Western Electric Co., at Hawthorne Works, Chicago, a 
construction project involving an expenditure of about 
$2,500,000. The latter project covers the remodelling and 
constructing of 16 buildings having a total floor area of 


about 350,000 square feet. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
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Window Shades 


The only REAL shade 


improvement in 61 years 


Actually, these mcdern window shades are 
the first real improvement in window shades 
since Professor Hartshorn invented the 
roller shade some 61 years ago. In spite of 
eas - world-wide evolution and improvement in 
faeN BASES eh eee everything mechanical, window shades were 
Smith, Hinchman & Grills, Detroit, Architects not improved until the arrival of the Athey. 


Equipped throughout with Athey Perennial Shades, this 
fine building is a good example of the buildings throughout 
the United States which have adopted this modern shade. 


aiher Bee PE 


Quickly adjusted to shade 
the parts of windows requiring it 


Athey Shades can be raised from the bottom, or lowered 
from the top (folding like an accordian), It takes but a mo- 
ment to adjust them to exclude the sun’s direct rays, and 
this is accomplished without shading the entire window 
and shutting out all the light and air. 

They do everything that an awning can do—hence, they 
eliminate that expense and fire hazard at a cost less than 
the cost of awnings alone. 


LOWERING CORD | 
RAISING CORD. | 


Extra years of life—mean economy 


While ordinary window shades are good for only a few 
years, Athey Shades are good for many years. Many of the 
first ones made—more than 10 years ago—are still in 
good condition. 


Many architects and owners realize that three-fourths of the facade of a building 
consists of windows covered with shades of some sort. The shades used have much 
to do with the building’s appearance. Hence the ever-growing popularity of Athey. 


Athey Company 


STRAINED WIRE 


Made of a specially-woven coutil cloth, they are 


6017 West 65th Street Chicago, Illinois penctleaity indestructible. They run on arenes 
: wires so they can’t flap out of open windows 
New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. and tear. And they have no latches, catches or 


CRESSWILL-McINTCSH, Reg’d — 270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec springs to slip, stick or break. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
INCE the School of Landscape Architecture 
S was established at Harvard University in 1900 
J there have been many similar courses estab- 
lished in other universities, and instruction in this 
subject has made rapid strides. Today there are 
about 20 schools offering full courses of instruction 
leading-to a bachelor’s or master’s degree. While 
there are several schools that are open to men only, 
there are several open only to women. The majority, 
however, are coeducational. In many instances these 
schools have been established in departments of 
horticulture or floriculture, just as architectural 
schools have been placed under engineering, but 
through the influence of the National Conference on 
Instruction in Landscape Architecture the tendency 
today is to place these schools in divisions of fine 
arts, as at Cornell, where architecture, fine arts and 
landscape architecture are in the School of Archi- 
tecture, and as at Pennsylvania, where these same 
departments, together with a department of music, 
are in the School of Fine Arts. At Harvard the 
Departments of Architecture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture have always been independent of the other 
departments of the University, but have always 
worked in close cooperation, and the tendency with 
all the leading schools such as Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio State and Iowa State is toward cooperation 
between these two closely allied courses of study. 
At its meeting last year, the National Conference 
on Instruction in Landscape Architecture approved 
the five-year undergraduate course. It is believed 
that this will tend to make easier codperation be- 
tween the allied professions of architecture and 
landscape architecture, since today our architectural 
schools are adopting five-year courses. Just as the 
American Academy in Rome established its Fellow- 
ship in Landscape Architecture in 1914, with the 
idea of having representatives of all the arts at their 
institution, so too in time it is hoped to establish 
similar close codperation between the students in 
universities. In no two professions is codperation so 
important as between architecture and landscape 
architecture, and the beneficial influence of having 
students in these courses working and playing to- 
gether in universities will become apparent in years 
to come when these men are practicing their profes- 
sions and continuing the pleasant relations and 
understandings that they established when they were 
undergraduates. This association would redound 
to the advantage of these professions, the members of 
which are necessarily brought into close relations. 
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RECENT PRIZES IN ARCHITECTURE AT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


HE program for the 1927-28 competition for the 

Princeton Prizes in Architecture called for the 
designing of a memorial group of buildings on a 
university campus, the group to consist of an audi- 
torium, a library, an art museum and a tower, ar- 
ranged about a quadrangle dedicated to the Liberal 
Arts. Drawings submitted were of an unusually 
high quality and indicated an excellent grasp of the 
problem. The prizes were awarded to Martin L. 
Beck, of New York, and John A. Nelon, of Water- 
town, Mass., and honorable mentions were awarded 
to Alan C. Davoll of New York, and Harry 
Gulesian, of Ashmont, Mass. The prizes amount 
to $800 each, and entitle the winners to spend a year 
in the advanced class of the Princeton School of 
Architecture. The Jury of Award, which met at 
Princeton on June 16, 1927, consisted of Messrs. 
Corbett, D’Amato, Githens, Licht, and Morgan. 


AN HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


T a recent banquet given by the Chicago Chap- 

ter of the American Institute of Architects, an 
honorary membership in the Institute was presented 
to Charles H. Wacker, for 18 years Chairman of 
the Chicago Plan Commission, and one of the direc- 
tors of the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893. 


A MEMORIAL THEATER 


HERE has been opened a competition for de- 

signs for the new Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater at Stratford-on-Avon to replace the structure 
destroyed by fire in 1926. Details regarding the 
program may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater Association, 150 
Nassau Street, New York. The site which has been 
secured for the new building is an enlargement of 
the old site on the banks of the Avon. The destroyed 
theater, of which only the ruined walls remain, stood 
between the Avon and the road leading to the church 
where Shakespeare is buried. The selection of a 
design has been placed in the hands of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The judges of the 
competition will be E. Guy Dawber, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects; Cass Gilbert, 
President of the National Academy of Design of the 
United States; and Robert Atkinson, Director of 
Education for the Architectural Association. It is 
the hope of those in charge that the citizens of all 
English-speaking countries will unite to secure in 
the rebuilt theater at Stratford an appropriate and 
practical memorial to the greatest of English poets. 
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x 15,000,000 Annually for Alterations 


—how architects, managers and owners in New York 
are reducing this terrific tax. 


For Your Files 


—this free catalog—con- 
taining details of con- 
struction, methods of 
erecting, specifications 
and full information 
aboutTelesco. Sent free, 
upon request to ourNew 
York Office: Dept. A, 
9 East 37th St. 


NALYZEthe$15,000,000 
annual tax for office 
alterations and you will 
find among the most im- 
portant items, the matter 
of office partition. The huge 
toll which this one item 
levies, has furnished fresh 
incentive for a closer exam- 
ination of office partition. 


R. Bailey, 
for the N 


So preceding the great 
volume of office building 
construction in the New 
York district last spring, an 
intensive study of partition 
was made by architects, 
owners and managers with portability as 
a primary consideration. 


Every type of office partition was care- 
fully considered and every partition manu- 
facturer invited to tell his story. 


Twenty important new office buildings 
in the New York district made this study. 
And 16 of the 20, 80% of them, decided 
on the same kind of partition—Telesco 
Cabinet-made Partition. The list at the 
head of this advertisement furnishes an 
index of the character of the 16 buildings 
which chose Telesco. 


To Architects 


$15,000,000 annually for office 
changes to meet the demands 
of new tenants and old—that 
is the tax which building 
owners throughout the coun- 
try are paying, according to a 
survey made by Mr. George 
research engineer 
ational Association 
of Building Owners and Man- 
agers. Now architects, owners 
and managers have found a 
way to reduce this tax. A brief 
description of this proven 
method and the important 
part played by office partition, 
is detailed in this article. 


Chosen the most 
portable partition 


In spite of the fact that 
the first cost of some parti- 
tion submitted was lower, 
Telesco was chosen because 
it reduces alteration costs. 


For Telesco is almost as- 
portable as office furniture. 
Erected with screws instead 
of nails. Hence taken down 
and re-erected conveniently 
—without damage or mess 
or any alteration costs ex- 
cept labor. Made in con- 
venient sections averaging 
3 feet in width that are 
easier to move and easier to adapt to new 
arrangements. It telescopes— fitting any 
height from 7 feet up— hence its name, 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 
' (DRIWOOD CORPORATION) 
General Offices and Plant, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 


Telesco 


cabinet-made partition 
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BOURGES CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTHEAST 


From a Water Color by Otto F. Langmann 
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The Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


HOLABIRD & ROCHE, Architects 
By HENRY J. B. HASKINS 


EW of the great cities of the world are so 
situated that their principal thoroughfares 
present unbroken fronts to wide open spaces 

or waterfronts. Perhaps Edinburgh, Stockholm 
and Shanghai are chief among those favored cities 
which are comparable with Chicago in the settings 
they afford structures erected on their main thor- 
oughfares and in their most commanding positions. 

The waterfront of Chicago is destined, when 
fully developed, to be one of the most beautiful city 
parks in existence, and fortunate indeed are the 
buildings which face upon it. Michigan Avenue, in 
one unbroken sweep of considerably over a mile in 
length, enjoys this advantage; the block upon which 
the Stevens Hotel is erected is only just a little to the 
south of the center of the park, and as a result it 
enjoys to the fullest degree all of the benefits this 
great civic development affords. Situated on the 
front portion of the entire block bounded by Michi- 
gan Avenue on the east, Wabash Avenue on the west 
and Seventh and Eighth Streets on the north and 
south, the Stevens Hotel is ideally located in relation 
to the ultimate development of Chicago, as outlined 
by the Chicago Plan Commission, in its freedom 
from noise, and it is immediately accessible from the 
avenues of communication leading to and from all 
parts of the city. It is in the very heart of Chicago. 

From a view of the building obtained during an 
automobile trip along Chicago’s outer drive, one is 
able to~appreciate to the fullest extent the advan- 
tages enjoyed ‘by. the Stevens Hotel in its location. 
Here also ‘one ‘is forcibly impressed with the magni- 
tude of the undertaking, and with the great beauty 
of the results obtained. It will be apparent that 
designing the exterior of this building presented a 
problem quite different from that usually met with 
in designing the average Chicago structure, which 
is hidden in the labyrinth of streets and depends 
upon its height for the amount of skyline exposed 
to view. The Stevens Hotel presents its magnifi- 
cence to the world in a bold and straightforward 
manner, without ostentation, and it is free for all 
time from the possible obstruction of neighboring 
structures, which mars so many notable buildings. 

To the observant eye, the disposition of the major 
spaces of the building is clearly discernible, and this 


fact is perhaps one reason for the success of the 
design. The base, below the level of the courts, is 
of limestone with a sub-base of pink granite. Into 
this sub-base open the fronts of the shops which 
occur on the ground floor of the hotel. These shop 
fronts, which have ornamental cast iron frames, 
have been kept quite subordinate in their areas to 
the rest of the granite sub-base, giving full archi- 
tectural value to the granite as supporting the struc- 
ture. This is possible, since the shops are not com- 
mercial in the ordinary sense, but are primarily in- 
cluded in the layout to supply the needs of? the 
guests of the hotel, who, it must be remembered, 
are aS numerous as the inhabitants of a town of 
many thousand population,—almost a small city. 

In the stone base of the building are incorporated 
the lofty and dignified windows lighting several of 
the larger units on the second floor level, including 
the main dining room, lounge, main ballroom, ete. 
Viewed from the exterior, on the Michigan Avenue 
front, this array of balconied windows, 400 feet 
long, is tremendously impressive, the windows 
affording a fine view at all times, and on gala 
occasions offering a close-up view of parades and the 
like. The shafts of the pavilions are of brick, 
penetrated in a regular, rhythmic and _ patternlike 
manner with uniformly sized windows, expressive 
of exactly what they are,—a grouping of thousands 
of bedroom windows so deftly arranged that no one 
room would appear to have the advantage over its 
neighbors in light, air and view, but rather that all 
enjoy them to the fullest degree. The exterior treat- 
ment is carried around all the walls of the structure, 
and the fire escapes are successfully placed on the 
alley at the rear of the building, wholly out of sight. 

The upper portion of the structure, embracing 
three stories, is almost entirely of limestone, archi- 
tecturally completing each pavilion as an individual 
unit, and also tying together and unifying the build- 
ing as a whole. This unification of parts is further 
emphasized by the introduction of superimposed 
structures, including a promenade around the center 
portion of the building and an imposing tower over 
the center block where, among other things, there 
will be located a radio studio, for broadcasting 
through a remote-control station. In a structure of 
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this kind more than of any other is the exterior de- 
sign influenced by the practical arrangements of the 
plan, and here the great mass of the building, public 
in character, called for a quiet dignity of expression, 
which should be satisfying and secure for all time 
against passing architectural fads and fancies. The 
motifs used throughout the exterior have been taken 
from the French periods of architecture ——Louis 
XIV, XV and XVI,—and they have been very 
freely though very carefully used, producing a build- 
ing the exterior of which is imposing, yet dignified, 
commanding yet inviting, colossal yet refined, in all 
ways appearing to be just what it is,—a worthy addi- 
tion to the ever-increasing number of Chicago’s 
beautiful and practical buildings, and in its own field 
a structure that is second to none anywhere. 
Anyone can very readily appreciate the gigantic 
task involved in the planning of such a city in a 
block, as indeed the Stevens Hotel is. Conceive of 
a jig-saw puzzle of some 5000 parts to be sorted 
and shifted, correlated and arranged, until a perfect 
working whole is produced, and a slight idea of the 
difficulty can be imagined. As with a puzzle, units 
of similar sizes and intended for similar uses belong 
together, and the 2810 typical bedroom units offered 
the logical point at which to commence the arrange- 
ment of the plans, which required the greatest skill. 
It is interesting to know that over 10,000 distinct 
and individual drawings were made for the erection 
of the hotel. In the early stages of the planning, 
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installation of two separate groups of elevators was 
proposed, and more wings or pavilions were indi- 
cated. Gradually, by a process of elimination and 
improvement, the plan crystallized around a centrally 
controlled group of elevators opening onto the 400- 
foot corridor which traverses the entire length of the 
hotel, and off which four transverse corridors lead 
to the individual pavilions. A considerable amount 
of possible room accommodation was sacrificed to 
permit of the extra wide courts which now provide 
an abundance of light and air to all rooms and offer 
to the majority of the rooms an uninterrupted view 
over Lake Michigan almost to the Michigan shore. 
Each of the typical floors is controlled by a floor 
clerk located at the end of the elevator lobby and 
having complete observance of all incoming and out- 
going guests, and who is in touch with every activity 
of the hotel by pneumatic tube systems. Adjacent 
to the desk of each floor clerk is a reception room 
for visitors’ use. It is interesting to note that in 
order to arrive at the best possible results in bed- 
room arrangement, several model bedrooms were 
erected at the LaSalle Hotel, with bathrooms, closets 
and furnishings complete in every possible way. 
The early studies determined the placing of the 
public rooms on the lower floors, avoiding placing 
too heavy a tax on the elevators, affording easy 
accessibility and concentrating rooms for public 
functions and the various utilities connected with 
them. The main entrance to the hotel, centrally 
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Elevator Lobby, Second Floor, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
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situated on Michigan Avenue, opens through the 
east corridor directly into the grand stair hall, or by 
a turn to the right or left to the office lobby or the 
south lobby, affording general access to all parts of 
the house. The Seventh Street doorway, or what 
might be called the entrance from the “‘loop,”’ opens 
almost directly into the office lobby, with ready 
access to the Colchester Grill, the basement lunch 
room, toilet rooms, and other departments that are 
arranged at this end of the building. The Eighth 
Street doorway may well be termed the “social” 
entrance to the hotel, giving direct access to the un- 
usual and complete facilities of the banquet check 
room, to the grand banquet hall above, and to the 
enormous exhibition hall below. Both of the latter 
spaces, in addition to the assembly room and lesser 
banquet halls of the third floor, are arranged to 
function together, and can adequately take care of 
the largest of public gatherings. The kitchens, it 
will be noted, are placed at the rear center of the 
plan, and are arranged to give service in all direc- 
tions to the various rooms grouped around them. 
Entering the hotel through the bronze glazed 
doors of the Seventh Street entrance, one passes 
through a spacious vestibule to a wide corridor lead- 
ing to the office lobby. The vestibule and corridor 
have the walls lined to their full height with red 
marble; the floors are gray marble in pattern, and 
the ceilings are of beautifully modeled low-relief 
ornamental plaster, vaulted and decorated in cream 
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and gold. From the corridor, entrance is afforded 
to the corner store through a bronze finished door- 
way, flanked with unique individual show windows. 
An interesting feature is the grouping of house tele- 
phones, arranged in recessed marble niches framed 
with ornamental bronze frames. The entrance lobby 
to the Colchester Grill is finished in plaster in Louis 
XV style, lined with mirrored doors, and decorated 
in black, gray and gold, while off the lobby are 
located a check room and a women’s reception room 
which are finished alike in a rich and warm gray. 

The table d’hote dining room, which has been 
given the attractive name of the “Colchester Grill,” 
should delight the eyes of all those restless individuals 
forever demanding something new. A most en- 
gaging vista is had from the short flight of steps 
leading down to the room. Here we find an ultra- 
modern treatment that will satisfy the most exacting 
taste. The columns, which are enclosed with black 
and gold marble, contain mirrors with elaborately 
ornamented and gilded frames. The ceiling is 
vaulted in plaster with ornament radiating from the 
columns along the intersecting lines of the vaults. 
The floor is of a gray marble in patterns, The walls 
are skillfully lightened in effect with framed mirrors, 
a continuation of the window treatment around the 
inside walls, and the ornamental grilles and other 
details give a highly architectural character to the 
general scheme. The room is in every sense a day- 
light room and is 65 by 80 feet in its dimensions. 


Elevator Lobby, First Floor, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
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Crossing the east corridor, the visitor to the hotel 
enters the great stair hall and is impressed by its 
grandeur and magnificence. Here indeed is the 
piece de resistance of the building, the very heart of 
its architectural glory, directing with a gesture the 
royal road to the great public spaces just above. 
From the floor, which is interestingly patterned with 
gray and black marbles, the stairs lead on either side 
in a series of flights, terraces and landings to the 
main dining room and lounge level. This great stair 
hall is 46 feet wide by 140 feet long, and is of im- 
mense height. The stair treads are gray with an 
interesting use of black marble in the risers. The 
hall is interestingly designed in the Louis XVI style 
after the stone stair hall of the Petit Trianon. The 
walls are of Roman travertine in which the holes 
peculiar to this material have been filled with cement. 
The lower portions of the walls are rusticated, form- 
ing a support for the pilasters and columns of the 
arcaded treatment of the upper portion. This in 
turn carries a plaster ceiling having the decorations 
in a wood finish characteristic of this style, richly 
decorated in dull gold, and with the large panels 
given a conventional open sky treatment with flying 
figures after the manner of this period. The effect 
is heightened by the use of hammered wrought iron 
balustrades in the openings on the second floor level, 
and iron railings for the stairs and within the arches. 

On the west side of the Eighth Street lobby, two 
openings afford entrance to the banquet check room. 
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and this is probably one of the largest installations 
of its kind; there are facilities for taking care of 
3000 guests with ease and dispatch. The various 
spaces are attractively fitted up, have black marble 
counters, and are decorated in blue and gold. Off 
this section are 12 dressing rooms and also 12 other 
rooms off the south parlor. Each room has its lava- 
tory, dressing table, etc., and is a complete boudoir 
in itself. The men’s cafe is readily accessible from 
the west corridor, but at the same time it is sepa- 
rated from it by a lobby on either side of which are a 
check room and cigar counter. This insures that 
privacy which is considered to be so essential in this 
sort of a room. The walls, columns and the ceiling 
beams are paneled with sand-blasted, quarter-sawed 
oak, designed in a very restrained version of the 
Louis XV style. The ceilings of plaster are finished 
in a warm buff, and the floors are gray and black 
marbles. The room has an attractive chimneypiece, 
and is warm, inviting, and in every sense a real 
men’s room,—a highly successful men’s restaurant. 

Off the west corridor, in connection with the ban- 
quet check room, is the banquet hall staircase leading 
to the grand ballroom foyer on the second floor. 
This has marble treads and risers and wrought iron 
railings, and it winds up past three paintings set in 
the wall panels which were designed to receive them. 

If only by virtue of its size, the grand ballroom 
is the most important. It is located on the second 
floor of the hotel, fronting on Eighth Street and 
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Michigan Avenue. The hotel entrance specially 
arranged for use in connection with the grand ball- 
room is located on Eighth Street and opens onto a 
spacious lobby off which are arranged checking 
facilities. The checkrooms, of course, afford every 
possible convenience in the way of toilet accommo- 
dations, individual dressing rooms, etc., while the 
hairdressing rooms are immediately adjacent. From 
the check room entrance is obtained immediately to 
the lobby containing the banquet hall stairs, afford- 
ing easy and direct access to the assembly room on 
the second floor, from which the grand banquet hall 
is reached. The main bank of passenger elevators 
is immediately adjoining the assembly room, which 
is also directly approached from the writing room, 
the lounge and the grand stair hall. From the 
assembly room many openings give entrance to the 
grand ballroom, which is a little more than 80 feet 
wide by approximately 165 feet long and 35 feet 
high. The floor area is approximately 14,000 square 
feet. There is a balcony about 8 feet wide extend- 
ing around the room. ‘The seating capacity for 
banquet purposes is 3,000. The grand ballroom has 
an oak parquet floor on the main floor and a rubber 
tile floor on the balcony. The walls are lined with 
marble from the floor to the under side of the 
balcony, and there is a base of the same material 


around the balcony, protecting the decorated walls. 


The lighting of the room, in addition to wall fix- 
tures, is afforded by ten exquisitely designed large 
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crystal chandeliers, designed by Vian of Paris, and 
some of these are ingeniously grouped at the center 
of the room in such a manner that with the use of 
wall hangings, suspended from hooks in the ceiling, 
the center portion of the room can be enclosed in 
the form of a small but perfect theater. This ar- 
rangement makes use of the speaker’s platform at 
the side as a stage. A motion picture booth is pro- 
vided, using a full-sized theatrical silver screen. 
Hooks are provided in the ceiling for the support 
of anything that it may be desired to hang, and the 
floors are Srneeny strong for the display of the 
heaviest truck, automobile, or machinery, any of 
which can be easily brought into this space. Ordi- 
narily the room is one large open hall, capable of 
housing a circus if necessary, but arrangements are 
made for its division into areas for approximately 98 
exhibition booths, with the necessary circulation 
spaces ; each booth space is supplied with live steam, 
gas, electricity, air and all possible mechanical re- 
quirements for any kind of exhibit likely to be held. 

The main dining room is a room of fine dignity. 
It is approached from the north end of the grand 
stair hall through an entrance lobby opening into the 
raised portion of the room on the west side. This 
side of the room is connected with the lower level, 
which parallels Michigan Avenue, by two broad 
flights of steps, flanked with gray marble abutments. 
The two levels are separated by a pilastered arcade 
running the full length of the room, the openings 
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between which are enclosed by balustrades. Thus 
the patrons in the upper level will enjoy the same 
superb outlook toward the lake as those on the 
lower. The style used is that of Louis XVI, and is 
carried out mainly in plaster with bases and sub- 
bases of verde antique marble. Between the win- 
dows the walls are treated with mirrored panels, 
surrounding the crystal lighting fixtures and sur- 
mounted by painted panels in the manner charac- 
teristic of the period. The floor is laid with gray 
marble squares, sepa- 
rated by white marble 
bands, and the room is 
decorated in gray and 
gold and hung with rose 
silk hangings. An at- 
mosphere of refined 
architectural solidity and 
permanence is given to 
the room by the use of 
the arcaded dividing wall 
and the long row of 
free-standing supports. 
The “controlling 
brains” of the hotel oc- 
cupy the fourth floor of 
the center pavilion, and 
the accommodation for 
them is necessarily am- 
ple. Here we find the 
manager’s office, with 
rooms for his secretary 
and stenographers, the 
assistant manager, maitre 
d’hotel, convention man- 
ager, and directors. A 
large area is given over 
to the booking office, 
auditor’s office, waiting room, paymaster, employ- 
ment office, vaults, and all the other necessary 
adjuncts required to complete what might be the 
City Hall of the Stevens City. The walls of the 
manager’s office are finished with light oak panel- 
ing, and those in the directors’ room in dark oak. 
There is a very spacious library finished in walnut 
paneling, fitted with racks and shelving, and afford- 
ing a pleasant lounging place for guests of a literary 
turn of mind in which to keep in touch with the 
latest books. The room has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 15,000 volumes. Sample rooms for the use 
of commercial salesmen occupy most of the remain- 
ing fourth floor level, and mention should be made 
of the telephone exchange, which is necessarily ex- 
tensive to handle the vast number of calls which will 
be made into and out of the hotel in evena single day. 
Each of the typical floors contains approximately 
140 rooms, and all open from spacious corridors 
which are heavily carpeted, with painted paneled 
walls and corniced ceilings. All rooms enjoy ample 
light and view, and have bathrooms and closets in 
connection. Suites are arranged at the ends of the 
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pavilions. The rooms are variously decorated, with 
paper and paneled walls, and are variously furnished. 
Opening from the north corridor, and almost 
directly from the stairway, there is a decidedly at- 
tractive and unusual lunch room capable of seating 
200,—‘‘tea garden’”’ would perhaps be a more appro- 
priate name, as it is a veritable Japanese fairyland. 
The pilasters around the room are characteristically 
painted in harmony with the walls, and frame beauti- 
ful painted panels. The green in the rubber tile 
floor, and in the verde 
antique marble counter 
tops forms a delightful 
contrast to this colorful 
effect. The counter 
fronts are quietly treated 
with royal gray marble. 
The glass lighting fix- 
tures and the solid 
bronze seats form de- 
lightful adjuncts to this 
attractive oriental setting. 
From the south ends 
of both east and west 
corridors. steps lead 
down to what is the 
largest exhibition hall so 
far constructed in con- 
nection with a_ hotel. 
This vast area affords 
over 35,000 square feet 
of exhibition space, and 
the arrangement of the 
columns suggests a series 
7+. \ of vast halls directly con- 
/ nected with one another. 
~ There is area for (159 
booths, approximately 10 

by 10 to 10 by 12 feet. The booths are equipped 
with cabinets, containing power, telephone, hot and 
cold water, high-pressure gas and all equipment 
necessary for various kinds of exhibition purposes. 
The interesting feature of the roof is the long 
arcaded promenade, tile paved and extending ap- 
proximately three-quarters of the entire length of 
the building, or 280 feet. This is entirely of lime- 
stone; it is roofed in, but open at the sides. This 
is one of the finest roof gardens anywhere to be 
found, and by a stretch of the imagination one can 
conceive of being on a gigantic airplane, headed for 
the Michigan shore, clearly discernible on a clear 
day. Rising above the promenade, the center por- 
tion is carried up four floors in the form of a beauti- 
ful tower, the crowning feature of the entire design. 
Among the many suggestions for the use of the 
space this tower affords, is included a radio studio, 
to be connected by remote control with a broadcast- 
ing station. The Stevens Hotel represents the utmost 
development to which the modern hotel has been 
brought. Every detail of the structure is the last 
word in planning, design, building, and mechanism. 
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Structural Design of the Stevens Hotel 


By BENJAMIN B. SHAPIRO 
Structural Engineer, Holabird & Roche, Architects 


hotels were placed on the upper floors, or had 
open courts above them, and the problems of the 
structural engineer were comparatively simple. It 
was found, however, that these rooms must be placed 
on the lower floors in order to prevent interruption 
in the normal operation and service of the hotel. 
The problems of the structural engineer are thus 
greatly complicated, and it was necessary in the case 
of the Stevens Hotel for him to work with the archi- 
tects from the beginning while'the sketches were in 
the rough or preliminary stage and at 1 /16-inch scale. 
In this hotel the most difficult problem was that 
of providing girders and trusses over the large public 
rooms. Of the 300 columns, only 123 extend from 
the roof to the foundations. That means that prac- 
tically all the interior columns have to be supported 
on girders and trusses. It was apparent that the 
design of the typical floor construction was to be the 
controlling factor in the design of the heavy truss 
and girder work. Many designs of typical panels 
were worked out and analyzed as to weight and cost. 
It was finally decided that slab and joist construction 
carried by steel girders should be used. It was found 
that there was a saving in using this type rather than 
a floor construction which would give a flat surface 
for the ceiling. This was due to the saving in 
structural steel which more than made up for the 
increased cost of plastering. The floor construction 
was designed with every partition taken care of 
locally and not figured as a distributed load over the 
floor area. Every joist was designed in accordance 
with its actual load, and every girder was designed 
for the actual reactions of the joists upon them. 
Wire mesh was used in all floor slabs so as to have 
a sufficient amount of temperature reinforcing at 
close spacing and because of the thin slabs used. 
All girders and trusses carrying columns are lo- 
cated between the fourth and sixth floors. Many 
different types of girders are used, from the single 
web girders, 132 inches deep, occupying a complete 
story height, with openings through them for cor- 
ridors, to shallow double-box girders 30 inches deep. 
The framing of the grand ballroom or banquet 
hall was one of the most interesting as well as the 
most difficult of the problems faced by the structural 
engineer. This ballroom is approximately 85 feet 
by 169 feet in the clear,—with its floor at the second 
floor level of the hotel and its ceiling at the height of 
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the fifth floor. Girders and trusses were introduced 
to carry the immense load of 21 typical floors of 
hotel rooms above this ballroom, not to mention the 
attic and roof. The great trusses designed to carry 
this terrific load are placed about 35 feet on centers, 
and each has a span of 86 feet and a depth of 
31 feet, center to center of the chords, making it 
threé stories high. Each truss carries a load of ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 pounds, each supporting 5 
columns directly and 13 columns indirectly. Due to 
the location of these columns, an unusual unsymmetri- 
cal truss design was necessary, and a combined pin- 
connected and riveted truss was adopted to meet the 
unusual conditions and take care of the corridors. 

A glance at the accompanying figure will show the 
unusual nature of this truss and the ingenious and 
logical way in which the whole problem was finally 
solved. The peculiar construction shown at the 
right of the diagram was made necessary by the cor- 
ridor which runs through at this point. A saddle of 
plates and angles is here made to hang from the 
end pin with two vertical hangers, giving sufficient 
clearance to straddle the corridors of the fifth and 
sixth floors. The bottom of the hangers is not con- 
nected to the bottom chord, but a stirrup is formed at 
their lower ends to prevent sagging in the tie-bars. 

Some idea of the size of this truss is gained when 
one realizes that the pins in the top chord at an end 
post are 16 inches in diameter, over 4 feet in length, 
and weigh approximately 4,000 pounds each. The 
direct stress in the top chord of the truss is 3,660,000 
pounds, besides a uniform load of 5,700 pounds per 
lineal foot. This necessitates a cross section area of 
291 square inches. The tie-bars at the northern 
end of the truss have a cross section area of 192 
square inches to take a direct stress of 3,000,000 
pounds. The supporting of these four immense 
trusses was also an interesting problem. They are 
carried on columns 77 feet in length, built up of 
plates and angles with longitudinal and _ horizontal 
diaphragms. ‘The total load carried by these columns 
varies from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 pounds and re- 
quires a cross sectional area of 500 square inches. 
Each column was fabricated in one piece weighing 
from 70 to 90 tons, and measuring approximately 
48 by 54 inches, as it was found impossible to design 
a suitable splice to be made on the site that would 
adequately take care of the bending of the columns. 

Particular attention was given to the design of the 
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intermediate floors framing in between the trusses. 
Between the center pair of trusses, and between the 
other two trusses and the outside walls, plate girders 
132 inches deep were framed in at the fifth story. 
These girders each carry two interior columns and 
act as ties between the bottom chords. Between 
the center pair of trusses and the two exterior trusses 
plate girders were framed to form the roof over the 
ballroom, and between the trusses at the north end, 
inverted trusses two stories high were framed. 

All columns rest on rolled steel slabs for base 
plates, these slabs varying in size from 20 inches 
square by 2% inches thick to 42 inches square by 
5 inches thick where square plates are used. The 
larger columns required round steel slabs as large 
as 94 inches in diameter and 11% inches thick, round 
slabs being used so that there would be no difficulty 
in setting them in the caissons. Wherever a load on 
a caisson exceeded 2,000,000 pounds a 1:1:2 mix 
was used for the concrete which effected a consider- 
able saving. The soil conditions in Chicago near 
the lake demanded special caisson work for the 
foundations. Due to the conditions found in sinking 
the test caisson, it was decided that no hardpan cais- 
sons should be used for any columns. It was even 
necessary to sink rock caissons to support the re- 
taining walls around the building which do not rest 
upon the building caissons. Special details had to 
be worked out for the construction of these deep 
retaining walls. Instead of the usual- wood drums 
and screws against wood walers, there were designed 
special steel drums against steel walers. By using 
these the formwork of the retaining walls could be 
built and the reinforcing placed for the total height 
of the walls. Then pouring the walls in one opera- 
tion removed any danger of water leakage through 
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construction joints, as the steel drums and walers 
were left in place and encased completely in con- 
crete. The foundation wall runs down as far as 65 
feet below grade. With this deep sub-basement 
work came the problem of taking care of the hori- 
zontal thrust of the walls due to the soil conditions. 

In order to take care of this thrust, the basement 
floor was designed as one great two-way concrete 
slab, 18 inches thick, that transfers the stress from 
one wall clear through the building to the other wall. 
For the first sub-basement floor a 10-inch concrete 
slab was used resting on steel, or in some places upon 
reinforced concrete girders. This whole system 
of substructure was, therefore, made self-sustaining, 
supported only on columns and caissons, as it was not 
advisable to depend upon the poor soil for the carry- 
ing of any floor load. To support the five Westing- 
house generators, each producing a floor load of 
2,500 pounds per square foot, a special reinforced 
concrete flat slab was designed to withstand vibration. 

The fireproofing of all the structural steel in the 
building was accomplished with a 1:2:4 mix of con- 
crete, and even the various girders and trusses were 
so fireproofed. In the case of the large trusses, each 
member was first wrapped with very fine mesh and 
4 inches of concrete was poured around the outside of 
the mesh. The mesh was used with the columns also. 

In the engineering of a building of such magnitude 
as the Stevens Hotel, it was necessary that the 
structural engineer take into consideration the vari- 
ous mechanical and electrical problems in order to 
coordinate his work with that of the other engineers 
to produce an efficient and serviceable structure. 
From the beginning and throughout the entire work 
the close codperation of the engineers with the archi- 
tect and owner insured the success of the undertaking. 
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Scientific Library, San Diego 


By ROSE HENDERSON 


MERICAN public libraries the country over 
are being more thoughtfully adapted to the 
tastes and needs of their particular com- 

munities and so represent in an interesting way the 
individualities of various localities. The library is 
coming to have greater importance as a center of 
community interest, being combined in many _ in- 
stances with art galleries and little theaters and so 
deepening and enlarging its original function and 
appeal. The architecture of these libraries often 
reflects this growing democracy of service, and the 
buildings in a number of instances have become 
definite parts of civic schemes instead of existing 
in a remote and superior manner and acknowledging 
no esthetic obligation or kinship to their neighbors. 

Architects and building committees are beginning 
to realize a few of the possibilities in harmonious 
civic planning and are developing something like 
unity and coherence instead of the chaotic conglom- 
eration of styles and periods represented in many of 
our cities, from Fifth Avenue to Main Street. A 


library is now most frequently designed with refer- 
ence to a whole community center, as in Pasadena, 
where a beautiful new structure will form a unit in 
a group of public buildings planned and com- 
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missioned at the same time. The example of in- 
telligently codrdinating architectural groups, large 
and small, is having its gratifying influence. At 
Rancho Santa Fe, Calif., for instance, an entire 
town is being built on an old Spanish estate which 
was once the 9000-acre cattle range of a famous 
soldier of fortune. The owner built his adobe 
manor house on a sumptuous scale, and the building 
still stands in the shelter of magnificent pepper trees. 
It has been decided to preserve the old ranch house 
and all the relics of the past and to erect new. struc- 
tures that will accord with the setting and traditions. 
Some 400 domestic designs will be developed in 
the Spanish Colonial type of architecture, and also 
shops, offices, school buildings and a civic auditorium. 

Spanish architecture of impressive design dis- 
tinguishes the Scientific Library of San Diego, and 
the interior carries on and elaborates in unique de- 
tail the general structural character and feeling. 
The library is a part of the California Building which 
was designed by Bertram G. Goodhue for the San 
Diego Exposition. It has recently been utilized as 
a library center in one of the most harmonious park 
groups in the country. Instead of building cheap, 
temporary exposition structures and then wastefully 


Main Hall, Scientific Library, San Diego 
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“scrapping” them, San Diego was _ far-sighted 
enough to recognize the opportunity for evolving a 
distinctive civic group in Balboa Park, and the result 
is a delightful model with valuable suggestions for 
community builders anywhere. The permanent ex- 
position buildings have been adapted gradually to 
various civic functions, and a new art gallery has 
been constructed recently to harmonize with the group. 

The Scientific Library is conveniently located at 
the west end of the Plaza, next door to the Museum 
of the American Indian. Its main facade is rich 
with ornament typical of the Spanish Renaissance. 
Sculptured figures from Spanish-American history 
fill niches above and on either side of the main en- 
trance, and a pleasing window and balcony arrange- 
ment occupies the center of the facade above the 
arched doorway. At the right of the entrance rises 
a massive tower that is topped with colored tile 
mosaic, and on either side are restful wall areas, 
soft and mellow in texture. The building as a whole 
affords an admirable illustration of the architectural 
value of simple austerity of plain walls relieved by 
concentrated ornament in dome or facade or by 
richly encrusted arches. Deep walls in rough plaster 
finish give a delightful sense of seclusion inside, and 
the treatment of ceilings and balconies is gracious 
and dignified. Striking interior features are the 
Main Entrance great carved monuments from Quirigua, suggesting 
in graphic detail the Mexican spirit which has in- 
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Carved Monuments from Quirigua, Scientific Library, San Diego a 
Bertram G. Goodhue, Architect 
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fluenced the architecture and which represents what 
is perhaps the most significant scientific interest of 
this southwestern country. Geographically and 
sympathetically, San Diego is close to the ancient 
civilizations of Mexico and Central America, and 
the Scientific Library suggests the rich and barbaric 
atmosphere of the Spanish-Indian cities in a unique 
and dignified manner. The grotesque monoliths are 
so placed that they enter harmoniously into the archi- 
tectural design. They carry the eye up to carved 
balcony friezes, emphasize the solidity of an austere 
column, or else mark the center of a curving alcove. 

In the main lobby of the library are beautiful 
mural paintings by Carlos Vierra, representing the 
ancient Maya cities of Mexico, Guatamala and 
Honduras. ‘These are satisfying decorative panels, 
and they are scientifically accurate. They have the 
tawny yellows, the enchanting pinks and blues of the 
actual ruins. The Jean Beman Smith frieze portrays 
the life of the ancient peoples of Central America, 
and there is a replica of the frieze of American dis- 
covery and conquest by Sally James Farnum, the 
bronze original of which is in Washington. 

The interior furnishings and decorations are dis- 
tinctly in keeping with the atmosphere and purpose 
of the building, and the structure as a whole repre- 
sents an unusual blending of the appeal of science 
and of art. Maya paintings by Henry Louvins in Main Hall from Balcony 
bright blue, red and yellow form brilliant panels of 


Botanical Building and Garden, Scientific Library, San Diego 
Bertram G. Goodhue, Architect 
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color on the gray walls and are singularly at home 
in the unusual setting. These designs represent 
actual primitive motifs and are developed in char- 
acteristic color and form. The central open space, 
under the dome and enclosed by massive pillars, is 
devoted to reading tables, magazine racks and cata- 
log files. Back of this central area are book stacks 
and reading alcoves. In the balconies are books and 
various art exhibits, including those of ceramics, 
tapestries and casts. Gorgeous Chinese vases and 
majolica ware, brasses and other colorful displays 
are appropriately placed in the long gray alcoves. 
Mural paintings are set effectively into the plain 
wall spaces below the upper windows and above the 
carved balcony balustrades. Beamed ceilings, as well 
as carved doors and pilaster ornaments carry on the 
Spanish-Mexican feeling of the impressive facade. 

In addition to its advantages of felicitous housing, 
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the Scientific Library enjoys a most ideal landscape 
and architectural setting. Just around the corner are 
a botanical building and conservatory, banked with 
tropical flowers and shrubbery and reflected in mag- 
nificent lily pools. Lofty arches connect the library 
with secluded winding driveways bordered with 
flowering shrubbery and slender columns of euca- 
lyptus. Across the street from the library is the 
“Science of Man” Building, closely affiliated with 
the Scientific Library in its exhibits and lecture 
courses. Beyond this building is the Natural His- 
tory Museum with its richly encrusted ornament and 
sweeping arcades. To the east of the library is the 
great paved Plaza de Panama, surrounded by other 
picturesque structures of Spanish and Mexican 
types. South of the Plaza are the beautiful “‘cas- 
cades,” and a sloping, flower-set lawn flanked by 
buildings used as a music center, and a branch library. 


Cabrillo Bridge, Connecting Botanical Gardens and Scientific Library, San Diego 
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century. In 1905, the then kitchen court was discovered to contain a beautiful court- 

yard of about 1450, with columns in two stories in the best Brunelleschi manner. 
During the process of restoring this courtyard I discovered evidences of earlier work on the 
same foundations. so there was probably a villa on the same site as early as the middle of 
the fourteenth century. On the town house of the Taddei family in Florence is a tablet 
Stating that Raphael was a frequent visitor to the family in that house, and it is therefore 
entirely probable that he spent considerable time at the villa. 

In a facade of the sixteenth century is a curious and unique curved wall, which I have 
always attributed to Raphael himself, but I have to admit that this attribution has been 
scouted by antiquarians. It is, however. very much in his manner, and I| see no reason why 
he should not, during one of his visits, have sketched these curves which have a balance and 
swing which seem to me peculiarly his. During the siege of Florence, in 1525 I think, the 
besiegers took possession of the villa, owing to its commanding position. and frcm there 
bombarded Florence. There are still evidences of the counter-attacks of the Florentine 
defenders. During the seventeenth and the two following centuries, little is known about the 
villa, although there are evidences of work having been done, as it contains a chapel of the 
Jate seventeenth century with a Rococo plaster ceiling. The villa was bought by me in 1905 
from a Russian. Baron de Nolda, who had owned it since 1890. He had changed the name 
to “Villa Curonia,’—Curonia being the Italian for his native Baltic province of Kurland. 

Owing to the legend of Raphael in connection with the villa, | had the walls of the 
important rooms examined by experts for traces of possible frescoes, which that master might 
presumably have executed, during some of his many visits, but nothing of importance was 
ever found. The rooms on the ground floor are all vaulted and are about 15 feet high. The 
second floor has a stud of about 12 feet. Of course the scale of the rooms is enormous. 


A* far as is known, the Villa Curonia belonged to the Taddei family i fourteenth 
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Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Pa. 


DAVIS, DUNLAP & BARNEY, Architects 


HE Cheltenham High School, at Elkins Park, 

in Cheltenham Township, Pa., is one of the 

most recent as well as one of the most suc- 
cessful public school structures built in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia. This school has been so 
planned that, when the building program is ultimately 
completed, it will be H-shaped, the principal frontage 
being on one of the uprights of the H. That part 
of the building already finished, and opened for oc- 
cupancy in January last, is the northeastern leg of 
the H. As the growing needs of the township re- 
quire it, the remaining portions of the school struc- 
ture will be erected in the manner provided for in 
the comprehensive scheme. As a matter of fact, 
although the part of the building now in use is ade- 
quate to meet the present actual needs, an additional 
unit is now under construction. This will provide 
more classrooms and likewise more ample space for 
the teaching of “domestic science” and other branches. 
The building as it now stands furnishes accom- 
modation for 1,000 pupils. In addition to the usual 
classroom accommodations, there are offices for the 
superintendent of the school district and his as- 
sistants ; offices for the principal and his secretary; a 
large auditorium capable of seating over 1,000; a 
library; a music room where the school orchestra, 


Cheltenham 


Auditorium, 


High School, Elkins Park, Pa. \ 
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the school band, the glee club and other musical 
organizations hold their rehearsals, and where some 
musical instruction is given; an art room, in which 
drawing and water color lessons are given; rest 
rooms for men and women teachers; a common 
faculty room, in which the teachers’ luncheon is 
served ; and completely equipped chemistry, physics 
and biology laboratories. Every need is provided for. 

The school building stands on a steep hillside slop- 
ing abruptly away from the long northeastern front. 
This renders it possible to have a large, airy, well 
lighted, basement with windows overlooking the 
slope. In this basement, underneath the flag-paved 
terrace along the northeastern front, are the boys’ 
and girls’ gymnasiums. In connection with each 
gymnasium and convenient of access from the halls 
of the main floor above are spacious and well venti- 
lated locker rooms with toilets and shower baths ad- 
joining. Connected with each gymnasium likewise 
are offices for the physical directors, and “correc- 
tive” rooms with the necessary appointments for 
physical examinations and special apparatus for the 
treatment and correction of physical defects. In the 
offices there is filing space for card indices contain- 
ing the physical records of all pupils in attendance 
at the school. The boys’ gymnasium, where basket 
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ball games are played, has a gallery with a seating 
capacity of 350. The basement also contains a large 
and completely appointed kitchen with a cold storage 
and refrigerating plant of the most approved sort. 
Immediately adjoining the kitchen is the cafeteria, 
directly conducted by the school authorities, where 
the pupils can get a well cooked hot luncheon at 
barely more than actual cost. The diet is properly 
varied and under careful supervision. From the 
kitchen a dumbwaiter connects with the faculty room 
above, so that luncheon for the teachers can readily 
be sent up to them. The remainder of the basement 
area is given over to the 
heating and ventilating 
plants. The heating is 
automatically controlled, 
so that an even tempera- 
ture can be maintained 
throughout the entire 
building. There is also 
an emergency lighting 
system to be used in 
event of there being any 
temporary stoppage of 
the outside lighting cur- 
rent. Over and above 
the provisions already 
mentioned, on the upper 
floor there are a doctor’s 
office for the school’s 
medical superintendent ; 
a nurse’s room connected 
with the rest rooms, and 
equipped with every con- 
ceivable requisite for 
emergencies ; and a fully 
appointed dentist’s office, 
where not only can the 
pupils’ teeth be thor- 
oughly examined but 
where also any kind of dental work can be performed 
when occasion calls for it in school administration. 

In the extension now being built there will be a 
thoroughly equipped food laboratory where instruc- 
tions will be given in cooking, balanced diets and the 
scientific management of foods; a “clothing labora- 
tory,” where sewing and clothes making will —be 
taught ; and a model apartment consisting of living 
room, dining room, bedroom, bath, kitchenette and 
laundry, which will serve as a basis for instruction 
in furnishing and housekeeping. The offices of the 
superintendent and of the principal are on the 
main floor, near the center of the structure; 
the central hallways are wide enough to insure 
ease and rapidity of circulation and to give room 
for the pupils’ coat and hat lockers, in such places 
as they occur; the typewriter rooms of the com- 
mercial department are on the upper floor of one of 
the projecting wings, over the drawing or art room, 
so that the noise of the typewriters cannot disturb 
classes in the body of the building; the music room 
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is on the ground floor of the corresponding wing and 
separated from the rest of the structure by an open 
archway so that neither rehearsals nor singing les- 
sons can annoy classes in session; and the labora- 
tories are in the uppermost central block of the 
structure over the main entrance, placed there prob- 
ably in order to secure proper ventilation for them. 
The walls of the school are built of brick with cut 
limestone trimmings. The faces of the walls dis- 
play a bond consisting of two courses of stretchers 
to one course of alternating stretchers and headers, 
the headers being a dark purplish brown in contrast 
with the orange salmon 
of the stretchers. The 
windows have limestone 
sills, limestone keystones, 
and metal sashes and cas- 
ings painted cream. Ex- 
cept for the driveway of 
pebbles and small stones 
embedded in asphalt, the 
main terrace between the 
wings and before the 
principal front of the 
building is paved with 
rough bluestone flagging. 
With the exception of 
the interior partitions, 
the inner construction of 
the building is altogether 
of reinforced concrete; 
the partitions are built 
of terra cotta tile: The 
stairs are of steel con- 
struction with slate 
treads and cast iron 
= OSnisers; the balustrades 
. are of wrought iron with 

~ wooden handrails. All 
* floors in the class- 
rooms are of wood laid over concrete slabs. In the 
lobby and halls the floors are of terrazzo, in a pat- 
tern of black and white chequers at the entrance, but 
of one color elsewhere throughout the entire building, 
thus giving the rooms a certain desirable uniformity. 
In the case of the Cheltenham High School the 
architects have not only successfully surmounted the 
usual difficulties by keeping the building from look- 
ing like a factory but they have also reached a very 
positive achievement. While making a virtue of 
necessity, they have given to the structure great in- 
terest and distinction. In this connection, it is worth 
noting that the two tower-like drums, rising above 
the roof directly over the arched passageways giving 
access to the great upper terrace, not only contribute 
materially to the advantage of the composition but 
also house the ventilating fans that pump out the 
exhausted air. In the same way, the attic story over 
the main entrance, which is vital to the composition, 
accommodates the laboratories which have ample 
window provision on the sides away from the front. 
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Some Impressions of Mexico; 


Part II 


By WILLIAM P. SPRATLING 
Illustrated with Sketches by the Author 


EXICO, the city, is in some ways very 
M elegant. There is the beautiful Paseo de la 
Reforma, which was laid out by Maximil- 

lian as a sort of Champs Elysees, and the Avenida 
Francisco Madero, which rivals our Fifth Avenue 
and possesses the advantage of having the Casa de 
Azulejos and good saloons! At the end of it there 
is the centralized and splendid Plaza de la Constitu- 
tion, flanked on the four long sides by the cathedral, 
the Palacio Nacional, the Palacio Municipale, and 
with one side of the plaza continuously arcaded form- 
ing the Portales. The flower market and the thieves’ 
market are there, and, housed in a palace, the Monte 
de Piedad, the national pawn shop. It is a wonder- 
ful city, full of strange contrasts, and the capital of 
a country where almost anything can (and usually 
does) happen. Adjoining the cathedral is an early 
and almost severely classic structure, the Sagrario 
Metropolitano, almost pagan in its wealth and joy- 
ous abandon of Churrigueresque detail. It is un- 
doubtedly the finest thing of this sort in the New 
World. Each of the two sides presents a centerpiece 
which from top to bottom is like a piece of rare lace. 
The wall area on either side is tezontle, a volcanic 
stone, very coarsely textured, and ranging in color 
from a deep brownish pink to maroon and magenta. 
Two richly carved doorways at either side are ex- 
tremely good, and the pilastered corners have many 
breaks. From the fountain at the far corner, looking 
back and up, the repeated curves and gorgeously cut 
line of the top of the wall, with the low dome for a 
background and rising back of that the towers of the 
cathedral, seem to express the spirit of the thing. 
It is hard to realize that the men who devoted 
themselves to the building of these things were more 
or less pioneers and, though they must have sensed 
strongly the feeling of the design they were about, 
that after all they were really a grim and rather un- 
compromising race of God-fearing men. This will 
be felt even more decidedly in the buildings that 
were erected in the hills and away from the veneer 
of modern clothing and candy shop fronts that is 
likely to obscure such things. Frequently these 
people built magnificently. There is a sense of 
grandeur in some of the old palaces of Mexico City. 
The “House of the Cannons,” which was built by 
Altamarino, a cousin of Cortez, splendid as it is, is 
not even a unique example. It has a wealth of de- 
tail about the entrance, with carved wood doors 
worthy of being in the national museum, and a cor- 
nerstone said to have been laid by the hands of Cor- 
tez himself, which is a monolithic ‘“Plumed Serpent” 
taken from the old Aztec Temple of the Sun, which 
once stood in the Plaza Mayor. That would indi- 
cate that the house was built within the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century. The cannons for gar- 
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goyles still shed water effectively. This house is 
matched in splendor by one of very similar type, but 
of even richer and almost Louis XV detail, which 
is in the Avenida del Isabel la Catolica. The ma- 
terial here is the same, a very soft toned pink tezontle 
in square blocks with a sort of limestone trim. The 
detail of the center feature with its rich leafwork, 
heavy bronze rail and, above, the carved stone 
gargoyles suggesting in shape and design the Aztec, 
combines in a very satisfying manner with the broad, 
roughly textured pink and red surfaces. These two 
houses are rather magnificent in their way, but as 
a matter of fact the same type is to be found in 
many examples presenting less pretentious effects. 
The Hotel Iturbide, once the palace of the prince 
of that name, who later made himself emperor, is 
a remarkably fine structure. The detail here is more 
conservative, but the scale is greater, and the effect 
of dignity in an entrance with hung doors of paneled 
cypress that are from 5 to 6 inches thick and that 
must be something over 22 feet high is tremendous. 
This effect of space is heightened by the vista through 
three successive patios. It is a five-story building 
and in plan very extensive, with four great courts 
radiating from a central court. The treatment of 
the galleries of the interior court consists of beauti- 
fully moulded light elliptical arches and well bal- 
anced detail. The Casa de Azulejos (House of 
Tiles), is another building that could never be equaled 
on this continent and probably not in Europe for its 
type. In this fine structure Puebla tiles on exterior 
wall surfaces have been harmoniously and charm- 
ingly combined with the body of the building in 
stone and carving done in the Plateresque. At the 
same time, and particularly in the patio, the Casa de 
Azulejos reveals distinct traces of the Mudejar. 
One of the first things that happened to me in 
Mexico was that Regadas Vertiz sent me to see the 
Santisima Trinidad. As has been noted, churches 
in Mexico, as shrines for architectural study, are 
almost numberless. The Santisima is the church 
generally regarded as the best example of the 
Churrigueresque after the Sagrario Metropolitano, 
and while the interior, as is frequently the case in 
Mexico, is a disappointment (due to certain revolu- 
tions of taste and the attempted grafting on of Italian 
ideas), the body of the exterior atones for the defect. 
‘It is rather difficult to write of the country itself 
without launching into rhapsodical descriptions, and 
second-hand enthusiasms are not always convincing. 
One distinct advantage that Mexico as a capital en- 
joys is the fact that, once there, one finds in and 
around the valley of Mexico, within a radius of 25 
miles or so, a large share of the most important and 
most absorbing of the colonial architecture. Even 
Puebla, which is probably the second city of the re- 
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public, is within only four hours of Mexico by auto- 
mobile. One can reach there comfortably, traveling 
in this manner, for about two dollars American ; and 
the journey there is equally as breath-taking as that 
to Cuernavaca. At the highest point on the road, 
at an elevation of something over 12,000 feet, a small 
signboard tells the motorist that in one direction the 
waters drain to the Gulf of Mexico and in the other 
proceed to the Pacific Ocean. With the memory of 
that particular trip still freshly in mind, it is not 
easy to leave the idea. Our road skirted the two 
snow-clad volcanoes, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, 
and in the clear morning atmosphere, with the white 
clouds far below us, the still pale smoke was plainly 
visible on the peak of “Popo.” Gleaming snow on the 
heights showed long, blue, slightly mysterious shadows. 
On the other side of the mountain, approaching 
Cholula, the Aztec pyramids were visible from a 
great distance. The greatest, somewhat larger than 
the Egyptian pyramids at Ghizeh, is crowned 
triumphantly with a Franciscan church in pink and 
white, which is not very pure in form. It was here 
in Cholula that Cortez fought his greatest battles 
_on the march up from the coast. In early times it 
“was a great center, very populous, and the Church 
“of ‘San Francisco, built to take care of the overflow 
- from an earlier structure, was roofed with 16 or more 
domes. There seemed something remarkably chaste 
about this simple and curious basilica with its cool 
white spaces of interior, and each dome as a struc- 
ture honestly confessing itself within and without. 
Puebla is best seen on top and inside,—as I dis- 
covered from the top of one of the belfries of the 
cathedral. Up there one discovers oneself quite re- 
moved from the commonplaces of street life and 
lifted to a strange and intimate nearness with tea-cup 
domes and charming and fragmentary vistas of 
church-dotted countryside. The colors are lively, 
and the successive houses may be pink and green 
with perhaps a sky-blue stained arcaded patio. The 
nearest dome, which, in a way, fills one’s vision, is 
of canary yellow and pale green tile——rather small 
tiles, glistening so as to suggest the afore-mentioned 
tea-cup. The dome at the apsidal end is grace itself, 
and delicately ribbed domes of the subordinate 
chapels, with the typically Spanish characteristic of 
plenty of massive wall space, make a splendidly com- 
posed group when studied from almost any angle. 
Coming out of the country and back by Vera Cruz, 
I brought much material,—not only in the portfolio 
of drawings, but principally in the form of a com- 
pletely new set of ideas about the country. The trip 
down to the coast must be always amazing, no mat- 
ter how many times repeated. The descent from 
12,000 feet of altitude to sea level is accomplished 
in three downward climbs from the three particular 
plateaus, and it takes more than 12 hours. On pre- 
cipitous heights villages suddenly appear some 2,000 
feet or so below. The various stages of plant life 
develop at the different levels; the atmosphere be- 
comes almost oppressive ; tropical growth becomes so 
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luxuriant and rich as to almost seem to explode from 
the earth; and by the time Vera Cruz is reached it 
is difficult to realize that one is in the same country. 

Architecturally, the finest thing in Vera Cruz is 
of course the cathedral. *At 4:30 in the morning the 
effect was magnificent. At any rate, I lay and 
watched the dawn arrive. The cathedral flanked 
directly on the opposite side of the plaza, and the 
pale gray light revealed the pink and blue dome 
above tropical foliage as a luminous and lovely thing. 
A little later I got out drawing pad and pencil and 
made some more sketch notes to help fix the vision. 

Mexico is a country in which, with its fourteen 
million Indians, more than two-thirds of the popula- 
tion has actually been unincorporated in and almost 
unrelated to the government,—that “minority of ad- 
vanced civilization!’ It occurred to me that few 
people can possibly realize the vast extent of the 
work of enfranchising these hundreds of tribes and 
of making them aware of their own nation. In do- 
ing this there is the delicate problem of preserving 
the things that are the Indians’ own,—the customs 
and habits of living, the fiestas, half mystic beliefs, 
and all the accumulation of traditional matter, includ- 
ing the all-important “popular arts.” The present 
government has demonstrated the strength of its in- 
tentions in regard to this solidification, and the re- 
sults are already becoming concrete. The work of 
Manuel Gamio has been of inestimable value. There 
has been a definite sort of awakening in Mexico due 
to his influence in regard to these things that had 
been overlooked and neglected by political people for 
so many years. In his schools the beautiful arts of 
weaving, mat-making, sarape-making, lacquer work 
etc., have been revived and stimulated. He has also 
been identified with the work on the excavations at 
Teotihuacan, the establishment of the museum there, 
and the building of an open-air little theater that 
certainly rivals anything in the United States. It is 
a significant fact that the popular arts in Mexico 
have never been dead, and that even in the remote 
regions the people have always been making wonder- 
ful things with their hands, and also that in these 
remote parts are found gorgeous and intricately de- 
signed textiles made by the savage and absolutely 
untutored Indians. This is in spite of four centuries 
of oppression and of many devastating revolutions! 

It all gave me the feeling that something was really 
happening to the country, that at last there was 
some movement toward a national consciousness, 
that the people there were discovering the beauty 
that was truly their own. The frescoes of Diego 
Rivera in the Ministry of Education reveal an 
amazingly vital expression of this consciousness. 
There was the work of the American, Frances Toor, 
and her magazine called Mexican Folkways—which 
seemed to be getting at a lot of things that had been 
long neglected. Many other incidents, too numerous 
to mention, indicated a new feeling in the republic 
toward what is truly “Mexicana” and the spirit that 
must come with any renaissance within that country. 
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VILLAGE OF LARCHMONT GARAGE 
W. KENNETH WATKINS, ARCHITECT 


OTHING is more encouraging to the archi- 

tect than to discover a public building pos- 

sessing the degree of originality and charm 
shown in this public service group of the Village 
of Larchmont. The color and quality of the stone- 
work possess the proper rural character, suggesting 
in a way stone farm buildings in Normandy and 
Brittany. The use of irregular quoins for the win- 
dows and door of the principal building in the group 
indicates the unusual amount of care bestowed upon 


the details of this public service building. The use 
of half-timber and stucco for the long one-story 
wings of the group is in pleasant contrast and har- 
mony with the stonework. The 12-paneled entrance 
door with the metal grille above, set into a deeply 
recessed arch, is a carefully designed feature seldom 
found in a public building of such utilitarian pur- 
pose. The roofs are covered with variegated col- 
ored slates which blend well with the tone of the 
stonework. The plan is so designed that a future 


Plan, Village of Larchmont Garage 
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Village of Larchmont Garage 
W. Kenneth Watkins, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : 
Masonry. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Front, stone, stucco, half-timber ; sides, concrete. 
ROOF: 
Pitched roofs, slate; flat roofs, slag. 
WINDOWS: 
Steel-sash ; wire glass, factory type. 
FLOORS: 
Office, oak ; 
HEATING: 
Hot water. 
PLUMBING: 
Hot and cold water to lavatory and garage. 


garage and storage rooms, cement. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Factory. reflectors in garage and store room; 
office lights in office. 
NUMBER OF CARS ACCOMMODATED: 
Six trucks, four passenger cars, one steam 
roller, one tractor, one compressor. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
80,000. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
50 cents. 
DATE OF COMPLETION: 
July, 1926. 
MISCELLANEOUS DATA: 
Shops in one wing; storage for water depart- 
ment in opposite wing. 


sizable addition can be added which will completely 
close in the wide rectangular courtyard. In the 
group are included large storage rooms or sheds 
designed to house material belonging to various de- 
partments of the village, such as water supply and 
repair apparatus. The Village of Larchmont is 
showing unusual appreciation of good municipal 
architecture. It also possesses a splendid building, 


Office Door 


used as a fire house and auditorium, and designed 
by Charles F. Mink and Otto R. Eggers, which was 
published in THE Forum for June, 1927. If such a 
precedent for good architecture as Larchmont is set- 
ting should be followed by other small towns and 
villages, what an improvement in taste would follow, 
and what increased public appreciation of good archi- 
tecture would be achieved where it is now so lacking. 


Office Wing 


Village of Larchmont Garage 
W. Kenneth Watkins, Architect 
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GARAGE OF WALDO SHELDON, ESQ., SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


HERE the grade falls away sufficiently, it is 

often possible to place a garage in the base- 
ment of a country house. It is, of course, more con- 
venient if the garage can be located on the same 
level as the first floor. In the case of this house at 
South Norwalk, advantage has been taken of the 
hillside location, and the house was so placed as to 
give a pleasing, low character to the entrance front. 


Thus the main floor of the house is located several 
feet below the grade of the entrance front. To reach 
the main floor it is, therefore, necessary to descend 
several steps from the entrance porch. So success- 
fully is the garage tied into the design of the house 
that it is not only an integral part of it but also 
from the front its purpose is not evident. The fall 
in grade makes it possible to enter the end of the 


Plan, Garage and House of Waldo Sheldon, Esq., South Norwalk, Conn. 
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Garage of Waldo Sheldon, Esq., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Masonry. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stone 
ROOF: 
Wood shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
Casements and steel sash. 
FLOORS: 
Random-width planks ; stone, linoleum, and tile. 


garage on the first floor level and to conceal it by 
the use of hedges and planting. In this case the 
garage is reached from the main house through an 
entryway at the rear of the kitchen, which con- 
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HEATING: 
Hot water. 
PLUMBING: 
Standard fixtures; gas hot-water heater. 


NUMBER OF CARS ACCOMMODATED: 
One. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
44,229. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
84 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
February, 1925. 


venient arrangement is most desirable wherever pos- 
sible. In this case the low roof of the garage wing 
pleasantly breaks the roof lines of the entire build- 
ing, adding much to the picturesqueness of the group. 


Terrace, House of Waldo Sheldon, Esq., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 
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GARAGE OF ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN, 


DWIGHT JAMES 


cl Fees garage in the English style forms an im- 
portant part of the design of this country house 
group. A covered brick arcade ties the garage inte 
the house in an attractive architectural manner and 
repeats, in the materials and design used, the defi- 
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ESQ., WHITESTONE, 
BAUM, ARCHITECT 


Naw 


nite style of the house itself. The half-timberwork 
of the second story contrasts in its less pretentious 
construction with the dignified brick walls of the 
structure. The high roof, broken by dormer win- 
dows, has a domestic or farm-like character appro- 
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Garage of Arthur Hammerstein, Esq., Whitestone, N. Y. 


Dwight James Baum, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : 
Brick and half-timber. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Face brick, stucco and oak half-timber. 


ROOF: 
Antique shingle tile. 


priate to a service building on a country estate. The 
plan of the garage is also clearly indicated by the 
short one-story wings on either end, over which are 
brought down the long sweeps of the high roof. 
These small wings contain a stairway and tool room 
on one side and a bedroom and bath on the other. 
The height of the roof makes it possible to locate 
a sitting room and bedrooms for the chauffeur and 
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House and Garage of Arthur Hammerstein, Esq., Whitestone, N. Y. 


WINDOWS: 
Steel casements. 


FLOORS: 
Cement. 


HEATING: 
Vapor, from house. 


NUMBER OF CARS ACCOMMODATED: 
Three. 


servants on the second floor. The roof is so designed 
that there is very little slope to diminish the height 
of these second story rooms, and yet the exterior 
elevation gives the effect of a low building. The 
flat tile of the roof, the hand-hewn half-timberwork, 
and the rough stucco give a picturesque quality to an 
otherwise rather formal building. This is an excel- 
lent plant and arrangement for a three-car garage. 


Dwight James Baum, Architect 
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GARAGE OF WILBUR BRUNDAGE, ESQ., DOUGLASTON, N. Y. “4. 
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FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


| Fa the development of a country house, large or 
small, the garage is often designed as an integral 
part of the house. This incorporation of the garage 
in the house itself has several advantages, among 
which is the convenience to an owner of being able 
to reach his garage in bad weather without going 


out of doors. However, many garages thus struc- 
turally connected strangely enough have no doors 
opening into the houses themselves. This is prob- 
ably due to a desire to keep down insurance rates, 
which in some sections of the country are higher 
if a garage is connected to a house by a door, even 
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Living Room 


Plan, Garage and House of Wilbur Brundage, Esq., Douglaston, N. Y. 
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Garage of Wilbur Brundage, Esq., Douglaston, N. Y. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Stucco and half-timber. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Half-timber ; brick base. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
Metal. 
FLOORS: 
Concrete. 


though the door be of fireproof construction. An- 
other decided advantage in having the garage form 
a part of the house itself is that it makes possible a 
more picturesque and interesting exterior design. As 
in the illustration given here, the single-car garage 
which adjoins the main house at right angles forms 
one side of a small courtyard in front of the service 
entrance door. In the case of the Brundage house 
there is no door which connects the garage with the 
house proper. It might have been possible to have 
extended the gable formed by the maid’s room, so 
that from this room a narrow corridor could have 
been taken off which would have led from the 
kitchen to the garage. The use of half-timber for 


— Re. 


HEATING: 
Hot water, from house. 


PLUMBING: 
Water supply. 


NUMBER OF CARS ACCOMMODATED: 
One. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
35,300. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
81 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
June, 1925. 


the walls of the garage above the high brick base 
course gives a note of variety in contrast to the 
whitewashed brick walls of the house itself. There 
is not much that can be said in regard to the plan- 
ning of a small garage except that wherever possible 
there should be included a strongly constructed 
workbench with drawers and cupboards below, and 
an open sink supplied with hot and cold water ; also 
that, whenever feasible, the garage floor should be 
sloped to a drain so that it would be possible to wash 
a car indoors in cold weather. Private garages built 
to accommodate two or more cars should include 
small workrooms as well as chauffeurs’ bedrooms 
and their baths,—almost as important as the garages. 


House of Wilbur Brundage, Esq., Douglaston, Ne 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 
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GARAGE OF CHARLES H. CUNO, ESQ., MERIDEN, CONN. SAY ee 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


1 ee is a detached two-car garage with chauf- the interesting planked treatment of the doors all 
feur’s bedroom and bath on the second floor. give character to an otherwise plain design. Where 
The proportions of this little building are excellent. gutters are omitted it is always wise to use a metal 
The high pitched roof, the casement windows and _ strip, as was done here above the side entrance door 
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Garage of Charles H. Cuno, Esq., Meriden, Conn. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Stucco on frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco: oak doors and trim. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 


WINDOWS: 
Steel casements. 


FLOORS: 
Concrete. 


of the garage, to keep the water from dripping on 
the door step. The flagstone walk and low, stucco- 
covered wall help to tie in the design of this garage 
with that of the house itself. Wherever possible, an 
excellent plan is to connect a detached garage with 
the house by means of a colonnade or covered walk ; 
even a pergola, thickly covered with vines, may well 
serve this purpose. When no covering is provided 


HEATING: 
Hot water, from house. 


PLUMBING: 
Complete bathroom. 


NUMBER OF CARS ACCOMMODATED: 
Two. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
6,720,— garage only. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
70 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
November, 1923. 


for the walk, the garage should be located as closely 
adjacent to the house as possible. This is particu- 
larly important in northern climates, where the win- 
ters are long and the snow deep at times. In design- 
ing covered walks to connect houses and garages, it 
is a good idea to enclose one side of the arcade or 
covered way with either a wall or glass sashes, to aid 
in making the composition rather more complete. 


House of Charles H. Cuno, Esq., Meriden, Conn. 


Frank J. Forster, Architect 


August, 1927 


Photos. John Wallace Gillies 
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GARAGE OF CHESTER YOUNG, ESQ., PELHAM, N. Y. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


‘Gita the character of an old time carriage 
house or woodshed, this garage at Pelham is 
very definitely not only a part but a very important 
part of the design of the house. This fact is more 
noticeable on the rear elevation, which is designed in 
two stories, making possible windows for the rooms 
above the garage, as well as an attractive small 
breakfast porch on the first floor, the porch also 
serving as a covered passageway between the house 
and the garage. ‘The illustration on the next page 
shows at the back of the small porch a door which 
opens directly into the garage. As is true of all of 


Mr. Forster’s work, the detail is given much thought 
and study; the small paned windows are well pro- 
portioned and carefully placed, and the simple cor- 
nices are well designed. So much a part of the 
house is this garage that it is difficult to discuss the 
one without including the other. There is a delight- 
fully prim neatness about this entire design which 
suggests its New England antecedents and shows 
that the architect is quite as much at home when 
working with early American precedent of different 
kinds, as he is when designing in the English cot- 
tage styles, with skill for which he is widely known. 
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Garage of Chester Young, Esq., Pelham, N. Y. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Shingles. 
ROOF: 
Shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood ; double-hung. 
FLOORS: 
Random-width planks of oak and pine. 


HEATING: 
Hot water. 


PLUMBING: 
Standard. 


NUMBER OF CARS ACCOMMODATED: 
Two. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
44,657. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
63 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
May, 1925. 


Breakfast Porch, House of Chester Young, Esq., Pelham, N. Y. 


Frank J. Forster, Architect 


August, 1927 
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GARAGE OF GERALD M. LAUCK, ESQ., UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


‘J ERE is one of Mr. Forster’s small buildings de- 
signed in a simple adaptation of the English 
country house style. The building is covered with 
stucco and roofed in an interesting manner with 
rough slates of varying sizes. The second story 
windows break the roof, accentuating the low lines 
of the house. The garage at one end is so well tied 
into the entire design by a continuation of the main 
roof down over it that were it not for the wide 
plank doors no suggestion of a garage would be 
given. The low roof of the garage is repeated by 
the roof of the service porch, which might have been 
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First Floor 


on the same level as the garage roof were it not for 
the second story dormer windows, which would have 
been too high for the rooms had these roof levels 
been the same. No direct connection exists betweé1 
the garage and the house itself. Had it been pos- 
sible to locate the outside cellar steps in some other 
place, the servants’ porch might have served as a 
covered passage to the garage, as was the case in 
the Young house, illustrated on pages 179 and 180. 
One advantage in including a garage as a part of the 
house is the possibility of locating servants’ quarters 
above it, an excellent plan, giving more bedrooms. 


BED- ROOM 


Second Floor 


Plans, Garage and House of Gerald M. Lauck, Esq., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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Garage of Gerald M. Lauck, Esq., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS HEATING: 

GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: OU raten, 
Frame. PLUMBING: 

EXTEI MATERIALS oe 

=XTERIOR MATERIALS: ee OP Ae : 
Brick veneer; stucco, whitewashed. pare OF CARS ACCOMMODATED: 

corte APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
Saye 32,400. 

WINDOWS: COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Steel casements. 84 cents. 

FLOORS: DATE OF COMPLETION: 
Random-width oak planks, linoleum and tile. May, 1925. 
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Detail, Garage of Gerald M. Lauck, Esq., Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Frank J. Forster, Architect 
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GARAGE OF W. W. SIEBERT, ESQ., GREAT NECK, N. Y. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


“LIVING: 
“ROOM: 


Main Floor 


‘DRESSING- 


*ROOM: 
*BED-ROOM-: +12'+ DIAM + 
- N=6" « 12-6" - 


“GARAGE 
* G20"x 18-0" 


Lower Floor 
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Garage of W. W. Siebert, Esq., Great Neck, N. Y. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Stucco on frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco. 
ROOF: 
Wood shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood casements. 
FLOORS: _ . 
Random-width pine. 


HEATING: 
Hot water. 

PLUMBING: 
Standard. 

NUMBER OF CARS ACCOMMODATED: 
One. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
25,169. 

COMPLETED COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
65 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
October, 1926. 


N this unusual small house located on a steep hill- 

side not only the garage but also the principal 
bedrooms are located on the lower floor. On account 
of the unusual drop in grade, all of these rooms 
have large, full-sized windows on the rear of the 
house. Above the garage and bedrooms, on what 
is really the main floor of the house, are located the 
living rooms and kitchen, reached by a flight of stone 
steps at the right of the garage. The design of this 


house is as unique as it is picturesque. Its plan is 
so arranged that it is possible to have a door open- 
ing directly from the garage into the house itself. 
This door opens from the garage into a small stair- 
hall, connecting directly with the bedroom floor and, 
by means of a stairway, with the cellar below. The 
ingenuity and originality shown in the planning of 
this house are both delightful and entertaining. It 
abounds in details which are interesting and unusual. 


Detail, House of W. W. Siebert, Esq., Great Neck, N. Y. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 
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Owlpen Manor House, Gloucestershire—Part II 


By HAROLD D. EBERLEIN 


INCE it exists prac- 


tically unchanged 
since the time it 
was built during the 


reign of James I, Owl- 
pen Manor House af- 
fords a rich field for 
study by the architec- 
tural designer. The ac- 
companying illustrations 
and measured drawings 
so fully convey the re- 
quisite particulars re- 
specting general style and 
treatment of details that 
only a few explanatory 
comments are needed to 
fully cover what the 
illustrative material here 
does not explicitly show. 

The material of which 
the house is built is the 
native limestone of the 
Cotswolds, which after 
exposure to the weather 
ranges in color from sil- 
very gray to warm cream 
and tawny browns. Often in the same wall a rich 
gradation of colors may be found. The roof slates, 
as is customary throughout the region, are fashioned 
from the same material as the walls and take on a 
silver gray, flecked with moss growths and lichens. 
Indoors, the same limestone, where used for fire- 
places, mullions and doorways, is likely to bleach 
to a light ashen hue, much lighter than the color of 
the stone when it is freshly quarried» Cut into 
rectangular slabs and used for floor paving, it grad- 
ually acquires a peculiarly mellow color, varying 
from warm cream to a light leather brown. The 
masonry of the walls in some places is rubble, while 
in others there is a face of carefully dressed ashlar. 
The roughcast plaster, which appears in some of the 
gables and on portions of the walls, marks repairs 
.,and patches that have been made from time to time. 
_ At one point on the main front, where the wall had 
bulged and then been strengthened with tie-irons, 
the whole adjoining surface was given a coat of 


roughcast stucco, blending well with the stonework. 


In the great hall the hob grate built into the fire- 
place is of later date, of course, than the house. 
The oak paneling, in the lapse of centuries, has 


Detail of Main Facade, Owlpen Manor House 
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sagged and slipped down 
over the upper part of 
the carved stonework of 
the fireplace. Through 
a doorway of the great 
hall can be seen a part 
of the paneling in one of 
the rooms beyond, and 
in one room there appear 
curious curved lines on 
the surface of each panel. 
These curving lines, which 
are crudely painted on the 
oak, represent an early 
seventeenth century at- 
tempt at graining,—one 
of the earliest attempts 
on record, so far as Eng- 
land is concerned. All 
of the old glazing is in 
place. It displays no 
diversity of sizes 
ea) A apes and quality 
@ dit the glass itself. A 
—Reobd“deal of it, appar- 
ently, was pieced to- 
gether from _ various 
sources at the outset, or else replacements were made 
at an early date, without much regard to uniformity 
of patterning throughout the house, or indeed in the 
same range of windows. To whatever cause these 
striking variations of sizes and leading may be at- 
tributable, the glass is old, and the effect is pleasant. 
It is worth noting that many of the steps of the 
winding staircase are hewn from solid blocks of oak ; 
their aspect agrees perfectly with the structural 
sturdiness displayed throughout the whole fabric. 
The durability of these steps is in sharp contrast to 
the condition of some of the floors which, until 
recent repairs were carried out, were in a sadly de- 
cayed state. In the dining room the Queen Anne 
paneling is painted a color that might be described 
as a cross between puce and faded salmon. Inci- 
dentally, this color and the tones closely related to it 
enjoyed great favor for woodwork in the late seven- 
teenth century and the early years of the eighteenth. 
The effect is highly pleasing. In the bed chamber 
above the dining room the walls are hung with can- 
vas painted in the manner of tapestry with verdure 
and human figures. The drawing is in the fashion 
of the late seventeenth century, but the work was 
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probably executed when the Queen Anne embellish- 
ments were installed. The different greens of the 
foliage prevail, but the garments of the small figures, 
gathered in occasional groups, give an opportunity 
for brilliant color accents. These painted canvas 
hangings are remarkably well preserved and afford 
an exceptional example of a sort of wall decoration 
of which very few traces are left. The beautifully 
necked and moulded chimneystacks and the carved 
finials on the peaks of the gables and dormers are, of 
course, thoroughly characteristic of the Cotswolds. 
The Cotswold limestone is a peculiarly favorable 
medium for sculpture and the carving of mouldings, 
and the old builders rarely lost an opportunity of 
adding at least the graces of mouldings and paneling. 

The garden in which Owlpen Manor House is set, 
and with which it is so inseparably associated, is one 
of the finest and most satisfying things of its kind 
anywhere to be found. In actual area it is not large, 
but its form and structural planting have produced 
results of the utmost distinction. Near one end of 
the principal front of the house is the so-called 
“ballroom,” parts of whose walls appear in several 
of these illustrations. The “ballroom” is a rectan- 
gular space of greensward—quite large enough for 
dancing on the green and other out-of-doors festivi- 
ties—completely enclosed by high and dense walls 
of mixed boxwood and yew. Doors are cut through 
these thick walls of greenery. Along the tops of the 
walls at intervals are hemispheres, accurately shaped 


Great Hall, Owlpen Manor House, Gloucestershire 


August, 1927 


and kept trimmed with unerring precision. The 
whole “ballroom” is a masterpiece of structural 
planting and topiary propriety. Separated from the 
“ballroom” by a graveled walk and a steep bank is 
another rectangular enclosure, of almost equal size, 
walled in by low hedges of boxwood, shaped and 
punctuated at intervals by great cylinders or drums 
of closely clipped yew. Fortunately, neither the 
“ballroom” nor the second enclosure has ever suf- 
fered neglect, and together they furnish a thoroughly 
convincing justification for the employment of the 
ancient topiary art in garden making. Topiary work 
of this sort supplies an architectonic quality that 
vastly enriches the garden, and nothing can ever 
take the place of it. Whimsical conceits, such as 
peacocks and dragons in yew, can be added if in- 
dividual fancy calls for them, but, after all, they are 
merely playful incidents ; the real fundamental value 
of topiary work is entirely structural in function. 

Next above, on the steep slope of the hillside, is 
the rectangular flower garden. The whole garden 
layout, including the “ballroom” and the second box- 
wood and yew enclosure, consists of four rectangles 
of different sizes. It is all absolutely straightfor- 
ward and simple and completely convincing in its 
coherence of form and logical arrangement. The 
whole scheme affords an illuminating example of 
definite and reasonable plan in garden design with- 
out any approach to that thing miscalled ‘“‘formality,” 
which seems to inspire so many with a sort of dread. 
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Elevator Door Speed 
with Safety, Silence 
and Security 


Elevator users insist on speed; you 
must think of safety. Both are cer- 
tain where Richards-Wilcox inter- 
locks, closers, checks and hangers 
are installed—smooth, silent, swift 
and safe. All together, Complete 
Unit Control, one responsibility — 
means complete security. 
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“A Hanger for any Door that Slides.” 
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Richards-Wilcox Elevator 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


A Study of the Old Buildings of N ormandy 


HIS work is the first of a series of four in which 

close study is given to old buildings in the ancient 

French province of Normandy, now divided into the 
five departments of Seine—Inferieure, Calvados, Eure, 
Manche, and Orne, and particularly in the ancient capi- 
tal of the province, Rouen. With rare architectural 
taste and judgment the author has selected the finest and 
most interesting of the old buildings,—cottages, farm 
houses, country mansions, halls and market places, 
ancient manoirs and town houses, all structures in which 
Normandy is still rich. Few of the architectural types 
which just now are being written of possess quite the 
intimate charm and naivete with which the old French 
builders knew so well how to invest their structures. 
They seemed to possess by instinct rare skill and dis- 
crimination in disposing their buildings, in managing 
their roof lines, chimneys and fenestration and, above all, 
in giving to their wall areas, whatever might be the 
materials used, interest and variety. The plans of old 
French buildings,—particularly domestic structures,— 
as many writers have pointed out, are not always adapted 


to use in America; they were built for use in another 
land and in a wholly different age, and for life which 
differs much from what obtains today. But plans can 
be adapted, modified or improvised with little violence 
done to either the letter of the spirit of exterior design. 

The text (in French) consists of a thoroughly docu- 
mented study of the gradual development or evolution 
of the half-timbered form of building, which in this part 
of France seems to have reached its highest expression, 
and study likewise of the use in building of stone, wood, 
brick, flint, schist and granite, many of these materials 
being often used in the same structure. The work, as 
a whole, constitutes a rich addition to the number of 
books on architectural design which, particularly during 
the past few years, have been appearing, and this par- 
ticular volume abounds in suggestions of the greatest 
value to architects, suggestions of practical importance. 
LES PROVINCES DE L’ANCIENNE FRANCE; La Normandie; 

Recueil de Documents d’ Architecture Civile dé Epoque 

Medievale au XVIII e Siecle I. Seine Inferieure. Text and 


70 collotype plates 13x18 ins. Price $15. Librairie d’ Art 
F. Contet, 9 Rue de Bagneux, Paris. 


The Smaller Houses and Gardens of Versailles 


By Leigh French, Jr. and Harold D. Eberlein 


OR the moderate-sized 

American suburban or 
country house there is nothing 
to follow in the way of a type 
at once more beautiful and more 
practical than the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century French 
houses of the same kind. The 
type possesses that graceful bal- 
ance in the way of exterior de- 
sign and that slight degree of 
formality of interior which is 
being expressed in current 
domestic work of the same 
character; and from all the do- 
mestic buildings of seventeenth 
and Reicconth century France 
there is nothing which offers 
a more fruitful basis for study 
than the smaller villas built 
near Versailles for the attend- 
ants of the French court. These 
buildings possess in an unusual 
degree just those qualities 
in the matter of design now 
most sought for in America. 


ROGERS & MANSON 


202 Pages, 9% x 11% 
COMPANY, 383 MADISON 


aie volume, prepared by 
two students of French and 
American architecture, is a prac- 
tical study into the adaptation 
of the simpler French forms to 
American conditions. There is 
not one of the many villas illus- 
trated which does not afford 
abundant suggestion in the way 
of exteriors to present-day archi- 
tects, and the interiors with their 
simple and graceful disposition 
of wall paneling, mantels, and 
stairways abound with sugges- 
tions for working out interiors 
to accord with the expression 
given by the buildings’ exteriors. 
Plans in many instances are 
easily adapted for use today, and 
the arrangements of the gardens 
and other outdoor areas offer 
suggestions for making these 
important adjuncts to American 
suburban or country houses 
heighten the character and inter- 


Price $6 est of the buildings themselves. 


Inches. 


AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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NEW BACKGROUNDS FOR A NEW AGE. By Edwin Avery 
Park. 225 pp. 6%4x9%4 ins. Price $5. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York. 

Sad ERAL thoughtful writers have considered lately 

the subject of what might somewhat broadly be called 

“gesthetics,”—forms of architecture, sculpture, painting, 

music, drama and the arts more or less closely related. 

All the arts might be said to be in a state of transition, 

and it is useful indeed to have the tendencies of today 

outlined or projected vividly against what has been the 
history of these arts since the Renaissance, if not since 
the Middle Ages.. This has now been done anew, and in 
this volume an Assistant Professor of Design and 

Architecture at Yale University dwells upon the more 

or less current work in the field of art, draws certain 

comparisons, and attempts to establish some definitions. 

It could hardly be denied that since the Great War a 

spirit of great unrest has prevailed; the world seems 

now to be demanding the new in exchange for the old in 
every department of effort, and it regards with intoler- 
ance the voice of experience which counsels against radi- 
cal change or the trying of what appear to be experiments. 

Those who guide the tendencies of present-day de- 
signing in furniture, fabrics and all the other accessories 
of decoration face a problem which is difficult indeed. 

Upon one hand there is arrayed a large part of the 

modern world, impatient with and tired of the work of 

the past and demanding a new and wholly fresh form of 
expression; upon the other hand stands public opinion, 
strongly entrenched behind a conservatism in taste which 
has been built up during long centuries, opinion distrust- 
ful when not actually derisive of the examples of these 
new and advanced forms of art which it sees on every 
hand,—work so bizarre, extreme and extravagant that it 
would quickly pall and would lead one to turn for relief 
to forms which have abundantly proved their enduring 
value. In this volume Mr. Park has presented these 
modern tendencies at what is probably their best, and 
yet it is rather doubtful if the cause of advancd modern 
art has been greatly furthered. The illustrations, of 
which the volume contains many, seem to be calculated 
to dampen the ardor of even the most enthusiastic 
adherent of the modern school, and most people would 
find it difficult, if not quite impossible, to live in peace 
in some of the interiors shown; one would welcome, it 
would seem, a change to the most conservative interior of 
which the mind could conceive. The volume is valuable, 
however, not only by reason of its carefully written sur- 
vey of the history of zsthetics and design, but also by 
reason of its presentation of a passage in this history 
which, even though it proves to be transient and of brief 
duration, deserves to be properly appraised and recorded. 

NEW TOWNS FOR OLD. By John Nolen. 177 pp., 5%4 x8 ins. 
Price $3. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 

NLIKE certain other forms of art, which appear to 

be animated by a spirit of extreme restlessness, 
that of landscape architecture or town planning seems to 
be traveling paths of conservatism which lead to notable 
achievements. This art in fact is teaching the world 
much needed lessons, and it is making wise use of re- 
sources which at times are great and at other times 
meagre. In some instances it creates beauty wholly 
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anew, planning and developing new villages or industrial 
towns or creating civic centers which possess architec- 
tural distinction and charm of an advanced order, while 
at other times it diagnoses the maladies which greed or 
indifference has inflicted upon localities, undertakes their 
treatment, and not infrequently restores them to health and 
clothes them with beauty which was never theirs before. 

This volume, by a widely known worker in the field 
of town planning, reviews some of these achievements. 
It dwells upon what has been done in planning villages 
in Europe and America for large manufacturing con- 
cerns and in planning for existing towns those additions 
which are necessitated by growth and expansion; and 
what is perhaps even more interesting, it brings to atten- 
tion certain instances in which unsatisfactory conditions 
have been corrected, where, by the removal of ugly struc- 
tures which have been permitted to encroach, whole dis- 
tricts in old communities have been given distinction and 
their fine buildings given proper settings. Town plan- 
ning and landscape architecture are closely and intimately 
related to architecture proper,—so closely and intimately 
in fact that architecture could never attain its complete 


development or stature without their powerful aid. This 


volume indeed possesses an importance upon more than 
one count, and a study of its contents would greatly 
enlarge the working knowledge of almost any architect. 


SPANISH MISSIONS OF THE OLD SOUTHWEST. By Cleve 
Hallenbeck. Plates and 184 text pages. 8 x 10% ins. Price 
$7.50 Net. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

UCH has been written of the ancient missions of 
the southwestern states, and historians as well as 
architects have studied the details of their origin, pros- 
perity and decline as well as the relics in the way of 
structures or ruins which even yet attest the skill as 
architects and builders of the Spanish pioneers and their 

Indian neophytes. The Spanish priests well knew how 

to make the most of the most meagre resources. Here 

in what was a primeval wilderness they built structures 
some of which have survived the vicissitudes of cen- 
turies. Among these religious,—Franciscans, Jesuits, 

Dominicans and others,—were men who had been archi- 

tects, builders or engineers before they became priests, 

and their knowledge they turned to excellent account, 
while their skill as engineers made possible feats of irri- 
gation which caused many a desert place to blossom like 
the rose. Their churches, chapels and conventual build- 
ings, built of adobe or of brick stuccoed over, were 
given in many instances a surprising degree of beauty; 
ornament, generally of a more or less florid Baroque 
type, bore testimony to the relations of the missions to 

Spain, and the opportunities for ornament offered by 

sculpture and painting were by no means overlooked. 
In this work there is added one more volume on the 

history of these missions, carefully drawn maps giving 
the locations of missions or mission stations, many of 
which have long since wholly disappeared. The interest 
of architects will be chiefly in the illustrations, repro- 

duced from recent photographs, some proving that a 

few of these venerable buildings still possess their 

primitive charm, while others show that zeal in the way 
of restoration or else of embellishment is often followed 
by results unfortunate from an architectural point of view. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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A reproduction of this rendering by Hugh Ferriss, suitable for framing, will be mailed 
free of cost to any architect 


STEEL STRUCTURES PAY PROFITS SOONEST 


(oe THOsE clients who call for early 


occupancy get it when the building 


is of steel. They have no reason to 
chafe at mounting interest charges. 
They are not likely to demand “more speed.” 
No other fire-resisting material, without excep- 
tion, can be erected so rapidly as steel. 


AMERICAN 


DNS Lites OF STREL CONSTRUCTION, 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry of the United States and Canada, 


The owner of a steel building has an added 
He knows that whether his build- 


ing be tall or small, it is made of the strongest 


satisfaction. 


and safest building material known to man... . 
Send for the Institute’s illuminating fact-book, 
“STEEL NEVER FAILS.” (A. I. A. Standard File 
No. 13.) You will incur no obligation. 


INc. 


Correspon- 


dence is invited. Address: A. T. North, A.I.A., Department of Architectural Relations, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Steel 


Insures 


St 96 teeth and 


S~-e-e 4-798» 
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The Modern English 


Garden 


A Survey of Recent English Work 


have been gathered the illustrations which make up 

this review of the modern English garden,—not 
the vast formal garden such as is found on almost every 
great English estate, but the garden of moderate or even 
of small extent, in a suburb or in the real country,—the 
cottage garden, in fact, famous in England’s history. 
The many views illustrate gardens of several kinds, the 
term “garden” being used in a generic sense. Thus 
there are shown flower gardens, rock and water gardens, 
as well as many views which illustrate successful handling 
of gardens on different levels, terraces, gates, sundials, 
arbors, pergolas, tea houses, fountains, statuary and 
benches or seats, and other details which enter into 
successful garden making. The excellent taste displayed 
in selecting the illustrations which make up the volume 
and the practical value of the work to architects and 
landscape architects render it of the first importance 


[cum the rich pages of Country Lite (London) there 


192 pages, almost entirely half-tone 
plates; 814 by 11 ins. Price $8.50 


ROGERS €&? MANSON COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE. By 
Arthur H. Plaisted. 42 pp. 5% x 8% ins. Price $1. Long. 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 


12 many an old English village there are buildings 
which make possible a study of almost all of the 
periods of English architecture. This is particularly 
true of small rural communities which have never been 
disturbed by modern progress and where large estates 
have been long in possession of a few families. This 
little volume deals with Medmenham, Buckinghamshire, 
a small village on the Thames, with some of its domestic 
buildings, and particularly with its parish church, the 
walls of which are of twelfth century workmanship, 
with windows of the Late Perpendicular type, substi- 
tuted during the fifteenth century for smaller windows 
of the Norman order. The volume is illustrated by 
numerous sketches which, with considerable historical 
and archzeological data, give the work particular interest. 


PICTURESQUE GREAT BRITAIN. With Introduction by 
Charles F. G. Masterman. Text and 304 plates. 914 x 12 ins. 
Price $7.50. Brentano’s, New York. 


N any work upon such a subject an architect is likely 

to find much of interest and value. Countries such as 
England, Scotland and Wales, built up by the slow 
growth of centuries and composed not so much of vast 
cities as of towns large or small and of villages and 
hamlets, afford a wealth of architectural interest in the 
way of design. Just so with this volume, which, while 
not intended especially for the use of architects, might 
well engage their attention. Among its more than 300 
plates there are many which show not only old manor 
houses, but beautiful yet little known village churches, 
and streets in villages or small towns which offer valu- 
able suggestions in the way of grouping buildings. If a 
few plates were to be selected for particular praise they 
might be one or two of Penshurst Place and one of the 
“Royal Crescent” at Bath, more than a little reminiscent 
of Regent Street’s now wholly demolished “quadrant.” 


MEASURED DRAWINGS OF EARLY AMERICAN FURNI.- 
TURE. By Burl N. Osburn and Bernice B. Osburn. 32 pp. 
8% x 11% ins. Price $1.80. Bruce Publishing Company, 
354 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee. 


HE very popularity of Early American furniture 

and that of the earlier and simpler English pieces 
from which the American pieces were made has led to 
countless attempts at reproducing them. Some of these 
attempts have been extremely successful, the pieces pos- 
sessing every detail of value in the way of workman- 
ship and having, when not unduly “antiqued,” much of 
the feeling of originals which, if they could be had at 
all, could be purchased only at great cost. In fact it 
might be found that many concerns which are now 
reproducers of early furniture upon a large scale had 
their beginnings in just such efforts, success and in- 
terest in the work leading craftsmen on until what was 
entered upon as an avocation or diversion became a 
profitable form of business. This work, whether pub- 
lished for the benefit of the amateur craftsman or for 
that of the experienced workman, is valuable indeed, 
containing as it does practical working drawings of 
Early American pieces such as tables and chairs of dif- 
ferent kinds, chests, dressers, beds, clocks, mirrors, ete., 
which of course are of just the kind now most desired. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ArcHITEcTURAL Forum 
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SCHOOL BUILDING PROBLEMS. By George D. Strayer and 
N. L. Engelhardt, Professors of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Price $5. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers’ College, 525 West 120th Street, New York. 

LANNING school buildings is deservedly receiving 

careful attention and study from several points of 
view. The importance of the matter is such that it af- 
fects the municipalities which must provide them, the tax 
payers who make them possible, and the teachers and 
pupils who must use them, no less than it does the archi- 
tects who plan and the builders and contractors of one 

sort or another who construct and equip them. This im- 

portance has brought about study of the problem from 

still another point of view,—that of those whose specific 
function it is to train educators and to view conditions 
from standpoints more detached, perhaps, than can be 
done from the points of view of those just enumerated, 
and this is producing published works which render 
available the results of thought and study and the results 
of experience in many places where schools have been 
under observation and used as the basis of research. 

Such a work is that lately put forth by Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Professors Strayer and 

Engelhardt are well known for their writings on subjects 

connected with education. A year or more ago they pub- 

lished “Problems in Educational Administration,” cover- 
ing the entire range of educational administration and 
dealing with the issues which in their experience had been 
found most significant, and this later work should re- 
ceive the close study of all concerned, and particularly 
architects, since architects are not at all infrequently ex- 
pected to give advice and guidance on matters far re- 
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moved from architecture. That their study has been 
searching and thorough may be judged from only a few 
of their 18 chapter headings: Population Studies ; Num- 
ber and Locations of School Buildings ; School Building 
Programs; Selection of the Architect; Plans and Speci- 
fications; Building Contracts, and Financing Building 
Programs. Each of these and of many other subjects is 
adequately and most helpfully discussed, and several are 
illustrated by means of diagrams, plans and tables, while 
a complete bibliography adds to the volume’s helpfulness. 


ARCHITECTURE AND DEMOCRACY. By Claude Bragdon. 
183 pp., 54% x 8% ins. Price $2.50. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
S the mother of all the arts, architecture touches 
almost every department of life, and these contacts 
suggest many thoughts which form profitable matter for 
discussion. It is helpful sometimes, during interludes 
in the hurry and struggle of present-day living, to give 
consideration to some of the matters which relate to 
Architecture’s place and function in the world and the 
far-reaching influence which it exerts on life. Much of 
this is done in this volume, consisting partly of new 
matter and partly of a number of Mr. Bragdon’s stimu- 
lating essays which have been published before. One of 
its most interesting passages is the chapter entitled 
“Prophet of Democracy,” an essay appearing now for the 
first time, wherein Mr. Bragdon pays tribute to the late 
Louis H. Sullivan, a man whose influence on American 
architecture was great and which in an analysis of 
American architecture made at some time in the future 
may quite possibly seem to be wider than it does today. 


“Peas work is issued to pro- 
vide for architects, decorators 
and students a volume of mod- 
erate cost on one of the old 
Florentine palaces, a building 
which abounds in suggestions 
readily adapted to present-day 
work, The Davanzati Palace is 
one of the most notable of the 
early Italian palaces and belongs 
to a period when Italian architec- 
ture excelled in simplicity, charm, 
and all the qualities which lead 
to its use today. 

In this monograph the famous 
building is illustrated in a most 
careful manner; half-tone re- 
productions of original photo- 
graphs show the exterior and 
different rooms of the interior, 
all accompanied by measured 


drawings and full descriptions. 


THE DAVANZATI PALACE, FLORENCE 


A Restored Palace of the XIV Century, Measured and Drawn, Together with Short Descriptive Text, by 
LouIs CONRAD ROSENBERG 


MEASCR=a drawings of 
bases, columns, capitals, 
mouldings and corbels; mantels, 
ceilings, door and window trim, 
paneled doors and inner blinds 
or shutters; floors laid in tile or 
specially modeled Roman brick; 
wrought iron hinges, bolts, 
knockers, escutcheons, holders 
for flag poles or torches, and 
hooks A wall hangings. Meas- 
ured drawings for polychrome 
ornament on plaster walls or 
wooden aired. ceilings or taber- 
nacle doors, with descriptions of 
colors used. 

Architects interested in the 
design of any structural detail of 
an early Italian Renaissance build- 
ing will find here examples which 
in vigor and freshness leave 
nothing to be desired. 


70 pp., 1014 x 13% ins. Bound in cloth. Price $10 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY : 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Leaky windowsare the cause of a build- 


ing’s greatest ‘‘heat losses.’’ Most of 
this waste can be prevented with 


FULL SIZE 


For wood sash. The 
channel is inserted in the 
edge of the sash and the 
rail nailed to the jamb. 


The channel and rail 
are of imperishable zinc. 
They will not rust. The 
cloth is guaranteed to be 
rot-proof, water-proof 
and moth-proof. It is so 
“crimped in’? that it 
can’t pull out. 


Inspection of installa- 
tions made as long as 10 
years ago shows the cloth 
to be as good as the day 
it was installed, and the 
entire strip in excellent 


Cloth- 
Lined 


Metal Weatherstrip 


Every test ever made proves that leaky win- 
dows are the cause of the building’s greatest heat 
waste—the air leakage, during a 15-mile wind, 
running as high as 155 cubic feet of air per hour, 
per foot of crack. 


So, it isn’t a question of whether to use weatherstrip 
or not—ut’s merely a question of what kind of weatherstrip. 
Any good weatherstrip will save enough coal in a year or 


condition. 


two to pay for itself. And this saving is even greater when 
Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrip is used—for Athey 
is unquestionably the most efficient made. 


CUSHION 


FABRIC. 


Athey patented cloth-to-metal con- 
19 tact makes an air tight ‘‘seal”’ 


Athey cloth-lined metal weatherstrip is entirely differ- 
ent from any other. Instead of the usual rigid metal-to- 
metal contact Athey uses a cloth-to-metal contact—suff- 
ciently tight to shut out all drafts and dust, without making 
windows stick. 


The same principle of 
cloth to metal contact is 
employed for steel sash 
(either rolled or hollow). 


Even when the sash is old and loose, the efficiency of 
Athey strip is not lessened. For the cloth to metal contact 
is sufficiently resilient to compensate for such looseness. 


Leading makers’ of 
steel sash recommend 
ATHEY as the best 
weatherstrip for use with 
their products. 


Let us give you some facts of actual 
coal savings due to the installations of 
Athey cloth-lined metal weatherstrip 


OS 6095 West 65th St. 
LOMYLUTY Chicago, Illinois 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d — 270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


Perennial Window Shades 
Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 
Athey Disappearing Partition 
Athey Skylight Shades 
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Martin Roche: 1855-1927 


ORN in Cleveland, of Irish parents, August 

15, 1855, Martin Roche came with his family 

to Chicago a few years later. His early edu- 

cation was obtained in the Chicago public schools, 
with private tutors, in the courses of study given by 
visiting men in the old Central Music Hall, and at 
the Art Institute. Ap- 
prenticed at 14 to a cab- 
inet maker, he learned 
the trade, and through 
his earnings he advanced 
his training, entering at 
18 the office of W. L. B. 
Jenney, where he found 
a group of young drafts- 
men many of whom were 
destined to become na- 
tionally prominent as 
architects; among the 
number he found there 
was William Holabird. 
In 1881 Mr. Roche 
left Mr. Jenney’s office 
and entered into partner- 
ship with Holabird & Si- 
monds, forming the asso- 
ciation later to develop 
into the firm of Holabird 
& Roche. He was still 
designing furniture and 
entering competitions of 
designing of all sorts 
when cash prizes were to 
be awarded. Many of 
these he won, several in 
succession. The money went into more courses and 
into living expenses. Long, lean periods there were 
in building, and since there were no buildings to de- 
sign, Mr. Roche busied himself designing furniture. 
The first building designed by Holabird & Roche of 
which there is any record is a two-story structure at 
the southeast corner of Laflin and Van Buren Streets 
in Chicago,—even today a dignified, simply treated 
building of brick with shops on the ground floor and 
apartments above, admirably adapted to its purpose. 
Then there came to American cities the necessity 
of adopting new building methods. To build by the 
“taller the building the thicker the wall method,” the 
area between walls was becoming too scant for profit. 
The Tacoma Building, designed by Holabird & 
Roche, was the first of what was known as “‘Chicago 
construction,’ now spoken of as “skeleton construc- 
tion.” It was the first of a type of building that was 
to transform American cities, American industry 
and, to change, in a way, the course of the world, the 
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beginning of what will come to be looked upon as a 
great achievement in a triumphant age. Out of whose 
mind came the idea is not known; be it said that 
neither Holabird nor Roche boasted its conception. 
But theirs was the courage to design and construct a 
building that was to crumble to the street,—so said 
the bystanders. It has 
been decided in the 
courts that Martin Roche 
was the originator of the 
plan of sub-basementing, 
now in use and in some 
ways as revolutionary as 
skeleton construction. 
The total amount of 
money involved in the 
firm’s work at the time 
of Mr. Roche’s death 
has been conservatively 
estimated at between 
$350,000,000 and $400,- 
000,000 ; its largest single 
building has been the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
just completed. 

Lucian E. Smith, now 
in independent practice in 
New York, thus pays 
tribute to Mr. Roche. “It 
is my privilege to have 
known Martin Roche for 
nearly 30 years. For 
about two years I was in 
his office, and since that 
time I have always 
counted him a helpful friend and sympathetic ad- 
viser. His death leaves his friends bereft and the 
profession, of which he was such a brilliant figure, 
the poorer for having lost so great an artist. Through- 
out his life he was a serious and profound student of 
architecture and art in all its phases. His love of 
painting was shown by his consistent acquisition of 
fine pictures and drawings. His mind at the same 
time had a definite practical trend which stood the 
firm in good stead in solving the infinite variety of 
practical investment problems which for years 
formed the bulk of its work. He was an indefatig- 
able worker and studied his designs over endlessly, 
seeking always the best solution. Although he worked 
in any style, I have always felt that it was Gothic 
that gave his imaginative nature the most pleasure. 
The University Club in Chicago is a striking example 
of his application of this style to modern require- 
ments. He believed in fine things and would go to 
any lengths to achieve the results that he secured.” 
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Mr. Irwin L. Sperry, manager 
of the Jefferson Standard 


Building at Greensboro, N. C. 


Rrentlomert 


meet Mr. 
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Sperry 


The Jefferson Standard Building, Greensboro, 


INS Cae its experience with office partition .... as 


told by Mr. Irwin L. Sperry, manager of the building 


“Why we chose Telesco” 
“Telesco Partition”, writes Mr. 
Sperry, “is standard equipmentinthe 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Building and is used extensively. 

“The Life Insurance Company oc- 
cupies the upper five floors, and on 
two of these floors and part of an- 
other, all partitioning is Telesco. 
This was adopted because of its 
maximum flexibility and ease with 
which changes could be made. That 
is, one department may be enlarged 
or decreased according to demand 
with slight expense and ina very few 
hours time, with no loss of material 
entailed in the change. 


“Below the eleventh floor the 
space is rented to tenants conduct- 
ing business of every character in- 
cluding Dectors and Dentists, and 
all partitions and sub-divisions of 
space in these offices are Telesco. 
We find its use economical, a rev- 
enue producing feature and a dis- 
tinct addition to the building. We 
have never had a case where Telesco 
Partition failed to meet the approval 
of a tenant. 

“This partition looks good, takes 
a heaariial finish, and adds greatly 
to the appearance of an office, or a 
suite of offices.”—Jrwin L. Sperry. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 
Dept. A, 9 East 37th St., New York. 


Send a copy of the Telesco catalog. 


Name 


Photo of Jefferson Standard Building, 
Greensboro, N. C., in which Telesco 
Cabinet-made Partition is used exclu- 
sively. At the left, we quote a letter from 
Mr. Irwin L. Sperry, manager of the 
building, relating why Telesco 
was chosen. 


The most portable partition 


Building managers, architects and 
ownerseverywhereecho Mr.Sperry’s 
experience with Telesco. For exam- 
ple in the New York district alone, 
16 of the 20 important new office 
buildings recently chose Telesco. 


For Telesco is easily the most 
portable partition made. It tele- 
scopes to fit any height from 7 feet 
up—hence its name. 


It is erected with screws instead 
of nails—hence taken down and re- 
erected without damage or mess or 
any expense except labor. 


It is made in sections averaging 
3 feet in width — hence easier to 
move and easier to adapt to space 
re-arrangements, 


And please remember how Tel- 
esco is made. Only Driwood Lumber 
is used—sanded and cabinet finished 
with such craftsmanship that it 
rivals the handsomest office desk 
for beauty. 


May we send the Telesco catalog? 
The coupon below will bring it to 
you by return mail. 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 
(Driwood Corporation) 


General Offices and Plant, Elmhurst, N.Y. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Telesco 


cabinet-made partition 
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The Designing of Auditoriums 


By R. H. HUNT 


ODAY more than ever before the municipal 

or community auditorium is a subject for 
architectural consideration. Whether this is 
coincident with the enlarging emphasis being given 
to community-wide projects, such as are found in the 
realms of religion and education, or whether it is the 
outgrowth of an increasing sense of civic pride is not 
so easy to determine,—and the cause is not as essen- 
tial as the fact that this condition everywhere exists. 
Certain it is that civic pride as expressed through 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade and a mul- 
tiplicity of luncheon clubs is now greater than ever, 
and it is equally certain that more community-wide 
projects are being proposed and developed than in any 
period prior to 1917. This existing condition has a 
bearing on the question of auditoriums, since it is 
through this type of building more than through any 
other that this civic pride is finding itself made 
articulate. This sense of pride is used or capitalized 
to express appreciation felt for one cause and an- 
other. One of the most frequent of current reasons 
offered for the erection of auditoriums is that of 
supplying a memorial to the soldiers and sailors and 
other participants in the World War. It is not within 
the scope of this article to defend or oppose the erec- 
tion of buildings of one kind or another for such 
purposes. Granting that in such a case a city may be 
making patriotic impulses serve utilitarian ends, it 
remains true that no public project is more laudable 
from a community standpoint than that which serves 
to unite all elements of the community and thereby to 
afford opportunity for community assemblies. Such 
assemblies presumably tend to make life more worth 
while and enjoyable. It will doubtless be accepted 
as a fact that the municipal auditorium finds its chief 
justification, its raison d’etre, if one pleases, in its 
potential ability to serve all the community and to 
serve it fully and in an ever more efficient manner. 
The auditorium is an important community adjunct. 
Selecting the Site. It naturally follows that choos- 
ing an auditorium site should be considered a very 
important first step. It must be accessible to those 
for whom it is planned, and accessibility with the 
least inconvenience to the majority makes it desirable 
that the location be as near the center of population 
as possible. If business considerations are to enter 


in very strongly, because of offices to be included in 
the building, it is preferable that the site be within 
easy distance of the chief business district of the 
city. From the point of view of the residents, many 
of whom in the nature of things will go from their 
homes to the auditorium rather than from their places 
of business or the shopping district, it is not requisite 
that the site be located down town. If the auditorium 
is to serve as a community center within itself or as 
one of a group of buildings, the site must be selected 
with due consideration to the surroundings, , ap- 
proaches, and general conditions. Without doubt the 
site should be on or very near to important streets 
and thoroughfares. The close proximity of street 
car lines and bus lines involving the minimum num- 
ber of transfers, and of streets for automobiles is 
vital. The ever-recurring and ever more vexatious 
problem of providing automobile parking space de- 
mands that the structure be placed within a reasonable 
distance of streets and housing facilities lending 
themselves to parking. Sites near other buildings in 
which simultaneous entertainments are likely to be 
held should be avoided, so that undue congestion will 
not occur. Generally, theater and hotel zones are to 
be shunned in selecting an*auditorium site. To 
assist in caring for the parking problem, some of the 
largest auditoriums are now including parking space 
within the buildings themselves, this being area con- 
vertible for other purposes as well. This space is 
often on the ground floor, under the main auditorium, 

The Multi-Purpose vs. the Limited Purpose Build- 
ing. If the auditorium is to serve the entire com- 
munity, it must be far more than one large room 
designed for very limited purposes. The very size 
of the building, as compared with other structures 
in the city, will as a rule make possible the inclusion 
of arrangements and features giving it a multi-pur- 
pose design. A community is composed of many 
elements differing widely both as to interests and 
needs. “Community” is a word to conjure with in 
these days, and many economists are tearing their 
hair trying to find a suitable definition of what is 
meant by the term. Regardless of such definitions, 
we know that a civic enterprise, such as the audi- 
torium under consideration, must be designed to 
provide for all those things which large groups are 
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Auditorium, Memphis 
Pfeil & Awsumb, Architects 


likely to do together. The presence of other build- 
ings in the city makes it imperative that the audi- 
torium shall be large enough to be used for practically 
any and all purposes for which other buildings have 
been separately and more particularly designed. 
There will always be found, for instance, compara- 
tively large church auditoriums, large public school 
or college auditoriums, and perhaps others. Seldom 
if ever will any one of these serve more than the 
immediate constituency for which it was planned. 
If ever all the congregations of a given denomination 
or of several denominations should desire to come 
together, as they frequently do, the city auditorium 
serves where their own separate buildings could not. 
If a school gathering embracing more than the 
student body of a single school is to be held, the city 
auditorium stands with its wide variety of arrange- 
ments as an invitation for such a meeting. In other 
words, the limited type of municipal auditorium is 
much more likely to meet with competition and there- 
fore be less frequently used and consequently looked 
upon as serving a far less definite function than the 
auditorium serving many purposes. Except in very 
small localities, the auditorium of the multi-purpose 
type is being erected today rather than that of the 
limited or restricted type, which is far less practical. 

Some Uses for the Building. To the architect the 
building designed for many purposes offers a more 
attractive problem, even though it is much more dif- 
ficult, than the simpler building. To design a struc- 
ture adapted to a given purpose, such as public 
lectures, which will at the same time serve a far 
different purpose, such as an athletic contest, is far 
from a one-day study, both as to arrangement and as 
to appearance. In the first type of program, hearing 


is a prime requisite, with seeing somewhat secondary ; 
in the second, seeing is all-important, while hearing 
is somewhat secondary. Or to take another matter 
as a further illustration of difficulties which will 
challenge the imagination and intelligence of the 
architect, if the auditorium is to be utilized for 
dramatics and grand opera, those in attendance are 
in a sense on dress parade and they want and expect 
to find their surroundings beautiful and charming, 
even as they naturally fancy themselves to be. On 
the other hand, if it is a political gathering, held per- 
haps during the hectic days of a blistering summer, 
the delegates will prefer to be in their shirt sleeves, 
hot and perspiring, with evidences of disorder on 
every hand. How else can they make themselves. 
believe that they have truly represented their con- 
stituencies with all the fervor of their souls? 

As to the actual uses for a multi-purpose building, 
this list, prepared by the manager of such a structure 
in a city of 150,000 people, may serve to illustrate 
some of the things which should be given considera- 
tion when designing a building of this kind. This list 
covers a five-year period, 1922-1927, the time in 
which the building has been in use: organ concerts; 
musical comedies; dramatic shows; city-wide cele- 
brations of several kinds; special motion picture 
shows ; amateur dramatic presentations ; banquets for 
from 500 to 3,000; lectures; art exhibits, and con- 
ventions and exhibits incident thereto ; religious meet- 
ings, including city-wide revivals ; oratorical contests ; 
notable funerals; sales meetings ; dog shows; athletic 
contests, such as basketball; lodge ceremonials ; con- 
certs; club meetings; flower shows; trade shows, 
including those of automobiles, food, and_ better 
homes ; dances ; school commencements ; grand opera > 
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Auditorium, Macon, Ga. 


Egerton Swartwout, Architect 


cooking school conventions; physical education 
demonstrations; Easter egg hunts. Allowing for 
seeming duplications, the list includes 25 rather dif- 
ferent purposes, and reports indicate that all of these 
very varied demands have been very successfully met. 

Special Requirements. There must be special con- 
sideration given to certain features which tend to fit 
the building to varying types of uses. It will be 
conceded that one of the outstanding purposes to be 
kept in mind in designing the auditorium is that of 
public lectures. The lecture or address calls for 
perfect acoustical treatment and arrangements. En- 
trances should be well away from the speakers’ 
rostrum; floors should be treated so as to make a 
minimum of noise when the never failing late comer 
insists on entering, and the seating plan should be 
ever mindful of the comfort of those who are to sit 
for an hour or more without opportunity of changing 
positions. Large gatherings, such as conventions and 
conferences, demand that speakers other than those 
on the stage may be heard without the too-frequent 
reverberations common in such assemblies. With 
the now very general use of speaking instruments, 
such as amplifiers, it is not difficult to arrange even 
the largest auditorium so that everyone may hear. 
This, however, does not lessen the desirability of 
making the architectural plans as nearly perfect as 
possible, so that such extra arrangements do not have 
to be used except when the capacity of the auditorium 
is abnormally taxed or when people are standing on 
the outside. Meetings of almost any nature are given 
wide publicity today; this calls for seats for cor- 
respondents, and for telegraph, telephone, and radio 
connections, and such buildings would never be 
complete without ample anterooms, committee rooms, 


and lobbies if they are to fully meet all demands. 

When dramatic and operatic performances of a 
professional nature are to be given, full stage settings 
are required; when these are of an amateur nature, 
much simpler arrangements will suffice. This dif- 
ference in need may be met by proper treatment of 
the stage and its accessories, but it is much more 
satisfactory to have a smaller room properly equipped 
with its own stage; this secondary auditorium may 
be termed the “music hall,’ the “little theater,” or 
given any other special designation desired. Con- 
certs and recitals make it imperative that the stage 
shall be well developed so as to properly project 
sound from any and all points at which the per- 
formers may be located. Musical comedies, Boy 
Scout and Girl Scout demonstrations, dramas and 
operas make necessary special lighting effects. 
Dances, drill ceremonials, and other gatherings with 
much movement involved, call for large free space; 
this is usually provided in the arena. The floor must 
be level and easily cleared of all seats and other ap- 
purtenances. The elevated floor, necessary for the 
arena space when used for ordinary seating, should 
be a false floor, lending itself to removal in sections. 
Athletic contests call for level fioors; a basket ball 
court should be a minimum of 40 feet wide and from 
70 to 90 feet long. Conventions, revival meetings, 
school commencements and similar assemblies in- 
volving large audiences demand the fullest seating 
space and make necessary a careful consideration of 
sight lines affecting view of the stage or rostrum. 

Easy access and egress to and from all seats con- 
stitute a feature fully as important as the hearing; 
it must be possible to enter the auditorium from both 
sides at several points as well as from the main en- 
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Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis 
Croft & Boerner, Inc., Architects 


trances through the lobby. Space devoted to corri- 
dors on both sides of an auditorium will serve not 
only for circulation but will afford additional space 
for booths and other supplementary purposes in many 
of the gatherings. When the building houses head- 
quarters of chambers of commerce, the American 
Legion and perhaps clubs, it is desirable that 
restaurant facilities be available. If the ground floor 


serves as a great banquet hall, full kitchen arrange- 
ments are needed. If the building is in any sense a 
memorial structure, special consideration should be 
given to the organizations identified with the 
memorial. For instance, if it is a World War 
memorial in any sense, a room or rooms should be 
planned for the meetings of the American Legion. 
While it generally happens that Boy Scout troops 
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Municipal Auditorium, Cleveland 
J. Harold MacDowell, Architect 


will have their meeting places for their more frequent 
meetings, they will need occasionally a large hall in 
which they may gather for city-wide demonstrations 
and meetings. Their general headquarters room need 
not be large, but such a room may very well be 
included in a civic building such as the auditorium. 
Organ recitals are much in vogue today, and most 
auditoriums have one or more such instruments. The 


organ console should be placed within sight of the 
audience and preferably designed on a platform 
adapted to raising or lowering as need may require. 
The orchestra pit likewise should be designed so that 
it is visible to a very large number of those present. 
If the stage should need to be enlarged beydénd 
already ample dimensions, the pit may be of the type 
which is arranged for raising and lowering. This is 
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not always essential in an auditorium, but it is worthy 
of consideration, depending largely upon circum- 
stances. It often adds much to a building’s flexibility. 

Seating Plans. It is when the planning of seating 
arrangements for the main auditorium as a whole 
arises that interesting difficulties are likely to be en- 
countered. Of course everyone knows that persons 
going to public meetings desire and expect to both 
see and hear. Planning a room seating from 1,000 
to 12,000 or more persons is thought-provoking for 
the architect who is determined to serve his profes- 
sion while he is also serving those who are to use the 
building. A room capable of seating 10,000 may be 
perfect acoustically when completely filled, but it does 
not follow that it will be likewise perfect when only 
2,000, 4,000 or even 6,000 persons are present. Pro- 
viding special acoustical treatment skillfully used is 
the only solution for this perplexing problem. The 
room may be beautiful and it may be pleasing in gen- 
eral, but if a person or any considerable number of 
persons are so unfortunate as to be those sitting 
behind other persons or columns, an attitude of dis- 
satisfaction will be created ; the unfortunates leave the 
building with the feeling that the structure is a 
failure, and it is so far as they are concerned,—for 
the time being at least. This applies whether the 
poor seats are in the arena, the dress circle, in a box, 
or in the balcony. The shape of the auditorium 
should be not more removed from the rectangular 
than the proportion of three to four. The seats on 
the arena floor should have a graduated rise, having 
the rise begin about one-third of the distance back 
from the stage and sloping in keeping with the size 
of the room. There should not be any steps on this 
floor. While the arena seats will have to be movable, 
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they should be tied together 
in groups of five to eight, so 
as not to make possible an 
easy confusion in time of 
hurried exits. When these 
seats are to be stored so that 
the floor may be cleared, for 
dances and drills or athletic 
events, it should not be neces- 
sary to remove them a great 
distance. A well developed 
opening through the arena 
floor to the ground floor be- 
low, easily closed when not in 
use, has been found most sat- 
isfactory for this purpose. 
This same opening serves as 
the entrance to a stairway to 
be used by the public when 
automobile shows or other 
large exhibitions require 
more floor area than any 
single floor is likely to afford. 

The dress circle or tiers of 
seats surrounding the arena 
should extend back to the side 
aisles; this space should be broken by secondary 
aisles reached by entrances from the corridors, giv- 
ing the dress circle space sectional arrangement and 
protecting the circulation from congestion. Each 
row of seats should be on a platform or floor about 
2 feet, 8 inches wide. The steps leading to these 
seats should have risers of from 6 to 7 inches, with 
12- to 16-inch treads. The treatment of the boxes 
and loges differs radically in appearance and design 
from that in professional theaters, even though at 
times they are expected to serve the same purpose, 
such for instance as grand opera performances. 
Boxes and loges should be simply treated, no effort 
being made to make them appear ornate; they must 
yield to the general surroundings of the auditorium 
and not primarily correspond to the stage accoutre- 
ments. The balcony will usually afford about one- 
third of the total seating capacity of the main audi- 
torium; balconies should be free-swung or else sup- 
ported with minimum-sized columns. Extreme height 
of balcony seats should always be avoided, it being 
best to have them extend back on a gradual rise. 
Care should be exercised to prevent balconies from 
obtruding unduly over dress circle seats, and they 
should not extend over the arena space at all. Sight 
lines require adequate study at this as well as other 
points if the auditorium is to be really serviceable. 

Circulation and Control. Consideration of circula- 
tion and control begins with the main entrances and 
lobbies. Conservation of space in the design of a 
building should never begin at this point. Unlike 
structures devoted only to theatrical performances, it 
is not essential that ticket booths be placed outside of 
the lobby, but they should be very conveniently 
reached and away from congested areas. There will 
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be more occasions when no 
tickets are required to enter 
the auditorium than other- 
wise. The lobby should be 
spacious and highly pleasing. 
The extreme limits of decora- 
tion and ornamentation now 
used in outstanding motion 
picture places and theaters 
are not called for in this type 
of building. However, the 
architect has unbounded op- 
portunity for treatment of the 
lobby. It is a frequent and 
appropriate treatment to 
make the lobby serve as a 
special memorial hall. If it 
is in reality a memorial build- 
ing, this space affords suitable 
and ample area for emphasiz- 
ing this by means of tablets, 
portraits, sculpture effects, 
paintings, or other striking 
features. The lobby gives a — 
definite, even if brief, pause 
before entering the extended 
and far-reaching spaces of the auditorium itself. 
The fact that the lobby will be used as the chief 
place for entrance and exit demands that every pre- 
caution possible be taken to make circulation free and 
easy. Generous allotment of floor area to the main 
lobby will be far from wasted. Stairways in or near 
the lobby make possible a feature which may either 
make or mar the entire approach. These main stair- 
ways should be wide, with 6-inch risers and 12- to 
14-inch treads. Doors should always open out, and 
double doors are always best for main entrances. 
The main auditorium should be protected from noises 
in lobbies and corridors by means of double sets of 
doors. Exits will of course be marked by signs 
prominently displayed and lighted by independent 
wiring. It should be possible to completely empty, 
without undue haste, a building seating 5,000 or more 
people in less than five minutes; this calls for an 
exit for approximately every 300 persons. Balconies 
are to be served by special exits, preferably by out- 
side stairways or independent stairs leading to lower 
corridors without making it necessary to pass through 
the main auditorium. Aisles will vary from 3 to 6 
feet in width, the former being the minimum width 
and the latter the.approximate maximum. Let it 
always be remembered that such a building is not 
unlike a newspaper,—that its life depends on its cir- 
culation. Adequate provision will be needed for 
rest rooms on each floor level. While the building 
may not be in use every day, it will often be used by 
large groups, and the peak load will have to be kept 
in mind in determining sizes of such accessories as 
drinking fountains, lavatories, toilets, and smoking 
rooms. Main toilet rooms should be placed on the 
ground floor, near lobbies used during intermissions. 
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The Proscenium, Stockton Auditorium 
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Lighting, Heating and Ventilation. The subject 
of lighting, heating, and ventilation requires much 
fuller treatment than the limits of this article permit. 
Let it be said, however, that whether direct, indirect, 
or a combination plan of lighting be used, it should 
be possible to easily control the varying degrees of 
light required for different purposes. This applies 
not only to the stage but to all parts of the audi- 
torium; from a very dim to a very bright lighting 
effect with several intermediate degrees should be 
possible. The heating of a large building of this type, 
taken together with the ventilation, offers problems 
for the most skilled engineers. Even with a well 
developed system of cross ventilation, there will be 
required supplementary air-cooling plans. The heat- 
ing plan must give special thought to the upper and 
lower sections of the auditorium, so that a uniform 
temperature will prevail throughout. It has not in- 
frequently happened that one section was too cold 
while the other was too hot, all because due considera- 
tion was not had for insulation, proper distribution of 
heat units, and circulation of the air in the planning. 

The Stage and Its Accessories. The stage in a 
structure of this type must be of full size and 
adaptable to every kind of program likely to be put 
on. It must have a minimum depth of 30 feet and 
an ample width, varying with the width of the audi- 
torium itself. Edward H. Kearney in writing about 
the theater stage of the professional type in THE 
Forum for June, 1925, says that the stage should 
have a height of approximately 60 feet to the grid- 
iron. The height of the gridiron above the stage 
depends on the height of the proscenium arch, and it 
should be at least double the height of the opening 
plus 5 feet. And what he says concerning the stage 
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requirements applies here very largely also: ‘‘The 
stage requirements are an asbestos curtain and rig- 
three ‘oleos’ or rapidly working curtains; a 
picture sheet, and about 45 sets of lines for drops. 
The asbestos curtain must have a rigging of its own, 
consisting of a 16-inch sheave and 20-inch hair block, 
hung on wire cables counterbalanced so that the cur- 
tain will descend by gravity under its own weight, 
the counterweight to run on T-bar guides. Head 
blocks and sheaves should be placed on brackets, 
either built into the proscenium wall or securely 
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bolted into it. Rigging for the act curtain is of the 
same type as is used for the asbestos curtain, but it 
may be only counterbalanced.” In addition to the 
foregoing, the auditorium stage should be provided 
with a cyclorama, which is not usually required in 
theaters. Dressing rooms, either to the rear or at 
the sides of the stage, will be required, these varying 
from three to six in number. If a secondary hall or 
“little theater” is provided, additiona! dressing rooms 
and stage accessories will be required for its best use. 

Style of Architecture. The exterior of a public 
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auditorium building affords plenty of room in which 
the growing genius of American architects may roam 
and perchance develop. As someone remarked in 
another connection, the biggest room in the world is 
the room for improvement. Up to the present time 
comparatively little that may be termed unique and 
at the same time successful can be pointed to in the 
treatment of such exteriors, there apparently having 
been more roaming than developing. The reason for 
this doubtless lies in the fact that we have sought to 
cross symphony halls, theaters, memorials, and 
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churches without clearly realizing that a building em- 
bracing arrangements adapted to all of these is cap- 
able of being treated in a manner all-embracing with- 
out surrendering toa mere conglomeration of them ail. 

The exterior must be pleasing, but it ought to 
omit ornateness and the “millinery” adornments so 
frequently found on facades of theaters, academies 
of music, and other public buildings, use of none of 
which can be justified here. Forms which have ap- 
peared to yield themselves to most successful 
treatment include Classic, Renaissance, and particu- 
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Detail, Auditorium, Minneapolis 


larly the Italian. The “exposition” type has not 
given such good results. General characteristics of 
the exterior should include boldness of detail with- 
out cumbersomeness; sharpness of outline without 
rigidity ; expression of interior functions without a 
potpourri of brilliance; and a beauty of finish with- 
out weakness. If the building bears the name of a 
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Proscenium, Auditorium, Minneapolis 


memorial, there should be definite recognition of this 
fact in the exterior treatment, and this should not be 
in any sense of an apologetic nature. The interior 
design will of course affect the exterior lines, and 
the exterior should follow the interior plans and give 
promise of what is to be found when the building is 
entered. Structural arrangements for large free 
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Detail, Municipal Auditorium, San Antonio 


Atlee B. & Robert M. Ayres, George Willis and Emmett T. 
Jackson, Architects 


areas for seating react on wall and roof treatment. 

Seating Capacity, Cubage, and Costs. A general 
allowance of from 7 to 8 square feet per person must 
be made in computing the floor area required. This 
is sufficient to provide for aisles and spaces between 
seats. The number of seats to be provided must be 
governed by local needs and conditions, but it is safe 
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to say that the auditorium should seat from two to 
four times as many persons as any smaller audito- 
rium in the city; this very matter of liberal capacity 
will prevent the building’s coming into any seeming 
competition with other auditoriums and will tend to 
make it a community-wide project. The cubage 
should be reckoned primarily from the over-all 
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Municipal Auditorium, Atlantic City 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Architects and Engineers 


dimensions, but in planning for the structure it is 
essential that the various features should be shown 
separately so that it may be clear to all concerned 
as to the proportionate space devoted tu each part. 

The cost must be based on the governing factors, 
such as the type of construction, nearness to mar- 
kets, local labor conditions, and special arrangements. 
An auditorium of the kind thought of throughout 
this article should be as nearly fireproof as it is pos- 
sible to make it. The cost will vary from 25 cents to 
50 cents per cubic foot. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Memorial Auditorium at Chattanooga (Plate 33), 
erected in 1922, cost about 26 cents per cubic foot. 


Finally. From all of the foregoing, it should be 
apparent that the writer, at least, regards the design- 
ing and planning of auditoriums as very important 
and exceedingly difficult, but nevertheless architec- 
turally interesting and worth the while of anyone 
who wishes to contribute to the welfare of the com- 
munity and to the advancement of the cause of archi- 
tecture. Like entering the married state and other 
life-long ventures, building an auditorium is not to 
be entered upon thoughtlessly or in a spirit of levity. 
Happy is the architect who is able to design and 
bring to a successful completion a great auditorium; 
present and future generations shall call him blessed. 
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Acoustics in the Design of Auditoriums 


By VERN O. KNUDSON 
University of California 


ECURING satisfactory acoustics in an audi- 
torium is a straightforward engineering prob- 
lem. If it is worked out in accordance with 

known facts, the outcome is determinable and can 
be made to meet the most exacting requirements. 
There is no warrant for the superstition or belief, 
still held by many, that the acoustical qualities of an 
auditorium cannot be known until the building is 
completed. It is true that difficulties arise during 
the designing or the construction of an auditorium, 
but there are devices the use of which adjusts the 
difficulties and secures entirely satisfactory results. 
It is the object of this paper to discuss these devices 
in a simple but thoroughly practical manner, and to 
present some results of research which have estab- 
lished the’ soundness of the fundamental principles 
upon which the securing of good acoustics depends. 

In order that an auditorium have good acoustics, 
certain details should be looked after in the design: 

1. The shape and size of the auditorium should be 
such as to secure adequate loudness of speech or 
music in all parts of the room. 

2. The walls and ceiling should be arranged and 
treated so as to eliminate every possibility of there 
being echoes. 

3. Disturbing noises, whether of outside or inside 
origin, should be reduced as much as possible. 

4. Reverberation in the auditorium, which is con- 
trolled largely by the nature of the materials used 
for the interior, should approximate closely a pre- 
determined optimal condition. 

5. Auxiliary equipment for the amplification of 
sound should be installed in very large auditoriums. 

These are the basic requirements for good hearing 
in any interior, given in the order in which they 
should receive attention by the architect or the con- 
sultant on acoustics. Upon the principles which 
determine these requirements rests the science of 
securing satisfactory acoustics. The designing of 
every auditorium should be done in close accordance 
with these requirements. It is therefore necessary 
either that the architect be thoroughly familiar with 
the fundamental principles of acoustics or that he 
engage the services of a competent consultant. In 
general, if the auditorium be small and simple in 
shape, the architect can depend upon his own knowl- 
edge and follow the general principles and rules set 
forth in any good treatise on acoustics; if the audi- 
torium be large and complex in its form, it is highly 
advisable to engage the services of an acoustic con- 
sultant. The consultant should be prepared not only 
to criticize and advise, but also to make tests, either 
in the laboratory or in the actual auditorium, of new 
or uncertain acoustic materials, and to investigate 
the propagation of sound waves in models of audi- 
toriums which have doubtful shapes. When a con- 
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sultant is necessary, he may be retained by either the 
architect or the owner, but in either instance he 
should be associated with the architect from the 
beginning of the first sketches to the completion of 
the last details of the furnishing of the auditorium. 

Shape and Size. There is no favored ratio of 
length, width and height for maximal audibility. In 
plan, the auditorium should be short and wide, so 
that the audience is brought near the platform or 
stage. There are splendid auditoriums in which the 
width exceeds the length by as much as 40 or 50 
per cent. The ceiling should be as low as the archi- 
tectural style or other conditions will allow. Since 
the loudness of speech or music in an enclosure 
diminishes as the cubic area of the enclosure in- 
creases, high ceilings or other unnecessary exten- 
sions of length or width involve a compromise with 
the best acoustic conditions. All floors, especially 
toward the rear in large auditoriums, should slope 
up as steeply as possible. Balconies should not be 
hung low, nor should they extend far over the main 
floors. The proscenium opening of a stage should 
be developed, with respect to position, curvature and 
surface, so as to promote the penetration of sound to 
the remote parts of the auditorium. The shape and 
size of the auditorium are important also with re- 
spect to the avoidance of echoes. When direct and 
reflected sounds reach the ear, coming from the same 
source but over sound paths which differ in length 
more than 66 feet, an echo is the result. It is neces- 
sary therefore to avoid large differences of paths of 
direct and reflected sound. If the auditorium be 
large, all reflecting surfaces which may produce 
echoes should be well broken up. Deeply beamed or 
coffered ceilings, open truss and gabled ceilings, 
pilasters, windows, wall ornament and other archi- 
tectural features can be utilized to break up unde- 
sirable reflecting surfaces. A curved surface may 
cause troublesome echoes or interference, especially 
if the center of curvature be near the level of the 
audience. Such curvatures should be avoided. Where 
curved ceilings are used, the radius of the curvature 
should be either large or small compared with height. 

Noise. All noise, either of inside or outside origin, 
should be eliminated as far as possible. Many tests 
by the writer and others have demonstrated the inter- 
fering effect of noise upon the hearing of speech. The 
practical conclusion from these tests is that even a 
slight noise, such as may come from a ventilating fan 
or from walking or talking in an adjacent room, may 
greatly impair hearing conditions. Inside noises may 
be reduced by covering the floor with soft materials, 
and by installing low-speed, quietly-operating venti- 
lating fans and motors. Outside noises are most 
effectively reduced by building heavy, non-yielding 
walls and partitions, and by eliminating all cracks 
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Graphs Showing Relation of Reverberation to Audibility in Actual Speech Tests 


around doors and windows. There is a distinction be- 
tween insulation and absorption which should be un- 
derstood. Recent tests by Dr. Paul E. Sabine and 
others indicate that weight, stiffness, and the absence 
of pores are the effective factors in sound insulation. 
Reinforced concrete or solid masonry provides satis- 
factory insulation. Porous, sound-absorptive mate- 
rials are effective agents in the absorption of noise. 

Reverberation. The control of reverberation is, 
without question, the most important factor in secur- 
ing good acoustic design. At least 90 per cent of 
the acoustic defects in auditoriums are attributable to 
excessive reverberation. In order to determine the 
effect of reverberation upon the hearing of speech in 
an auditorium, the writer has conducted some speech 
tests,—some in a special control room, where the 
reverberation could be varied by bringing into the 
room different amounts of hair felt, and some in a 
series of high school auditoriums which were almost 
alike as regards shape and size but different as re- 
gards reverberation. These tests were similar to the 
speech articulation tests used by telephone engineers 
for testing the speech-transmission efficiency of tele- 
phone equipment. Meaningless monosyllabic speech 
sounds are called out, in groups of three, at a rate of 
one speech sound every .65 seconds, and observers 
stationed in different parts of the room record what 
they hear, or think they hear. By comparing their 
recorded lists with the records of calls, the number 
and nature of the speech-reception errors can be de- 
termined. In this way it is possible to measure the 
acoustic efficiency of an auditorium for the hearing 
of speech. The results of these speech tests in the 
control room and in the group of auditoriums are 
shown here in Figures 1 and 2. The curves in Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 show the effect of reducing the rever- 
beration in an auditorium. Thus, in the small control 
room the percentage of correctly heard speech sounds 
increased from 61 per cent with a time of reverbera- 
tion of 5.01’ seconds, to 92 per cent, with a time 
reverberation of .60 second. In the group of large 
auditoriums the hearing conditions, measured in the 


1The time of reverberation in any enclosure is the duration of 
audibility of a standard tone, that is the time that the tone can be 
heard after its source has been stopped. 


same way, increased from 43.5 per cent when the 
reverberation was 7.5 seconds to 84 per cent when 
the time of the reverberation was only 2.8 seconds. 

Reverberation is controlled largely by the nature 

of the interior materials and furnishings in a room. 
Thus any large room constructed of hard, impervious 
materials, as concrete, hard plaster or varnished 
wood, will be very reverberant, especially when only 
a few persons are present. Such a room is defective, 
acoustically, because the separate sounds of speech 
or music persist so long that they overlap and inter- 
fere, resulting in a confusion of the individual 
sounds. If articulated speech or music is to be heard 
clearly, each separate syllable or note must be distinct 
and free from the interfering effect of the preceeding 
syllables or notes. To meet this requirement there 
must be a considerable amount of sound-absorbing 
material in the room, so that each separate sound in 
speech or music will be absorbed effectively before 
it interferes with succeeding sounds. Porous plasters, 
certain wall board materials made of fibrous sub- 
stances, porous tiles, hair felts, hangings, upholstered 
seats and heavy carpets are effective agents in reduc- 
ing reverberation. To secure the best acoustic con- 
ditions in a room, the choice of these materials and 
planning the areas to be treated should be based upon 
certain acoustic calculations. These calculations are 
based upon Sabine’s reverberation equation and the 
optimal time of reverberation. Sabine’s equation is: 

kV 
A 
t—time of reveration, that is the duration of aud- 
ibility of a sound whose initial intensity is one 
million times its barely audible intensity. 

V==volume of room in cubic feet. 

A==total absorption of room, expressed in square 
feet of a perfectly absorbing surface, as an 
open window. 

k==a constant, depending upon the shape and di- 
mensions of the room. For a simple rect- 
angular room k==.050. For more compli- 
cated shapes k varies between .040 and .050. 

To illustrate how this equation is used, consider as 

an extreme case a rectangular room 90 x 100 x 40, 
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built of solid concrete. Solid concrete absorbs only 
1.7 per cent of the sound energy which strikes it, 
the remaining 98.3 per cent being reflected. The vol- 
ume of this room is 360,000 cubic feet, and the total 
interior area of concrete is 33,200 square feet. To 
obtain A, the total absorbing power of the room, the 
area, 33,200 square feet, must be multiplied by the 
coefficient of sound absorption, 1.7 per cent or .017; 
i.e., A==33,200 x .017—=564 units. of absorption. 
Therefore, t=.050 x 360,000—564—31.9 seconds. 
This indicates that in such a room a loud sound would 
remain audible fully one-half minute after the source 
of sound is stopped. Obviously, the room would be 
very poor acoustically. If the floor of the same room 
be covered with a heavy carpet, having a coefficient 
of sound absorption of .30 and the walls and ceiling 
be plastered with an acoustic plaster, having a co- 
efficient of sound absorption of .20, then A is the 
sum of the absorption furnished by the carpet and by 
the acoustic plaster. Hence, 

A=9000 x .30-+-24200 x .20—=2700-+ 48407540 

units. 

Therefore t=.050 x 360,000—7540—2.39 seconds. 
With this condition of reverberation, the room would 
have good acoustics, especially with an audience to fur- 
ther reduce the reverberation to about optimal value. 

The most favorable time of reverberation for small 
rooms used for both speaking and music is approx- 
imately one second. Large halls and auditoriums re- 
quire more reverberation, the optimal value being as 
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high as 2.0 to 2.5 seconds in very large auditoriums. 
The size of the audience will of course affect the 
time of reverberation, and should be considered in 
all calculations. It is good practice to provide the 
optimal time of reverberation for two-thirds of the 
maximal audience. The acoustics will then be satisfac- 
tory with either small or large audiences. The table 
included here gives the optimal time of reverberation. 

Volume, cubic feet O ptimal time 

Less than 25,000 1.00 seconds 


50,000 1.20 ‘ 
100,000 1.30 i 
200,000 1.50 ‘ 
300,000 1.64 ‘ 
500,000 L 73 - 

1,000,000. 1.90 5 
2,000,000 . 2.10 : 


Having outlined the method of calculating the 
reverberation and given the best values of reverbera- 
tion for different sized auditoriums, it remains to 
give the coefficients of absorption of some common 
building and acoustic materials which are in wide use. 


Concrete has a coefficient of........ 017 
Prardewall? plaster: &xc.000¢ ft ares ary he as 02 to .035 
PATER AS LEMS pots tas castes sks sae oe 03 to .05 
STEN STC ae Pell Rae SRN Or a ea ir 06 
emo -acoustic plaster’ Wf.) 5: ad esses eo. Cease 
CEES PSAs a eee 15 to .40 
Patented sound-absorbing materials... .21 to .25 
GELIE LSE DNV lors eg ea oe Sas L077 
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These coefficients? are for a tone of 512 double 
vibrations a second. The coefficients generally are 
smaller for lower tones and larger for higher tones. 
The ideal acoustic material is a substance which has 
the same absorption for all the important frequen- 
cies which occur in speech and music. Specifically, 
such a material should have the same coefficient be- 
tween 100 and 5000 double vibrations a second,— 
that is, throughout the useful range of frequencies 
which occur in speech or music. Such ideal mate- 
rials are not available, but the architect should be 
guided by this principle in selecting acoustic materials. 

Amplifying Devices. Loud-speaking equipment 
is not a cure-all for poor acoustics, but in a properly 
designed auditorium of large dimensions use of a 
suitable amplifier is advantageous. A loud-speaker 
will not correct reverberation ; it may actually aggra- 
vate it. On the other hand, it may be used to in- 
crease loudness, and the horns which project the 
sound may be so placed as to minimize the effects 
of echoes or interfering reflections. The observa- 
tions of the writer indicate that auditoriums having 
volumes smaller than about 500,000 to 1,000,000 
cubic feet do not require loud-speaking equipment, 
provided there are no interfering noises. Wherever 
such equipment is needed it should be installed under 
the supervision of a competent engineer. Further- 
more, if such amplifying equipment be installed in 
an auditorium which is to be used primarily for 
speaking, the reverberation should be reduced some- 
what below the optimal value as given in the table. 

Treatment of Auditoriums with Defective Acous- 
tics. The principles set forth for good acoustic de- 
sign apply in the correction of faulty acoustics. The 
problem usually consists of reducing the reverbera- 
tion suitably by treating the ceiling or the walls, or 
both, with absorptive materials. In addition, it is 
often necessary to locate and eliminate disturbing 

*For more complete data on the coefficients of absorption for dif- 


ferent materials consult references Nos. 1, (a); 47, and: 10:=(b) 
listed in the bibliography at the end of this article. 
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noises or echoes. The latter may sometimes involve 
such structural changes in the ceilings or walls as 
the introduction of a false or a suspended ceiling or 
the introduction of heavy hangings over certain por- 
tions of the walls. It is probably advisable to engage 
the services of an acoustic consultant in all cases of 
correcting defective auditoriums. The work should 
be done under the general supervision of the architect. 
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The Building Program of the Government 


By OSCAR WENDEROTH 


HE Public Building Act is in many respects 

a very remarkable piece of federal legislation. 

It inaugurates in an impressive manner a pub- 

lic building program that will undoubtedly require 
years for its execution. It also establishes an en- 
tirely new legislative policy in connection with the 
distribution, authorization, designing and construc- 
ion of the classes of federal buildings customarily 
d under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
nt. Among its other important provisions, the 
w act paves the way for participation by the pri- 
ate architect in the execution of that part of the 
whole federal building program that Congress en- 
trusts to the office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It may be interesting to note what are included in 
“the classes of federal buildings customarily placed 
under the control of the Treasury Department.” 
These are court houses, post offices, immigration sta- 
tions, custom houses, marine hospitals, quarantine 
stations, and other public buildings of the classes un- 
der the control of the Treasury Department. The 
“control” which the Treasury Department exercises 
over these projects includes the acquisition of sites, 
the designing and the preparation of specifications, 
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the supervision of construction, the making of con- 
tracts and payments, and the furnishing, equipping, 
maintenance, operation and repair of the structures. 

Certain joint reports submitted to Congress by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral indicate that an expenditure of several hundred 
million dollars will be necessary to place the accom- 
modations provided by buildings under the control of 
the Treasury Department on a par with the needs. The 
new Public Building Act carries authorizations total- 
ing about one hundred and thirty-two million dollars 
for expenditures outside of the District of Columbia. 
It sets in motion a construction program for the com- 
pletion of which very considerable additional ex- 
penditures must be authorized in subsequent acts. 

At the close of the last session of Congress there 
was pending a bill which would have appropriated 
the funds necessary for the commencement of the 
construction work outside of the District of Colum- 
bia that is newly authorized in the Public Building 
Act. This bill also authorized an increase of one hun- 
dred million dollars in the aggregate expenditure on 
this part of the program. The bill failed of passage, 
but not because of any opposition to its provisions. It 
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was caught in the legislative jam which resulted from 
a “filibuster” in the Senate. In company with other 
legislation that failed of enactment for the same rea- 
son, it must await reconsideration during the session 
of Congress which begins in December of this year. 
Favorable action on this bill, when it is reintroduced, 
seems to be assured. Prior to the time of the fili- 
buster in the Senate, Congress made appropriations 
which permitted the Treasury Department to proceed 
with the construction of the previously authorized but 
“deferred” projects. There were 79 such projects. 

The agency through which the Secretary of the 
Treasury administers the portion of the federal build- 
ing program that is under the control of the Trea- 
sury Department is the office of the Supervising 
Architect. This office has been a part of the Trea- 
sury Department for fully three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. The public building legislation, enacted and 
contemplated, makes of the work of the office of the 
Supervising Architect one of the major activities of 
the federal government. But notwithstanding the 
long period during which the office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect has been identified with public building 
work, neither its function nor its relation to the Trea- 
sury Department seems to be generally understood 
or appreciated. The Post Office Department con- 
tracts for the lease of buildings which are erected in 
accordance with its requirements and under its super- 
vision by private initiative. The Treasury Depart- 
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ment has nothing to do with the designing and con- 
struction of these buildings but all buildings erected 
with the public funds and used wholly or in part for 
the conduct of the postal business are constructed 
from designs prepared by or under the direction of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department. 

The new act requires that the plans for all of the 
construction work shall be prepared in the office of 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The act, however, gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury authority to employ architects and other 
experts in a consulting capacity to assist in the study 


.of what is often an exceedingly complex problem. 


In accordance with this authority, the Secretary has 
called in an advisory board of architects to codperate 
with the Supervising Architect in the consideration 
of the arrangement and disposition of the department 
buildings it is proposed to erect in Washington. 
Before work may be commenced on any project 
provided for in the new Public Building Act, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is required to submit to 
Congress an estimate of the cost of the individual 
project. The approval of this estimated expenditure 
by Congress, and its citation in an appropriating act 
which provides funds for the commencement of 
work, establish the limit of cost for the project. 
The Deficiency Appropriation Act, approved July 
3, 1926, contains several such items for the District 
of Columbia. They indicate the magnitude of the 
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building projects in the capital for which the office 
of the Supervising Architect is engaged in preparing 
the plans. The items are: (1) The Administration 
Building of the Department of Agriculture. Messrs. 
Rankin & Kellog have been employed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to prepare, in cooperation with 
the office of the Supervising Architects, sketches and 
designs for the completion of the building. The limit 
of cost has been fixed at two million dollars. (2) 
Agricultural Department; at a limit of cost of five 
million, seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
(3) The National Archives Building; at a limit of 
cost of six million, nine hundred thousand dollars. 
(4) The Department of Commerce Building; at a 
limit of cost of ten million dollars. In accordance 
with specific authority contained in the new Public 
Building Act, the Secretary of the Treasury has em- 
ployed Messrs. York & Sawyer to prepare studies 
and sketches for this great building, in codperation 
with the office of the Supervising Architect. (5) The 
Treasury Department. A building for the accommo- 
dation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, at a limit 
of cost of seven million, nine hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. (6) The Treasury Department. Addi- 
tions to the so-called “Liberty Loan” building ad- 
jacent to the building of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing; two additional stories, at a limit of cost 
of three hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 


One of the activities of the office of the Supervis- 
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ing Architect of which very little is generally known 
is concerned with completed buildings. For these 
buildings the Supervising Architect supplies the fur- 
niture, rugs, carpets, and lighting fixtures, and the 
post office working room equipment, as well as all 
vaults, safes, and post office lock boxes. The Super- 
vising Architect operates, maintains, and repairs 
these structures. This includes the employment and 
direction of the boiler and engine room, janitor, and 
char forces that are required in the care of the build- 
ings and their grounds, and in the furnishing of 
heat, light and power. This force now numbers about 
6000 persons, distributed among approximately 1600 
buildings in all parts of the United States. The office 
of the Supervising Architect deals extensively in real 
estate, doing both a conveyancing and a rental busi- 
ness. The office renders a great many other services 
to the federal government for which there is no 
counterpart in the service which the private architect 
gives the private client. It will be seen from this 
that if the office of the Supervising Architect is re- 
quired to expend twenty-five million dollars a year 
on the acquisition of sites and on building construc- 
tion, its total annual expenditures must be much more. 

At the present time (August, 1927) the technical 
staff in the office of the Supervising Architect in 
Washington numbers 188 employes; the administra- 
tive and clerical staff numbers 165, a total of 353 em- 
ployes. The present field staff, charged with the 
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supervision of construction and of the upkeep of 
plants and structures, numbers 60 employes. The 
technical staff includes architectural designers and 
draftsmen, architectural engineers (estimators and 
specification writers), structural engineers and me- 
chanical engineers. The administrative and clerical 
staff in the office of the Supervising Architect seems 
very large in proportion to the technical staff. This 
is not because there is a large number of administra- 
tive employes. It results from numerous _activi- 
ties of the office that are apart from its purely archi- 
tectural functions. The acquisition of sites, the care 
of purchased property, the preparation of a nation- 
wide survey of the needs of the public service, the 
many estimates and reports for which the office is 
called upon, the work of furnishing, equipping, oper- 
ating and maintaining completed buildings, the con- 
ducting of a very large correspondence, and the ad- 
ministration from Washington of a diversified activ- 
ity that spreads out over a territory of more than 
three million square miles, all help to account for 
what seems to be a disproportionately large clerical 
staff. The relation between the technical staff on 
one side and the administrative and clerical on the 
other illustrates strikingly the difference between the 
character of the service rendered by the office of the 
Supervising Architect to the government and _ that 
rendered to the private client by the private architect. 

The office of the Supervising Architect is not yet 
acquiring sites and constructing buildings at the rate 
of twenty-five million dollars a year, exclusive of its 
other activities. The increase in the technical staff 
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which may become necessary in order to comply with 
the requirements of Congress respecting the execu- 
tion of the public building program may present quite 
a problem. The office of the Supervising Architect 


may become an active competitor with the private - 


architect for the services of designers, draftsmen, 
engineers, specification writers, superintendents, and 
other technically qualified employes needed in his office. 

It seems right that the various activities of the 
federal government should be housed in public build- 
ings that are properly designed and constructed. This 
must be accomplished through the agencies that Con- 
gress has provided for the purpose. The public build- 
ing legislation offers the private architect an oppor- 
tunity of cooperating in the carrying out of the great 
public building program, The extent of this codpera- 
tion, and the manner in which the service may best 
be rendered, may become more apparent when the 
new building program is actually in process of execu- 
tion. In the meantime, there are undoubtedly ways 
in which the architectural profession can codperate 
with the Treasury Department in its task of placing 
the office of the Supervising Architect on a footing to 
meet satisfactorily the heavy demands which Con- 
gress will probably make upon it during future years. 

What has been said up to this point may seem to 
have very little to do with the designing and construc- 


tion of the post office buildings which are shown in . 


these illustrations, but it all has a bearing on the sub- 
ject. All the factors affecting the administration of 
public building work must be taken into considera- 
tion. If this is not done it is difficult to understand 
the differences between the methods in vogue in the 
direction of public work and the procedure customary 
in private practice. The private architect may con- 
trol, at least to some extent, the conditions under 
which he can do his best work. In any event, he is 
free to decline a commission if the conditions at- 
tached to it do not meet his approval. Not so the 
Supervising Architect. His work, and the conditions 
under which it is to be executed, are determined for 
him by legislation and by departmental procedure. 
Of all of the classes of public buildings erected 
throughout the United States by and under the con- 
trol of the Treasury Department, those that are re- 
quired for the accommodation of the postal business 
are in the great majority. The plans for these post 
office buildings are prepared by or under the imme- 
diate direction of the office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect, which also superintends their construction. As 
this office has been identified for so many years with 
the designing and construction of post office build- 
ings, both large and small, one might very naturally 
assume that by this time the process had been re- 
duced to a system, and that the requirements under- 
lying the planning of all the different types of post 
office buildings could be expressed as a sort of for- 
mula. While this is one of the achievements that, 
within reason, is made possible by the new Public 
Building Act, it is not as yet an actual accomplish- 
ment,—at least not to any considerable extent. It re- 
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quired the cooperation of Congress in the form of 
amended legislation to enable the office of the Super- 
vising Architect to apply to the planning of post of- 
fice buildings in a systematic manner the experience 
of many years in this particular class of work. The 
Public Building Act, approved May 25, 1926, fully 
clears the way for the application of these methods. 
Prior to 1902 public buildings were authorized by 
Congress, singly or perhaps in small groups of not 
more than a half-dozen. The determination of the 
localities in which new buildings should be erected 
was a jealously guarded prerogative of Congress. 
Authorizations were not based upon any general 
survey of the needs of the public service throughout 
the country. The Treasury Department might sub- 
mit estimates and reports to Congress respecting con- 
templated public buildings or the needs of the public 
service, but the choice of the favored communities in 
which new buildings were to be provided and the 
sums to be expended upon the buildings, continued 
to be wholly functions of Congress. In those days 
the Treasury Department operated somewhat inde- 
pendently of the Post Office Department in carrying 
out public building authorizations. The Treasury De- 
partment collected the data respecting the needs of 
the postal service in a community in which the con- 
struction of a building was authorized. This informa- 
tion was obtained from the local postmaster. It rep- 
resented his personal opinion, which would not neces- 
sarily have been the recommendation of the Post 
Office Department. But on the basis of the data 
thus collected the office of the Supervising Architect 
prepared the plans for the building. Each authoriza- 
tion was looked upon as an independent proposition, 
and the office of the Supervising Architect ap- 
proached the designing from that point of view. 
With the passage of the first of the so-called “omni- 
bus” public building bills, Congress inaugurated the 
custom of grouping a considerable number of build- 
ing projects together in a single authorizing measure. 
At this time Congress also began the practice of 
authorizing the construction of public buildings in 
smaller communities. The new elements introduced 
into the public building situation by the “omnibus” 
public building bills brought about changes in methods 
in vogue in the office of the Supervising Architect. The 
necessity for a more systematic procedure impelled 
the Treasury Department to take the initiative in 
securing closer codperation with the Post Office De- 
partment in the determination of post office require- 
ments. Out of this there developed the designation 
of a joint Treasury Department—Post Office Depart- 
ment committee on post office planning. The Trea- 
sury Department then commenced to erect buildings 
for the Post Office Department instead of for post- 
masters. The Post Office Department collected data 
respecting the needs of the postal service in the va- 
rious communities in which the construction of post 
office buildings was authorized. The Post Office De- 
partment’s representative on the committee submitted 
in each instance the Department’s recommendations 
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regarding the desired accommodations for the service. 

The joint committee analyzed the data it collected 
respecting the needs of the branches of the public 
service entitled to accommodations in buildings 
erected by the Treasury Department. It made every 
effort possible to assist the office of the Supervising 
Architect in formulating systematic methods of plan- 
ning for the needs of the postal service. Many im- 
provements in planning and arrangement grew out 
of the work of the committee. It brought about much 
closer cooperation between the two departments. 
However, the efforts of the committee toward a more 
systematic procedure and the standardization of 
methods were hampered by the Congressional pro- 
cedure still in vogue for the determination of the lo- 
calities in which buildings should be erected and the 
fixing of the limits of cost; Congress continued to 
exercise these prerogatives. An “omnibus” public 
building bill would provide a construction program 
for the Treasury Department that would require 
several years for its execution. Such an act was 
purely an authorizing measure. It designated the 
places in which buildings should be erected and fixed 
the limits of expenditure, but it appropriated no 
actual funds for carrying on the work. Such appro- 
priations were made in the annual appropriation 
measures passed at each succeeding session of Con- 
gress. A rule required the office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect to place public buildings under contract 
in the order in which the government acquired sites. 

This course seemed to be the only way out of an 
embarrassing situation, but it was not a very satis- 
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factory solution. Buildings were placed under con- 
tract without regard to the relative urgency of the 
need for them. The Post Office Department would 
have preferred that the order in which such buildings 
were constructed should be determined by a study 
of the needs of the postal service. Under these con- 
ditions, the joint departmental committee could make 
but a limited application of its accumulated data re- 
specting the facilities for the conducting of the postal 
business throughout the country. When one of the 
authorized projects was reached in turn, the com- 
mittee met to consider the data which had been col- 
lected relative to the particular undertaking, and the 
recommendation of the Post Office Department. The 
allotment of space was discussed, and a general ar- 
rangement was agreed upon. The decision was based 
not only on the existing needs, but took into con- 
sideration a reasonable growth in the public business 
during the ensuing decade. The Treasury Depart- 
ment contributed its recommendation respecting any 
accommodations which should be provided for any 
branches of the public service other than the postal 
service entitled to quarters in the new building. The 
task of the office of the Supervising Architect was 
then to determine whether an adequate building ap- 
propriate to the locality could be built for not to ex- 
ceed a limit of cost that may have been fixed several 
years previously by a Congressional committee which 
based its action upon purely tentative information. In 
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many instances the office of the Supervising Architect 
found it impossible to reconcile the various factors. 

When a private client is advised by his architect 
that the program he has laid down cannot be executed 
within the expenditure he has in mind, he has the 
choice of revising his program or of increasing his 
expenditure. Neither of these courses was open to 
the Supervising Architect. Requesting Congress to in- 
crease a limit of cost for a building was an expedient 
which was adopted only in the most acute situations. 
It not only involved delay but, more than that, it 
opened the door to fresh embarrassment for the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In the designing and 
construction of the building, advantage could be 
taken of every expedient that would tend to hold 
down the cost. If, however, the authorized limit of 
cost would require the construction of a building that 
would be outgrown even before it was completed, 
there was no choice but to lay the project aside, re- 
port the facts to Congress, and await the time when, 
through Congressional action, the limit of cost was 
extended sufficiently to permit the work to go ahead. 

It is not true, of course, that all of the authoriza- 
tions contained in an “omnibus” public building act 
were inadequate. The tendency of the system, how- 
ever, was to bring about the construction of build- 
ings which fell measurably below the standards of 
planning, arrangement, design and construction which 
should always be maintained for public buildings. 
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The policy of Congress seems to be to authorize 
lump-sum limits of cost for various section of that 
portion of the entire federal building program that 
is placed under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Thus the present act sets aside fifty million 
dollars for expenditures in the District of Columbia ; 
one hundred million dollars outside the District; fif- 
teen million dollars for a group of deferred projects; 
and a general authority for the purchase of new sites 
in certain localities from the proceeds of the sale 
of existing buildings and the land. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is required to submit to Congress his 
recommendations respecting the manner in which 
each lump-sum authorization should be allocated. The 
limit of cost of a project ceases to be fixed arbitrarily 
years in advance of the time when work on it may be 
commenced ; it is now determined by the latest data 
available to the office of the Supervising Architect. 

The office of the Supervising Architect, especially 
during the last 25 or 30 years, has produced, either 
‘from its own designs or in cooperation with private 
architects, many well planned and architecturally 
admirable public buildings. It would be quite pos- 
sible to select from among these structures a num- 
ber which would illustrate the successful application 
of recognized principles of planning and designing 
in the solution of the problems presented by public 
building work. Among these buildings, however, 
there are many that are frankly compromises. They 
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are the best that could be had under the cireum- 
stances, but the Treasury Department would be un- 
willing to have them accepted as representative of the 
standards of design and construction which the office 
of the Supervising Architect strives to maintain. 
Under the liberal provisions of the new Public 
Building Act the office of the Supervising Architect 
will be given the opportunity, in codperation with 
the Post Office Department, of applying systematic 
methods to the designing of post office buildings and 
of giving this work the full benefit of the special 
study which both departments have devoted to the 
subject. This does not mean, however, that from 
now on post office buildings are to be produced after 
the manner of stereotypes. The post office buildings 
that are designed in the office of the Supervising 
Architect are distributed over a territory of more 
than three million square miles. In this vast area 
the office encounters a great variety of local condi- 
tions, all of which affect the work of the designer. 
Stereotyped plans and designs could not be applied 
to the varying conditions encountered in the numer- 
ous localities in which public buildings must be 
erected. The office of the Supervising Architect has 
developed a number of typical plan schemes for post 
office buildings which, within limits, may be adapted 
to changing conditions. This applies generally to 
the smaller buildings. The larger projects involve 
conditions which make each building a special problem. 
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Planning Community Buildings 


By RALPH C. 


S an eminently successful instrumentality for 
focusing the social life of our smaller cities, 
our suburban towns, our rural communities 

and, for that matter, wherever people sense the value 
of getting together for the comparison of ideas, with 
its consequent stimulation to collective effort, the 
“community house” has already found its place in 
the scheme of things. The idea is not new. 
not have to be “sold.” It 
is the shelter of by far 
the most democratic of 
social organizations, and 
its conclusions, by conse- 
quence, form the most 
accurate index of average 
neighborhood opinion. Its 
influence and power for 
good are directly propor- 
tionate to its adaptability 
to varied enterprises, to 
its external environment, 
and to the adequacy of its 
housing arrangements. 
Elasticity of plan ar- 
rangement, therefore, be- 
comes at once an obvious 
desideratum if the largest 
numbers, both young and 
old, are to be attracted to 
participate in the varied 
activities that come well 
within the scope of such 
a structure. Promoters 
of such enterprises should 
be chosen from among 
the most aggressive and 
successful of local busi- 
ness and _ professional 
men, devoid of neither optimism nor courage. Lead- 
ers should be chosen only from-among men and 
women of executive capacity and tact, each qualified 
by natural ability and special training for his or her 
particular task. Otherwise we shall find that there 
is the danger of inadequate vision and an _ initial 
handicap, difficult if not impossible to surmount. No 
community house was ever built too large. Many 
have been built too small. The normal community will 
grow to whatever of seeming excess has been pro- 
vided, and in this stimulation to physical, mental and 
spiritual growth lies the inner secret of the whole mat- 
ter. The influence of the community building is great. 
To architects, as a professional group, the chief 
interest is likely, perhaps, to lie in the building 
itself,—in its external expression, in its arrangement, 
in its minutiz of equipment, and in the soundness 
of its structural scheme. This should not be the 
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entire interest, however, even to the architect, im- 
portant and indispensable though it be. The erection 
of a successful community building is not an arduous 
task to any architect of good taste who has a suff- 
ciently developed natural aptitude for design and the 
requisite engineering and business experience to 
accomplish its realization in many and varied aspects. 

Therefore, before analyzing those requirements, 
which may be considered 
more specifically the 
architectural require- 
ments, I should like to 
dwell, briefly, upon one or 
two of the fundamentals 
which have a more direct 
bearing upon the location 
of the building and upon 
its environment asa whole. 

First: Let us not lose 
sight of the fact, freely 
admitted among all who 
are identified with the 
promotion of facilities for 
community recreation, 
that organized play for 
young and old in the in- 
terests of friendly rivalry 
and pure fun is a very 
important element enter- 
ing into the program of 
the community house 
problem. Competitive 
athletic games of all sorts, 
properly adapted to the 
requirements of people of 
the ages participating and 
properly supervised, are 
the best media for break- 
ing down artificial reserve as between boys and girls 
and between men and women. They are remarkable 
equalizers, quickly developing clean companionship, 
intimate friendships in large numbers, a riper under- 
standing of age on the part of youth, and vice versa, 
and an esprit de corps of marked benefit to the team 
work of all groups in their later application to the 
more purely socialistic problems of the community. 
The immediate bearing of this consideration of or- 
ganized play upon the problem of the community 
building is, obviously, that there be considered only 
such sites as give ample outdoor environment and 
space for athletic recreation in the open, space acces- 
sible to the building and conveniently arranged with 
reference to it. Proximity to a good golf course 
would be ideal, but in default of this there should 
be at least sufficient space for tennis courts, for hand 
and volley ball, for wading pools, swings and jingle 
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gyms, and for the other usual forms of competitive 
play in the open. The building should occupy not 
more than 10 per cent of the site,—better by far if 
it occupy only 5 per cent of the entire allotted area. 

Second: The site should be readily accessible to 
the center of local population. If, in such a locality, 
sufficient space does not seem to be readily available, 
make room for it. Few communities will be harmed 
by the taking of numerous relics of the nineteenth 
century for this better purpose; many will be benefited. 

Third: The site must be made beautiful as well 
as be ample and accessible. Real estate values and 
the interests of owners of nearby property alike de- 
mand this. The judicious planting of protective 
shrubbery along borders and the creation of expan- 
sive green play lawns serve a triple purpose. They 
conserve and more frequently enhance real estate 
values and create beauty. They also aid in admin- 
istration by giving gateways of restricted access with 
attendant simplification of the problem of super- 
vision and the maintenance of order. Some fencing of 
the play area is quite essential and preferably by natu- 
ral vegetation rather than by wire or wrought iron. 

Of the truth of all these contentions I have per- 
sonally seen the demonstration. In my home city 
of Newton, Mass., there has been for generations 
more than lavish provision for the requirements of 
church life, civie life, country club life, and all that 
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makes for national preéminence in the field of edu- 
cation. We are not without evidences of compla- 
cency toward innovation, and several residential 
sections were inclined to view with alarm the threat- 
ened creation of just such community centers as I 
have outlined. We already had enough of all “advan- 
tages.” The noise about the new centers would be 
intolerable. Rough elements were bound to creep in 
and force us to keep our children at home. The little 
folks would be placed at the mercy of a more selfish 
adolescence. Real estate values would be irreparably 
injured. We should have to sell out to the first 
comers and move away. Such was the prologue. 
What is the epilogue? A neighborhood club in the 
best sense about each such center. Men and women 
of 50 and over playing tennis, getting acquainted, 
courts always full. Spring and fall tournaments, 
enlisting every boy and girl able to lift a racquet. 
Similar spring and fall tournaments among men and 
women who heretofore had imagined that their play- 
ing days were over, at any rate for any game other 
than golf; annual field days; folk dancing; prizes 
for handiwork and ship models ; baseball games ; final 
singles between the local Catholic priest and the 
Episcopalian vestryman. Such are some of its results. 

What kind of a community house for such a 
crowd? Let us examine it. You may add to it or make 
eliminations as your immediate problem demands: 
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Assembly Hall, Community Building, Wenham, Mass. 
Guy Lowell, Architect 
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1. Auditorium: 
Audience Hall; 
. Stage; 
Anterooms ; 
. Dressing rooms; 
Property and costume room; 
Organ chambers; 
. Toilets ; 
. Foyer; 
Vestibule; 
Public toilets ; 
. Projection booth. 
2. Club Rooms. 
3. Banquet Hall: 
a. Kitchen and serving room; 
b. Storage and preparation; 
c. Linen. 
4. Swimming Pool: 
a. Attendants ; 
b. Dressing rooms; 
c. Shower preparation; 
d. Pool; 
e. Solarium; 
f. Toilets ; 
g. Lockers. 
5. Pool and Billiards. 
6. Bowling. 
7. Gymnasium. 
8. Card and Game Rooms. 
9. Reception and Committee Rooms. 
10. Steward’s Suite; Office of Caretaker. 
11. Service Dormitory. 
12. Storage for Athletic Equipment and Supplies. 
13. Library 
14. Reading Rooms. 
15. Writing Room. 
16. Coat Rooms. 
17. Ticket Office. 
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18. Domestic Engineering Equipment. 
19. Children’s Playrooms. 

20. Toilets. 

21. Heater and Fuel. 


The design and function of many of these rooms 
are obvious enough. A few require some analysis. 

The Auditorium. Where resources permit and 
where other provision may be made for banquets, 
dancing and similar activities demanding a level floor, 
the auditorium should have a permanently sloping 
floor, developed, preferably, to the involute curve 
determined by securing uniform clearance of the 
sight lines to the stage. This clearance to a central 
focus point 5 feet, 6 inches above a 3-foot stage ele- 
vation should be not less than 5 inches for each suc- 
cessive row. The aisles should be sloped to the 
curve of gradually increasing grade from front to 
rear, but the fixed seats should be upon level, stepped 
platforms projecting above it. The sloped surface 
often adopted under seats is economical but uncom- 
fortable and should be avoided. These stepped plat- 
forms, the lowest about 1 inch rise and increasing 
gradually to about 5% inches rise, may be of wood 
over the concrete slab of the structural floor in loca- 
tions where first class, fire-resistant construction is 
not demanded by local ordinance. In the latter case, 
the steps should, of course, also be of concrete. Aisles 
may be of mastic with countersunk linoleum strips, 
or they may be of granolithic with or without carpet 


Little Theater, Municipal Auditorium, Colorado Springs 


Charles E. Thomas and MacLaren & Hetherington, Architects 
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Whiting Memorial Community House, Whiting, Ind. 
Shattuck & Layer, Architects 


or linoleum strips. Seats, back to back, should not  tilation, or for a combination of both when desired. 


be less than 2 feet, 6 inches; laterally, arm to arm, 
not less than 19 inches; 21 inches is better and much 
more comfortable; 22 inches is generous. A central 
and two side aisles is the best arrangement of aisles, 
and the square is preferable to the long rectangle as 
a general shape for the room. Not more than 15 
seats should be placed between aisles. Windows 
should be above a high wainscot and draped to per- 
mit ready darkening for the projection machine. 
Deeply recessed windows give a rich effect, are valu- 
able acoustically to decrease reverberation, and pro- 
vide space for direct radiation, for control of ven- 


Vaulted or coved ceilings of auditoriums should : 


not be made of hard, smoothly troweled plaster, but 
should be broken into ornamental stucco caissons in 
the design or made of some one of the various effec- 
tual porous materials promoting sound absorption. 
Apply the Sabine formula for sound “decay” before 
you build your auditorium to make sure it will be 
successful acoustically. There is no longer any ex- 
cuse for failure in this respect. Two seconds or less 
for sound “decay” indicates a satisfactory design. 
The gallery, better at the end than at the side, should 
also be stepped for sight lines, applying the same 
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Basement Plan, Whiting Memorial Community House, Whiting, Ind. 
Shattuck & Layer, Architects 
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Auditorium, Whiting Memorial Community House, Whiting, Ind. 


Shattuck & Layer, Architects 


reasoning as in planning the floor. The involute 
curve will naturally produce steeper stepping as the 
platforms recede farther and farther from the stage. 

If your audience hall, on the other hand, must also 
serve as a ballroom, with level floor and portable 
seats, sight lines may be much improved by making 
the stage level 4 feet above the floor. It should surely 
be at least this if the floor accommodates more than 
300 seats. For artificial lighting chandeliers are better 
than cove lighting, and they should be so spaced as 
not to hang within the lines of vision from the gal- 
lery. Two or three such chandeliers on the lines of 
quarter width are usually in all respects satisfactory. 


The Stage. The community building does not 
demand as elaborate a stage as the city theater, but 
it should be not less than 18 feet deep from back of 
the proscenium line, and the proscenium should be 
from 24 to 30 feet wide, with height in proportion. 
A too prevalent defect in stage design is inadequacy 
of wing space. There should be at least 5 or 6 feet 
of free space beyond the proscenium jambs for elec- 
trical equipment and for freedom of stage setting 
and management. Pivoted footlight boards and two 
lines of border lights on three switches each and 
connected with rheostat dimmers are sufficient light- 
ing equipment, and a grille height equivalent to twice 
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First Floor Plan, Whiting Memorial Community House, Whiting, Ind. 
Shattuck & Layer, Architects 
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the proscenium opening is very desirable for quick 
scenery changes. A paneled wooden back drop, 
counterbalanced for lifting out of the way, is an 
ingenious device for giving the stage a permanent 
look as background for lectures and concerts. The floor 
should rise about 6 feet for a depth of 18 to 20 feet. 

Stage Subsidiaries. Among the essential adjuncts 
to a modern small stage are the dressing rooms, of 
which there should be two on each side, with small 
toilets. These need be only 8 feet high, as the spaces 
over them are ideal for the installation of an organ. 
There should also be a large closet for storage. 

The organ chambers should rise to the roof, if 
possible, with an open grille to the stage on each side, 
extending from 5 feet above the organ chamber floor 
to the highest point of the chamber and of about 
12 feet in width. The grilles should not be stopped 
below the organ chamber ceiling, since an undesir- 
able sound pocket is thereby created. Similar grilles 
should open from the chambers into the auditorium, 
above the proscenium exits, but these should be 
backed by a closeable shutter operated from the port- 
able organ console. One side usually receives the 
great and choir organs, the other the swell organ. 
Each chamber should have a floor area of about 
14 feet in width and 16 feet in depth. The height 
should be at least 20 feet. Proscenium dress curtains 
should roll on trackers with noiseless tracks. The 
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lifting of a draped curtain requires motor operation. 

The Banquet Hall. For community “spreads” the 
plan should provide between 48 and 50 square feet 
per table of four, or approximately 12 square feet 
per person, and a space not less than two-thirds of 
this ultimate area for the preparation and serving 
of food. Such a kitchen and serving room space 
should be a single room, well lighted, with side light 
and top monitor if possible. In appointments it may 
vary from a room of very simple scheme, demand- 
ing attendance of the caterer with his pre-cooked 
viands, to a modern serving room with basement 
food preparation and first floor serving facilities. In 
the latter and more complete variety, the basement 
preparation room would receive all stores, and here 
all pastry and all meats would be prepared. Here 
also would be the principal refrigeration units. The 
first floor serving room would contain the ranges, 
counters for salad preparation, china, silver, and 
linen stores, dish-washing room, and all appointments 
for waitresses. No two stewards would agree on all 
the particulars of such a room, but the kernel of the 
matter lies in securing such an arrangement of equip- 
ment as permits rotary circulation of the waitresses, 
eliminating crossings and retraced steps. By this 
means orders may be filled expeditiously, and therein 
lies the whole secret of delivering and serving food hot. 

Swimming Pool. The design and construction of 


Jewish Community Center, Washington 


B. Stanley Simmons, Architect 
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swimming pools have become, in comparatively re- 
cent years, an engineering specialty. The prudent 
architect will consult a specialist at the inception of 
such a project, and that specialist will not be the 
over-zealous salesman of tile facings nor of water 
conditioning machinery if the architect is to pro- 
duce a modern swimming pool of permanent beauty 
and usefulness. There are weightier matters. When 
pools are placed in basements, as they normally are 
in community buildings, care must be exercised in 
calculating ground water pressures or in making sure 
that they do not exist. The concrete mat in pressure 
conditions and the walls of the pool must be of suffi- 
cient reinforcement and dead weight to give com- 
plete stability to the pool itself when it is empty. 

The regulation indoor pool is 25 feet wide and 
75 feet long, with shallow end of 3 feet, 6 inches of 
water and deep end 8 feet, 9 inches to 9 feet. Ad- 
joining the deep end there should be a chamber, also 
waterproof and pressure-proof, about 10 feet wide 
and 9 feet deep with its length corresponding to the 
' width of the pool. This chamber receives the water 
heaters, water conditioners and filters, and all the 
pumps and terminals of the piping and drainage sys- 
tem. Over this apparatus is the diving platform of 
the pool, which should not be of less width than 10 
feet. The side aisles, 9 feet above water level, should 
be 4 feet to 4 feet, 6 inches wide, and the platform 
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at the shallow end should be from 4 feet to 6 feet 
wide. The bottom and sides of the pool, joined at 
all angles by radius quadrants of not less than 6 
inches, should be tiled with small, vitreous tesserz 
tile, and the surrounding platforms and room walls 
may have a varied treatment in encaustic tiles. Con- 
cealed wall light fixtures at about 9-foot height give 
diffused lighting of the ceiling, particularly effective 
if the ceiling is vaulted. The swimming pool room 
should be so arranged that access to it cannot be 
obtained by people in street clothing. The ideal 
pool is reached only by first passing from dressing 
rooms through both shower and foot baths, as bac- 
teria multiply rapidly in warm water, and all precau- 
tions assuring sanitary conditions must be taken. 
Where it is convenient, an adjoining solarium 
should be provided from which spectators in street 
clothing may view the swimming meets. This room 
should be from about 10 to 12 feet wide by the 
length of the pool room, and separated from it by 
tightly fitting interior sash and glass of ample size 
to afford an unobstructed view. This facilitates an 
entirely different temperature and humidity control 
of these two adjacent rooms, making the pool room 
comfortable for the swimmers and the solarium less 
warm and less humid for the comfort of the spectators. 
Close to the deep end of the pool, on each of the 
long sides, there should be inserted a recessed tile 


Community Building, 
E. C. Giliuson, 


Chisholm, Minn. 


Architect 
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ladder of five tile rungs, opposite the top of which 
is a 2¥%4-inch brass standard placed in the tile walls 
to be used as a “pull out.” The tile for the bottom 
and sides of the pool should be white ceramic, 
34 inches square except for the racing lines inset in 
the bottom of the pool and running longitudinally 
5 feet on centers, giving five divisions in the width 
of the pool. The gutter face is usually in colored 
tile with each 1-foot subdivision of length marked 
by contrasting tile and each 5-foot subdivision by 
inset tile numerals. A satisfactory wainscot would 
be of 7 by 6-inch bright glazed sanitary base and 
2 by 6-inch cap, with dado of 1 by 2-inch sand gray 
tile laid in basket pattern not less than 4 feet, 6 inches 
high but preferably 7 feet or more, according to the 
design of the walls. The “high” diving board should 
be used only in rooms that are at least 16 feet high 
above water level, but the usual “low” board may 
safely be used in a room as low as 12 feet. The board 
should be 1 foot, 8 inches wide and 12 feet long, sup- 
ported on a pipe frame with rubber-covered, movable 
fulcrum. The distance between fixed end of board 
and pool edge should be 7 feet, 6 inches, and the 
thickness of the board tapered from 3 inches at the 
fixed end to 1% inches at the spring end, the latter 
2 feet, 6 inches above the water level. The foot tubs in 
passages from shower room to pool should be 6 inches 
deep, with standing wastes holding water to 4-inch 
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depth, and the size of the foot tub should be 3 feet 
in width and 5 feet in length to prevent hurdling. 

The foregoing paragraphs cover the essential de- 
tails.of such rooms of the community house as are 
within the scope of specialists and represent conser- 
vative current practice in the particulars mentioned. 
The other rooms of our program can obviously be de- 
termined only by careful study of plan arrangement 
and will vary in number, in dimensions and in treat- 
ment with the demands of logical design for the pro- 
gram adopted. Their detailed practical requirements 
are simple and seem to require no explanation. 

In design the community house should embody and 
perpetuate the best local architectural traditions, 
where any exist. In materials it should anticipate 
vigorous use and recognize the virtue im ease of main- 
tenance. Experience demonstrates that such build- 
ings, generously conceived, are immensely popular 
among people of all ages at all hours of the day. They 
are remarkable if, indeed, they are not almost unique, 
as instrumentalities for the re-animation of public 
spirit and local pride. When clothed in an architec- 
tural garb of good taste in all elements of their en- 
vironment and furnishing, they are an early and 
potent stimulant to the love of beauty and good 
sportsmanship inherent in all normal youth and are 
the natural birthright of all forward-looking com- 
munities. They help powerfully to make good citizens. 


Recreation Building, Miller Beach, Gary, Ind. 
George W. Maher, Architect 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, RECREATION BUILDING, WHITINSVILLE, 
JOSEPH D. LELAND & COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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PLANS, RECREATION BUILDING, WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


JOSEPH D. LELAND & COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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Detail dw Back 


ENTRANCE, RECREATION BUILDING, WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
JOSEPH D. LELAND & COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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COMMUNITY HOUSE, WENHAM, MASS. 
GUY LOWELL, ARCHITECT 
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PLAN, COMMUNITY HOUSE, WENHAM, MASS. 


GUY LOWELL, ARCHITECT 
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GENERAL VIEW 


CIVIC LEAGUE BUILDING, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
CHARLES M. BAKER AND STANLEY B. PARKER, ARCHITECTS 
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WOODCOCK STREET BATHS, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
ARTHUR MC KEWAN, ARCHITECT 
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SWIMMING POOL BUILDING, TIBBETT’S BROOK PARK, NEW YORK 
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The Designing of Public Baths 


By O. J. 


HE contamination of the beaches near large 

cities and the wide interest throughout the 
country in swimming and bathing generally 

have promoted the building of both indoor and out- 
door swimming pools. With the modern provisions 
for keeping pools sanitary, the danger of contracting 
a communicable disease has been reduced to a min- 
imum. The amount of benefit derived by the public 
froma pool is not at all comparable with the cost of it. 
When an outdoor pool is located so as to be within 
easy walking distance of main arteries of traffic or car 
lines, it is a splendid idea to combine it with an in- 
door pool. By combining the two pools the filtration 
plant or system can be made to serve both pools, and 
year round bathing can be enjoyed. In estimating 
the size of an outdoor public or commercial pool, 
about 20 square feet of wading surface should be al- 
lowed for each bather and 50 square feet of deep 
water or diving area. This pre-supposes that four- 
fifths of the bathers use only the shallow part of the 
pool. It will be noticed at all pools and in illustra- 
tions of them that less than 25 per cent of the bathers 
use the diving or deep parts of the pools. The major 
part of the pool should have no water over 4% feet 
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in depth, while the remaining portion should have a 
depth of 9% feet. The large amount of shallow 
water space is demanded by reason of the great num- 
ber of children and non-swimmers who are patrons. 
The general practice had been to slope the pool from 
its edges gradually to the center, but the bettre plan 
is to have the deep part at one end. Of course this 
deep part will need a protecting railing, but there is a 
decided advantage in having the shallow part of the 
pool available in its entirety, from the point of view 
of safety as well as for the convenience of bathers. 

Pools of rectangular shape are the easier to build, 
but an outdoor pool having an irregular outline well 
studied will add interest to the entire architectural 
plan and is more pleasant to use. Expansion joints 
must be provided to prevent cracking in the floor slabs. 
The site for the pool should be so selected that the 
natural drainage is good besides being conveniently 
located so as to attract the greatest number of peo- 
ple. When a pool is to be located in a large public 


park, the question of water supply and proper dis- 
posal of waste must be carefully considered. There 
is quite a waste of water in a pool, owing to the water, 
splashing and running into the overflow gutter as 


Public Bath No. 4, Yonkers, N. Y. 
O. J. Gette, Architect 
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Porch Overlooking Pool, Tibbett’s Brook Park, New York 


O. J. Gette, Architect 


well as by daily evaporation, so a continuous and en- 
tirely adequate water supply must always be available. 

One of the problems of the builder of an outdoor 
pool is how to keep the beach walk surrounding the 
pool for the exclusive use of the bathers. This can 
best be accomplished by having the administration 
and dressing room spaces at an upper level and re- 
quiring the bathers to go to the pool by means of 
ramps or stairs. This has the additional advantage 
of lessening the number of attendants required by 
having entrances and exits to the pool where only 
the bathers can use them. It is understood that the 
pool should have a stout enclosing fence. Permanent, 
fixed seats should be provided for the bathers around 
the enclosing wall or fence. The space surrounding 
the pool should always be paved with concrete, as a 
sand beach is not practical, although commercial 
pool promoters are partial to them. The sand beach 
requires continuous raking and combing, besides 
needing sterilization every day. In addition, the 
bathers carry and track the sand into the pool and 
the bath house, all adding to the general upkeep and 
expense. At some commercial pools the promoters 
have arranged for a sand beach at one end of a pool. 
This is a compromise treatment. The surface of the 
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concrete pavement abutting the 
pool for a width of not less than 
18 inches should have some non- 
slip ingredient mixed in the top 
surfacing. The pavement can be 
laid out in a series of panels, using 
different colors to create an archi- 
tectural effect. Smooth pebbles 
not over 34-inch in size are some- 
times incorporated in the top coat- 
ing of the larger panels, although 
great care must be taken to make 
sure that the pebbles do not project 
too far beyond the surface. It must 
be remembered that the bare feet 
of the bathers are sensitive, and 
every precaution must be taken to 
minimize the danger of bruising. 
The beach walk adjacent to the 
pool should slope away from the 
pool so that it will be cleaner. Care- 
ful attention to the sanitary fea- 
tures in connection with any pool 
is an absolute necessity. In all pub- 
lic and commercial pools bacterial 
tests of the water are required and 
should be made at frequent inter- 
vals. The purification of swim- 
ming pool water has been covered 
in several articles in THE Forum, 
and in general there are three sys- 
tems used in combination with 
filters,—sterilization by chlorina- 
tion, ultra-violet rays, and ozona- 
tion. All these systems are good. 

The prime factor in the success- 
ful operation of any pool is the ability to get the 
bather in the pool as soon as may be, and out of the 
bath house as quickly as possible when he has finished 
bathing. As it always happens, a large number of 
bathers get in and out of the pool about the same 
time. This is the cause of much congestion. Too 
many wanting to dress at once causes delays at the 
room where the clothing is stored, and the situation 
is at times very difficult to handle. It has been found 
in most public bath houses that a system of wire or 
sheet metal baskets for checking the bathers’ clothing 
is the most economical of space. These baskets are 
handed to the bathers after they have passed the 
cashier and entering turnstile. After securing desired 
towels, the bather then proceeds to a dressing stall 
or general dressing compartment and puts his cloth- 
ing in his basket. On his way to the pool a window 
or counter must be passed where the basket is left, 
and the bather is given a metal check which he car- 
ries with him. These baskets are of varying sizes; 
the average dimensions for a public pool are about 
11 inches wide at the top, 9% inches wide at the 
bottom, 23 inches long, and 9% inches deep. For 
commercial pools they are usually made as large as 15 
inches wide at the top, 13 inches at the bottom, 32 
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inches long, and only 7 inches deep. | 

The objection to a basket system = 
is that the clothes become badly 
wrinkled by compressing them in 
limited spaces. If the baskets are 
made too large, they become un- 
wieldy to handle. The plan of hav- 
ing bathers leave their baskets at 
a window or opening as they go to 
the pool or returing them to the 
office when they leave has a ten- 
dency to limit the speedy emptying 
of the bath house as waiting lines 
are formed. Another plan is to 
have the basket room along the 
length of the dressing room area, 
with a counter the full length of 
the basket space. This allows a 
larger number of bathers to check 
in or out at one time, but it may 
require more attendants. In large 
pools operated by private enter- 
prise there has been some objection 
to the use of the basket system, and 
individual lockers are provided. 
These lockers are arranged in 
groups of four in each dressing 
room, lettered A, B, C, and D, 
with the numbers from one to 
whatever number of dressing 
rooms there are. On entering the 
bath house the first bather is given 
a key to a locker numbered 1-A, the 
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next bather Z-A, and so on until Pete. Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 


all the A lockers are in use. Then 
the B lockers are put in use, and 
after that the C and D. With this system the chance 
of the holder of the A check wishing to use the dress- 
ing room at the same time as the holder of a B or C 
check has been lessened, making for,convenience. 

For an outdoor pool the dressing room should be 
exposed to the open air as much as practical and the 
aisles should not be roofed over. The women should 
have individual dressing rooms. A number of dress- 
ing rooms should be provided in the men’s side also. 
The general dressing room for men and that for 
boys are provided with long benches. When the 
basket system is used and the baskets are stored on 
racks in a room, a ventilating system of ducts with 
intakes at regular intervals and suction fans should 
be provided. This will be found very necessary to 
keep the basket room in a wholesome condition. Of 
course this ventilating system will not be required 
where the basket room has one or more entire sides 
open to the outer air. Whether the basket or the 
locker system is used, every part of the bath house 
must be well ventilated and exposed to the sunlight 
as much as can be arranged. A room is required for 
checking the bathers’ valuables, or during a slack pe- 
riod this is often done by the cashier. For this pur- 
pose in many bath houses, small, numbered compart- 


South Elevation, Public Bath House, Tibbett’s Brook Park, New York 
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ments are provided in racks, the average size being 
3 inches wide by 7% inches high by 10 inches deep. 

As a rule the floors of the dressing room spaces 
are of concrete sloped to outlet drains so that the en- 
tire space can be flushed out by means of a hose. In 
the construction of the dressing rooms and compart- 
ments for the outdoor pools it has been found that 
the combination of asbestos panels with wood rails 
and stiles supported on brass or galvanized pipe 
standards is very economical. The roofs would be of 
corrugated asbestos sheets 14-inch thick. This con- 
struction reduces the fire hazard, and in using the 
asbestos lumber the upkeep costs are reduced. The 
average size of the individual dressing room should 
be 3 feet by 4 feet, 2 inches. The seats in the large 
dressing compartments are best made of oak slats 
about 234 inches wide by 13 inches thick, secured 
with brass screws to oak pieces expansion bolted to 
concrete pedestals. The seats should be secured to the 
floor to prevent shifting and consequent lessening 
of efficient operation in the hard use they receive. 

Before the bather enters the pool he should be 
compelled to take a shower. In public pools a com- 
pulsory shower is often installed in such a way that 
to get to the pool one must go through a shower pas- 
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Entrance, Woodcock Street Baths, Birmingham, England 


Arthur McKewan, Architect 


sage with an overhead pipe line from which at reg- 
ular intervals shower heads project. The sprays are 
so arranged that a good shower is given each bather 
whether he will or not. Foot sprays should also be 
provided, and in addition a shallow pool about 6 
inches deep through which each bather must wade is 
often part of the shower aisle. In commercial pools 
or pools promoted by private enterprise, a battery of 
showers is generally provided, conveniently located 
near the entrances to the pool for the use of bathers. 

Indoor pools being smaller, the problem of han- 
dling crowds is not as difficult, particularly as the 
attendance lessens as the cold weather approaches. 
The dressing rooms in public baths where there are no 
pools, or where the object is merely to secure cleanli- 
ness, are generally provided with individual shower 
compartments. These combined shower and dress- 
ing compartments should be constructed of either 
slate or marble. The standard size is 3 feet, 6 inches 
on centers for the width and 7 feet, 6 inches deep, 
half of which is dressing space, separated from the 
shower compartment. Every dressing compartment 
should be covered over the top with 114-inch mesh 
on galvanized wire, set in l-inch channel frames and 
securely fastened to the partitions. The seats of 
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either slate or marble are generally 
quarter-round in shape, set in cor- 
ners. Besides these compartments, 
general dressing rooms should be 
provided with benches and metal 
lockers to take care of any large 
crowd or swimming meet. In pub- 
lic bath houses located in the con- 
gested parts of cities, individual 
baths, showers and tubs, are in 
great demand, and are used by 
many in preference to the pools. A 
general rule is one tub to 20 show- 
ers. In bath houses where there are 
pools the dressing rooms are often 
planned in groups of three or more, 
and a shower is installed for each 
group. The doors to the dressing 
compartments should be fitted with 
hinges that keep the doors open 
when the rooms are not in use. A 
very important feature for pools, 
particularly where they are pro- 
moted and operated under com- 
munity recreational commission 
programs, is to have ample space 
for spectators. The interest in com- 
petitive swimming meets has had 
its share in popularizing the pool. 

The matter of the proper loca- 
tions and the sizes of toilet rooms 
requires careful attention. For out- 
door pools there should be toilet 
rooms in connection with the dress- 
ing room space, and if they are not 
convenient to the pool it will be 
necessary to locate additional toilet rooms accessible 
from the pool. It is well to have toilet facilities di- 
rectly accessible from the pool, and placing these 
close to the toilet of the dressing rooms makes for 
economy and efficiency in plumbing. For indoor 
pools the toilet rooms are planned in connection with 
the shower and tub rooms, with urinals easily avail- 
able from the pool. Toilet rooms should also be pro- 
vided for the general and non-bathing public. A 
good rule to follow for indoor pool and shower bath 
houses is to allow not less than one water closet and 
one urinal for every 15 showers for the men and one 
water closet for 15 showers or tubs for the women. 
For outdoor pools, assuming that 1000 men bathers. 
and 800 women bathers can be accommodated at one 
time, 15 individual showers should be provided for 
the men and 10 for the women. The toilet rooms for 
men should provide 10 water closets and 15 urinals, 
and there should be at least 12 water closets for the 
women. The water closets should be of a heavy 
type, fastened to the wall, and with a utility corridor 
back of them. Drinking fountains should be pro- 
vided for both the dressing room space and at the 
pools. These should be of the non-freezing type for 
outdoor pools. A first aid room is always needed 
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for an outdoor pool and should be 
incorporated in the bath house. 
This room should be located so as 
to be easily accessible from the 
pool. The office and rooms for life 
guards, instructors and attendants 
can generally be grouped with this. 
For public outdoor pools, as dis- 
tinguished from commercial pools, 
the towel service and laundry are 
not so important. As a rule, the 
patron of the public pool brings or 
is required to bring his or her own 
bathing suit and towel. Provision, 
however, is made for the renting 
of a towel at a small charge, with 
the addition of a deposit covering 
the cost of the towel. If this de- 
posit were not required, there 
would be very few towels returned. 
Renting of bathing suits at public 
pools is seldom done. However it 
is wise to provide for the sale of 
bathing caps, water wings, or other 
floating devices by the office man- 
agement or the concessionaire. At 
commercial pools the custom of 
renting bathing suits is more preva- 
lent, although it has been disap- 
pearing very rapidly of late. The 
towel service is still an important 
item, and together with the wash- 
ing of the bathing suits it requires 
a regularly equipped laundry, for 
which provision must be made. 
The towels are sometimes supplied 
by a towel supply company. In city bath houses the 
admittance charge, always nominal, includes the use 
of a towel. These bath houses are usually located in 
sections where the people have not adequate bath- 
rooms or bathing facilities in their own quarters. 
The water in outdoor pools, except in the most ex- 
ceptional cases, is not heated, the shallow water in 
the major part of the pool getting all the benefit from 
the sun and summer winds. Indoor pools naturally 
require the water to be heated. This is usually done by 
an instantaneous heater installed as part of the house 
heating system, with a pump having an electric motor. 
As a rule for a pool of say 30 by 75 feet, this heater 
should be able to heat 150 gallons of water per min- 
ute from a temperature of 35° to 80°. The pump 
should also deliver an equal quantity of water per 
minute. The radiators for indoor bathing houses 
should in the shower and pool rooms be recessed and 
covered with grilles. Particular care must be given 
to securing proper ventilation, and exhaust fans 
should be installed in the shower rooms as the con- 
densation in both this and the pool rooms is always 
annoying otherwise. In the pool room this conden- 
sation can be lessened to a considerable degree by 


keeping the temperature of the water the same as the | 
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View of Bathers’ Entrance, Sunnyside Bathing Pavilion, Toronto 


Chapman, Oxley & Bishop, Architects 


temperature of the pool room, and by placing heating 
coils near the skylight. The lighting of outdoor pools 
by means of either flood lights, arc lights or reflected 
lights adds to their value from a commercial stand- 
point, and it naturally lengthens the time that the 
pools can be used. This is particularly so in com- 
mercial pools which are used at night, where the 
time of use is an important factor. The lights should 
be well distributed and at a sufficient height to be 
properly diffused in order that the pool be well lighted. 

The use of an outdoor pool is not limited to the 
summer months, as it can be used for a skating rink 
in winter, providing it is properly constructed. The 
Westchester County Park Commission has recog- 
nized this in building its pools, provisions being made 
to check the articles of apparel for either bathers or 
skaters. In addition, the upper part of the bath 
house provides a large area for a dance or assembly 
room. At many outdoor pools, concession space (if 
provided) is an added source of income. At many 
pools regular restaurant service is maintained, and 
the revenue obtained from the leasing privilege helps 
to pay some of the maintenance charges. There is no 
reason why a public pool should not meet all current 
expenses, even though there is only a nominal charge 
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for the bathing privilege and though on two morn- 
ings of each week there is no charge made for its use. 

For outdoor pools a clock large enough to be easily 
visible from any part of the pool and beach walk is a 
desirable feature and should be incorporated in a 
prominent part of the building. One or more spray- 
ing fountains erected in an outdoor pool, although 
of no sanitary value, give the average bather a cer- 
tain sense of satisfaction in that one sees fresh water 
continuously discharging into the pool. If these 
fountains are electrically illuminated for night bath- 
ing it will add a great deal to their attractiveness. 
Provisions must be made for diving boards at the 
deep water part of the pool. These are generally 


constructed in accordance with the rules of the ath- 
letic association having jurisdiction over swimming. 
Diving or spring boards are generally covered with 


Other 


rubber or other similar non-slip material. 
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features such as chutes, slides and high diving plat- 
forms are often provided and add to the general 
popularity of a pool, frequently attracting new patrons. 

For the interior finish of the bath house in con- 
nection with the outdoor pool the simplest material 
should be used. The walls of all lobbies, halls and 
basket rooms should be preferably of semi-glaze or 
impervious brick, tile or other sanitary finish. The 
walls of all indoor pool rooms, shower rooms, toilets, 
etc., should also be of similar materials. Woodwork 
should be eliminated as much as possible. Provision 
must be made at pools for life buoys and other safety 
devices. At large pools elevated seats are often built 
for the use of life guards, since constant supervision 
is essential. It is of the utmost importance that acci- 
dents be prevented, as far as it is humanly possible, 
by strict regulations governing the use of the pool, 
and by constant and strict supervision by the guards. 


Bath House, Tibbett’s Brook Park, New York 
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The Architecture of Public Water Works 


By KENNETH KINGSLEY STOWELL 


N years past the trolley car 

marked “Water Works’’in most 

American cities came to a stop 
in the most bedraggled outskirts 
of town, and ugly brick buildings 
stood up stark and forbidding. 
One thought of the “water works 
district’’ and the “gas house dis- 
trict” in the same mental breath. 
Though this condition still exists 
to some extent, there is a marked 
tendency to make the city water 
supply districts attractive as parks 
and the buildings themselves a 
source of civic pride. The public 
spirited civic bodies have realized 
that a water supply system can 
be made an ornament as well as 
a necessity, and that an esthetic 
improvement has an economic 
value as well. Even the old dam 
has been shorn of its weeds, and 
the new dam, even if it be of 
naked concrete, has been studied 
for symmetry and form as well 
as for strength. This progress is 
bound to continue. There is an 
opportunity for architects to 
further this development, either in the remodeling 
of obsolete buildings or in exerting their influence 
to secure the erection of new structures of good 
architectural design, though perhaps low in their cost. 

The architect’s problem in the designing of water 
works buildings deals almost entirely with the exte- 
rior. The interior is of necessity simple and open 
for the installation of pumps, valves and various 
kinds of machinery. The filter building’s interior 
does allow of some more architectural treatment, as 
the instruments to be housed are small, and there 
are no large operating machines, as will be seen in 
one of these illustrations. The exterior design of 
the pumping station has in many instances been 
treated more or less successfully in various styles. 
It would seem that one style that would be particu- 
larly suitable for adaptation has been woefully neg- 
lected,—the Italian Romanesque. In this the mate- 
rial would be the simplest and cheapest,—brick, 
properly laid, with a small amount of stone, and yet 
how much character and beauty there are in round 
arches, corbeled cornices and tile roofs! There is 
in the Italian Romanesque a vast amount of design 
material on which the architect can draw for inspi- 
ration and motifs. Here we can have brickwork at 
its best at very little greater cost than the atrocious 
work so often seen. However, this is not the only 
style available; a design in the very modern manner 
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can be equally effective. The new 
manner of dealing with solids and 
voids in a large way, rectangular- 
ism or cubism, if carefully 
studied, can be carried out success- 
fully. I refer to the strong, sim- 
ple handling found inthe Bush Ter- 
minal in New York or the Ford 
plant in Detroit, and elsewhere. 

When the City of New York 
undertook the great expansion of 
its water supply system, it had the 
wisdom to have architects cooper- 
ate with the engineers. It estab- 
lished an architectural office under 
the direction of Lincoln Rogers, 
and appointed York & Sawyer 
consulting architects. Its wisdom 
is evidenced by the excellence of 
the results in all the work, from 
the small gate-valve house to the 
great Kensico Dam itself. For 
the most part the buildings are of 
stone and are designed in the 
strong and massive Italian Renais- 
sance style. The dam is in per- 
fect accord with the work of this 
period, though of original con- 
ception, and it is of consistently vigorous execution. 

It seemed to the architects that previous dams 
were unsatisfactory for several reasons. First, be- 
cause an enormous wall was usually built of fairly 
uniform-sized stones, and however great the sizes 
of the individual blocks, the wall itself had at a dis- 
tance no definite scale. Second, that its great curved 
surface, against which the earth was back-filled at 
either flank of its buttressing hills, usually disap- 
peared irregularly into the ground, leaving the dam 
without a base and with unsymmetrical ends. Third, 
that its crowning motif, usually some type of a build- 
ing cornice, was inadequate. Fourth, that the face 
of the dam was not one continuous curve, a true 
hyperbola, but was the result of starting at the top 
with a short radius which was increased three or four 
times as the surface approached more nearly a 45° 
slope; the angles between these different curves, 
as seen from the end of the dam, were usually ap- 
parent. Fifth, that while above the dam a great 
body of water added a charming feature to the land- 
scape, below the dam there was likely to be a fore- 
ground irregular and unkempt and usually arid and 
bare, perhaps because of the reflected heat from the 
great face of masonry, though this is mere conjecture. 

The Kensico Dam has, moreover, a new charac- 
teristic. It is divided through its entire structure by 
vertical expansion joints about 80 feet apart, and it 
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was necessary that these joints should appear on the 
surface of the dam. It was determined, therefore, 
that there should be a definite terraced base in the 
design, an adequate crowning motif to head the wall, 
a single regular curve of its surface, and that this 
surface should be divided into panels expressing the 
construction of each block of the structure in separate 
units; that there should be a variation in the char- 
acter of the surface in order to give it variety, scale 
and texture ; that the wall 
should be flanked at its 
top and bottom with 
buildings having balus- 
trades, thus referring the 
whole mass to human 
scale; that the ends 
should be symmetrical, 
the terrace being carried 
in some form up the 
slope of the buttressing 
hills; and that there 
should. be, parallel with 
the terrace at the foot of 
the dam, a pool of great 
length, provided with 
water jets which can be 
played whenever the sup- 
ply affords waste water ; 
and, last, that the fore- 
ground of the dam should 
be so laid out as to give 
not only a good view of 
the structure from a dis- 
tance but also to provide 
interesting points of view 
fromas many other nearer 
positions as was possible. 

A quarry near the east 
end of the Kensico Dam furnished an unlimited 
quantity of granite of extraordinary variety, color 
and texture, and it was possible to get out blocks as 
large as could be conveniently handled. Some of 
these weighed 30 tons, and a few stones in the rusti- 
cated “‘straps,’’ which extend vertically at each ex- 
pansion joint the whole height of the face and which 
divide the wall into panels, are 15 feet long and have 
projections beyond the wall of over 4 feet and an 
equally deep bed. The crowning motif of the wall 
is a half-round moulding 5 feet high, and below it 
there is a frieze of alternating shields and garlands 
some 7 feet in height. As it would have been unjus- 
tifiably costly to carve these, and as they were in- 
tended to “read” at distances of from a hundred 
yards to a mile, they were so designed as to be cut 
with an ordinary 34-inch rock drill and a surfacing 
machine, and while incredibly crude at close range, 
they have proved to be in keeping with the rugged- 
ness of the surface treatment and the enormous scale 
of the structure. Each. panel between the terrace 
and the frieze, flanked by, two of the vertical “straps,” 
is about 65 feet wide and 130 feet high. It is sur- 
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rounded by a plain 5-foot band, referred to by the 
workmen as the “sidewalk,” and inside this the sur- 
face is a random ashlar, irregularly rock faced. It 
seemed desirable to give this surface still further 
interest, and one of the architects, going abroad at 
the time, saw in a dam in the south of France,’ the 
“Devil’s Bridge” in the Alps, and in the Pont du 
Gard, the great value of projecting “headers” to 
add interest to such a surface. This idea was adopted, 
and use was made of 
projecting stones, those 
at the bottom of a panel 
being square and having 
a projection of about 14 
inches, the projection 
diminishing to 10 inches 
in the upper course. 
These, alternately spaced, 
form a diaper pattern 
over the whole field of 
each panel. The whole 
thing had to be deter- 
mined as a result of the 
study of a single experi- 
mental panel, about 30 
feet square, which was 
built north of the dam 
site and is now sub- 
merged in the lake. This 
showed a_ section of 
“strap” with the plain 
band and a very small 
area of the corner of a 
panel, with its border and 
field texture. To base 
upon this alone the scale 
and texture of a wall 130 
feet high and over 1800 
feet long, was of course taking a very long chance. 
In the panel the variations looked impossibly wild, 
and it speaks well for the courage of the engineers 
and the confidence of the Board that they were will- 
ing to adopt such a design from so small a sample. 

A 30-foot, brick-paved road runs along the top of 
the dam, and it is illuminated at night by lights placed 
in flush boxes on the inside of the parapet wall, since 
it was considered undesirable to have any projections 
above the parapet, such as a file of lamp posts, which 
would have broken its line when seen from below. 

This entire project, originally designed and esti- 
mated in three months, was built for less than the 
approved cost of $165,000,000 and in less time than 
was predetermined. All honor to the chief engineer, 
Waldo Smith, to the consulting engineer, and to the 
Board who put it through and who, beyond all jus- 
tifiable expectation, found that in so vast an under- 
taking some small contribution might be made by 
architects. We may well take heart when we note 
the success of this project, thus briefly described, and 
it is hoped that it will serve as an excellent example 
for other municipalities considering water works. 
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The Public Comfort Station 


By A. R. McGONEGAL 
Member, American Society of Sanitary Engineers 


LTHOUGH the public comfort station, even 
in its simplest form, had its beginning only 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 

its need has been apparent from the time men began 
to gather in colonies greater than the merest villages 
and the distance and time from work to home and 
back again became of moment. In Biblical times, 
though the command to the soldier was “to go with- 
out the camp,” it was realized that loss of time, 
danger from enemies’ harries and other consider- 
ations dictated a better plan, and it became then, and 
still is, the first duty of a well disciplined army to 
construct sheltered latrines immediately on pitching 
camp. For the civilian population such consider- 
ation was centuries in coming. The rural dweller 
has his conveniences at hand, such as they may be, 
or he has the wide fields and the woods where nature 
provides both privacy and disposal. Even in small 
villages he is frequently near enough to home, or, 
knowing well his neighbors, is welcome there, but 
as villages become cities and cities increase in size, 
the matter of answering nature’s calls becomes more 
complex, and more convenience stations must be built. 

Factories provide for their workers, railroads for 
their passengers, office buildings for their tenants, 
and stores for their customers; but what of the citi- 
zen away from his home, the laborer at work, the 
newsboy, the policeman, the transient or holiday 
seeker? Time was, before there came a great change 
in our basic law, when the ever-present saloon espe- 
cially catered to such needs of the public. It was a 
well recognized fact that free and comfortable toilet 


service drew trade, and many establishments fitted 
up most elaborate facilities. But the cold hand of 
the law drove the peripatetic citizen and the stranger 
alike to hotels, office buildings and depots. The 
maintainers of these services resent the intrusion 
of others than their own, and the tenant’s key, the 
coin lock and the “Guests Only” sign are much in 
evidence. It is of course unfair to force a hotel 
man to provide for more than his guests in order to 
insure accommodations not already preémpted by 
outsiders. It not only costs unnecessary money to 
install extra fixtures, but every extra fixture figures 
in annual repair bills, in water and supply bills, and 
takes up valuable space, which alone is an item of 
no mean importance. The answer to this pubic need 
is the public comfort station, built and maintained by 
the community, and such buildings have long been 
recognized as a most necessary item of city equip- 
ment. There isn’t a sizeable city in the United States 
that is sufficiently supplied with stations of any of 
the various types, and many, many cities totally lack 
them. Even where their desirability is recognized, 
they are not being built fast enough to keep up with 
increase in traffic, and the great growth of automobile 
touring during late years is aggravating the situation. 

The history of the public comfort station as a 
building is short, both in years and in achievements. 
No one knows when a semi-circular niche was first 
cut in a wall to provide a modicum of privacy, but 
along about 1830, the first iron scroll, open at top 
and bottom and with a shallow trough in the pave- 
ment leading to the gutter, made its appearance. 
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Shelter Over Entrance to Underground Comfort Station, Seattle 
J. Everett, Architect 


These simple urinals were used very generally in 
England, France and Germany, and later in this 
country. Some years later London constructed many 
quite pretentious underground stations having gen- 
eral toilet and lavatory service for both sexes. These 
indicated a need so apparent and so well satisfied 
that other cities in Britain and on the Continent took 
it up. Fine examples of these earlier stations are 
found in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, Man- 
chester and Dublin, and in London each ward or 
parish built its own. These were, and are still, oper- 
ated generally on a small fee system and either wholly 


or partly pay their way. There are also exceptionally 
fine examples to be found in Paris, Copenhagen, Ber- 
lin, Dresden, Munich, and some other continental 
cities. Italy boasts a few, and there are also many 
wartime American-constructed stations still in use. 
In these European stations, however, there is not the 
attention paid to cleanliness and ventilation that there 
is in the average American station more recently built. 

In the United States, the first public comfort sta- 
tion giving general toilet service for both sexes ap- 
pears to have been opened in Astor Place, New York, 
in 1869. This was followed some years later by the 


Plan, Underground Comfort Station, Seattle 
J. Everett, Architect 
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Public Comfort Station, Trenton, N. J. 
Hill & Gollner, Architects 


special rooms at the Brooklyn Bridge terminals, and 
still later by those in stations on the Boston Com- 
mon and at Worcester, Mass., all of which were well 
designed. The next permanent station in New York 
was at the City Hall; the completion of this station 
seemed to give impetus to many dormant projects, 
and substantial structures were soon under way in 
Brooklyn, Washington, Baltimore, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, and very generally in the larger 
New England cities. Still later Chicago, St. Louis 
and the Pacific Coast followed suit. New York, 
Brooklyn and Chicago are fairly well equipped, as 


their regular stations are augmented by the many 
subway and elevated railway station toilets, which 
are open to the non-riding public, but no other Ameri- 
can city has made any serious impression on actual 
public comfort station requirements. Washington, 
the sightseeing and convention city, has four with 
one being built and another projected, instead of the 
20 needed, and Baltimore has three instead of the 30 
needed, and so on through the list. The foregoing 
references are to the major type of public comfort 
station,—the “business center station,’—and while 
this business center station is the type most neces- 


Plan, Public Comfort Station, Trenton, N. J. 
Hill & Gollner, Architects 
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sary and what is generally meant when the subject 
is under discussion, there are several other types also 
necessary ina well ordered city to meet various needs, 

There is the “main artery station,” not built in 
the business district but on the outskirts of the city 
on its main automobile travel route, to act as a “first 
and last chance” for the motoring public. Such 
buildings should be provided with caretakers, and 
be in all general arrangements and appointments the 
same as a major station at a business center except 
in point of size and number of accommodations. In 
lieu of salary, male attendants could operate small 
cigar stores rent free, with the toilets in the rear, and 
women small notion stores, care being taken that 
the stores do not dwarf the primary purpose, either 
by making this architecturally apparent or by the 
use of the International Public Comfort Station sign. 
Where zoning regulations are in force, a city may 
free itself of this obligation by requiring that suff- 
cient and proper accommodations be provided by 
gasolene filling stations suitably located, retaining 
some supervision over the operation and care of 
them. Another type is the “market station,” usually 
a special building provided for the market employes 
and the country people having stands, but with suf- 
ficient capacity to care for the general public in the 
neighborhood. The public toilets in city halls or 
other government buildings come under this class, 
the accommodation of the general public being a 
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secondary consideration, the primary purpose being 
to care for the needs of those who have specific 
business at the markets or other buildings. Such 
toilets are cared for by the caretakers of the utilities 
of which they are adjuncts, and are not usually under 
the supervision of the officers in charge of comfort 
stations, though they should be. Playground toilets 
in individual buildings are fairly common in most 
large cities, but they are rarely used by the adult 
public. Toilet buildings in public parks are more 
plentiful than any other type of comfort station 
building. There are few cities of any size having 
public parks which are not equipped in this respect. 
They are generally roughly supervised by the park 
employes, who may enter them for this purpose two 
or three times daily, though they should be, in the 
interest of the public, constantly attended. With 
park stations, the service they render, the propor- 
tion between the sexes, the freedom of space for 
building purposes and other considerations all vary 
from the rather set conditions under which a major 
station is likely to be located and maintained. 

When the construction of a business center public 
comfort station is undertaken, the most important 
consideration is its location so that it shall be of 
maximum service to the people. Such a location 
will always be found at a street intersection, and it 
will be the busiest corner in the section under con- 
sideration. The corners will be occupied by stores 


Public Comfort Station, Washington Bridge, New York 
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commanding high rentals, space behind the building 
line will be at a premium, and the only suitable place 
will be found underground, as it cannot be built in 
the street itself to obstruct traffic. Its value as a 
public utility will be doubtful if placed down a side 
street or in space rented in an adjacent building. It 
should be a structure to itself, right at the busy 
place, and its purpose should be patent to the stranger 
as well as to the citizen. By providing a thoroughly 
waterproof envelope around the building,—top, bot- 
tom and sides,—an underground building can be kept 
dry, and with adequate fan chambers and apparatus, 
fresh air can be drawn in at one end and exhausted 
at the other. The best existing stations have air cir- 
culation systems changing the air in the main rooms 
20 or more times each hour. With this rapid circu- 
lation, the exhaust air carries no perceptible odor, as 
the ratio of street air dilution is great enough to 
prevent odors from ever being a cause for complaint. 

A logical construction would be to build the sta- 
tion as a concrete monolith from curb to curb under 
the roadway, with entrances for men on one side- 
walk and for women on the other. Where existing 
construction interferes with a complete underground 
street crossing, the building could be built partly 
under one sidewalk and partly under the roadway, 
with entrances at opposite ends of the structure. 
These entrances could be of ornamental iron similar 
to a subway kiosk with vent registers in the side 
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away from the stairway or in the top. Plain venti- 
lators, vault lights with their condensation nuisance, 
or any other variation from the plan of a water- 
tight and, so far as possible, air-tight box served with 
an adequate fan system, should be avoided. A slight 
pressure should be maintained, and the fans should 
be operated every minute the station is in use. A 
suitable heating plant for wholly indirect heating 
and capable of keeping pace with the ventilation sys- 
tem must be provided, excepting in the far South. 

The size of the building will of course depend 
on the number of accommodations provided, but it 
should be as compact as may be possible. The nearer 
the design approaches a square in plan, the less will 
be the cost of construction per unit of space. As to 
the number of fixtures and the proportions of the 
station, there is a wide difference of treatment in 
existing stations. It is self-evident that the capacity 
should be sufficient to accommodate the average peak 
load during the morning and evening rush hours, but 
it must be remembered that the “re-use” capacity of 
fixtures is very great, and that every unnecessary 
fixture not only adds to the size and cost of the 
building but affects the upkeep cost through repairs, 
supplies, and heating and ventilating the excess space. 
Except perhaps in the largest cities at their busiest 
intersections, a “‘ten-unit” station will usually an- 
swer all needs. A “unit” is one free water closet 
stall on the men’s side, and all other fixture propor- 
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Public Comfort Station, Riverside Drive, New York 
F. Stewart Williams, Architect 
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Women’s Room, Public Comfort Station, Trenton, N. J. 
Hill & Gollner, Architects 
tions are based on that. A study made some years 
ago from actual observations in several cities is the 
basis for these deductions and averages: a urinal 
stall is used 12 times while a closet on the men’s 
side is used once, and only five men in every hun- 
dred use a closet; so it follows that, in a ten-unit 


r 
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station, there would be ten free closets and 16 urinals 
for men. In one station 15 per cent of the users 
were women, and as they use closets only, the proper 
number for the female side is six free closets. There 
seems to be a tendency to provide too large a num- 
ber of wash basins. Two on each side would gen- 
erally be found ample, and in no case during the 
study were more than three found in use at the 
same time. Economy of space and future repair 
costs should indicate use of the minimum number. 

The matter of adding pay compartments must be 
worked out in each case, consideration being given 
to the neighborhood and class of prospective users, 
their home habits, scale of wages commanded, and 
freedom with which they spend their money, and 
the fee to be charged. The usual fee in vogue is 
five cents, although many charge ten. In general, it 
will be found that private toilets will pay a consider- 
able portion of maintenance costs if the compart- 
ments are large enough to contain a closet and basin 
with comfort and are kept clean and inviting. Some 
method of accounting must be adopted for assur- 
ance that the money from fees reaches the proper 
office, and hand collection with a street care fare reg- 
ister has been found good, although coin locks are 
probably more satisfactory. There are several makes, 
and one or two have been found reliable. One com- 
partment on the women’s side should have a “mother 
and child” arrangement with an added infants’ closet 
with a bowl 9 inches high; or special detachable in- 
fants’ seats can be hung up in the compartment. 


Public Comfort Station, Trenton, N. J. 
Hill & Gollner, Architects 
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Provision of a rest compartment for the temporary 
use of any person taken ill on the street can be made 
if desirable. Half the number of free closets seems 
a desirable ratio for the pay compartments, although 
the tendency in the most recently built stations is to 
increase this proportion. One station has an inno- 
vation in a shower compartment and dressing room 
on the men’s side for a 25-cent fee, and reports have 
it that travelers make much use of it in the summer. 

The selection of the plumbing fixtures for a com- 
fort station is very important and has a most dis- 
tinct bearing on the future cost of upkeep. Pick 
out the very best and most substantial. Siphon jet 
floor outlet closets with extended lips should be used, 
and a special pattern having the siphon limb arranged 
to pass a 24%4- or 256-inch wooden ball will eliminate 
constant taking up to clear stoppages. People have 
a most reprehensible habit of dropping things in 
closet bowls, so the bowls should be so designed that 
any article passing through the trap entrances will 
pass entirely through. Old clothes, soiled under- 
wear, tobacco cans, pipes, pencils and like articles 
easily obstruct an ordinary closet bowl of the com- 
mercial pattern. It costs several dollars every time 
a closet bowl is taken up for a clearing, and three 
or four dollars added to the original cost of each 
bowl will assure future immunity from much repair 
expense. The best is the cheapest in the long run. 

Seats should be acid- and wear-proof, preferably 
some of the black or dark colored composition seats 
made with open fronts, and the flush should be 
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Men’s Room, Public Comfort Station, Trenton, 'N. J. 
Hill & Gollner, Architects 
accomplished under pressure, either with a seat action 
pressure tank, or by a flush valve of the diaphragm 
type. In any event, the valve must be arranged for 
operation either by the closet seat or by a foot- or 
elbow-operating device, to prevent transmission of 
disease by means of hand contact. Urinal flushing can 


Public Comfort Station, Detroit 
Harry S. Angell, Architect 
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be accomplished by using slate stalls with overflow 
constant flush urinals, or if porcelain stalls are used 
with flush valves they should have foot or elbow 
operation. All urinals are hard to keep clean, but 
the best types seem to be slate constant-flushing stalls 
or the free-standing pedestal china urinals with floor 
outlets, as they fully protect the floor from soiling. 
Wash basins should have rubber plugs, and it 
would be well to avoid using the mechanism inci- 
dent to pop-up or standing wastes ; basin cocks should 
be self-closing, and together with all other metal- 
work in the station, should be the same metal all 
through, such as polished red brass, white brass, 
nickel or special corrosion and wear-resisting fin- 
ishes now available. Nickel plating, even the best, 
wears off in a few months with the constant use to 
which fixtures in a comfort station are put. Having 
care that the sewer system is so laid out that there 
will be ample wash, the sizes must be large enough 
to pass any article that might get through the closet 
or other openings. Water supply pipes must be 
amply large to provide volume for all the fixtures 
in operation at the same time. A public toilet with 
poor water supply cannot be kept clean. For the 
same reason that the fixtures have foot or elbow 
operation, the toilet-paper holders should have no 
operating knobs; the paper only should be handled, 
and the folded type of package paper will be found 
most satisfactory. The wall and floor finish must be 
le rather than ornamental, so colored rough- 
ed cement floors and glazed brick or terrazzo 
» will be found most suitable. The best closet 
enclosure material seems to be the steel unit enclosure 
work made for the purpose. Wood doors or en- 
closure work have no place in such a structure. It 
might be economy in the long run to have the makers 
of the steel enclosure units furnish them in heavy 
sheet copper and have the main doors and trim 
copper-covered to obviate the possibility of rust. 
It goes without saying that a public comfort sta- 
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tion must be kept scrupulously clean, and it is: only 
through the agency of plenty of hot water, soap, 
powder and hard work that this can be done. Don’t 
make the mistake of putting a drain in the floor so 
the attendant can wash out with a hose. It takes a 
heavy mop and “elbow grease” to get the scum off 
the floor and walls. Deodorizing apparatus should 
never be used to kill one odor with another. Closet 
seats must have frequent washings with a suitable 
insecticide, and the insides and under rims of closet 
bowls must be kept white by liberal use of powders 
made for that purpose. Uniformed attendants should 
be on duty at all hours, and in addition to keeping 
the station in a high state of cleanliness they might 
have directories, sell paper towels and cheap combs, 
and the women attendants should have needles and 
thread or pins for the asking and should sell sanitary 
napkins. Each station might have pay telephones, 
and the attendants might be allowed to check par- 
cels. If there is room, a concession should be given 
a bootblack, or else automatic shoe-brushing ma- 
chines should be installed. Arranging for adver- 
tising panels inside the station brings some revenue, 
but notices of quack doctors and patent medicines 
should be barred. It is best to omit all advertising. 

The proper designing of a public comfort station 
is a matter of specialty engineering, and architects 
should make the most careful study of the entire 
problem from the standpoint of utility and service. 
The first stations built developed errors in propor- 
tions and in sizes, and in many other ways they were 
found unsuitable for satisfactory operation. Later 
examples improved on the original designs until to- 
day those designed by specialists are sure in every 
detail of giving long and satisfactory service at least 
cost to the public. It is time the average American 
city realizes that public comfort stations are a neces- 
sity, and that their provision and maintenance have 
a distinct moral and economic bearing on the life of 
the city as well as on public health and public comfort. 


Rest Room and Comfort Station, Milwaukee 
Clas, Shepherd & Clas, Architects 
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with FOLDER-WAY 
rooms do double duty 


in 1p ia property values up and rising, 
practical men hesitate to set aside val- 
uable space for occasional use. And there 
is no need. 

FoldeR-Way partition door hardware is 
the economical and convenient solution of 
the problem. With doors closed, rooms re- 
main separate units; open and folded out 
of the way, a single, spacious room that 
quickly meets emergency needs. 


FoldeR-Way is ideal doorway equip- 
ment for hotels, churches, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums or lodge halls. Noiseless, easy- 
operating doors that do not sag or rattle or 
stick-—just like folding up an entire wall. 

Richards- Wilcox doorway engineers will 
be glad to serve you. 


FoldeR-Way illustrated here is 

particularly suitable for doors of 

medium weight. Doors are car- 

ried by ball-bearing hanger run- 
ning in overhead track, 


Shown below. are doors opened 
and closed. Note how they fold 


out of the way. 
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French Architecture of the Simpler Sort 


A Review by WALTER F. WHEELER 


HE more elaborate of the French types of archi- 
tecture and interior decoration have never been 
widely popular in America, their use being con- 

fined chiefly to those great houses on Fifth Avenue 
which are now rapidly disappearing before the on- 
slaughts of resourceful real estate operators and builders 
of tall commercial structures, ably backed by house 
wrecking companies. There exists, however, another 
type of French architecture, wholly charming and 
adapted in an unusual degree to American taste and 
present-day requirements, which for one reason or an- 
other has never become widely known in the United 
States. This is the type exemplified by the smaller and 
simpler town houses and the minor country houses and 
chateaux, the French equivalent, probably, of the English 
manor house; the homes of the lesser nobility or aris- 
tocracy, prosperous country magnates, and even the more 
opulent of the merchant class, always influential in France. 
The great possibilities which lie inherent in a work 
upon this subject have been made the most of by the 


co-authors of this volume which deals with the minor 
homes of a most important part of France, built during 
that great and prosperous period beginning with the bril- 
liant reign of Louis XIV and ending with the downfall 
of Napoleon I. “As commonly conceived, Versailles is 
the palace and the palace is Versailles. In a measure 
this is true. But it is not wholly true. The royal resi- 
dence, to be sure, has always been of such dominating 
importance that it has overshadowed all else in the vicin- 
ity. The palace and its immediate dependencies, how- 
ever, have not occupied the whole of the stage. What 
many people forget is that there is also a city of Ver- 
sailles, and the city of Versailles is partly made up of 
the dwellings of personages who were attached to the 
French court. However jealously these courtiers re- 
tained their rights to the lodgings assigned them under 
the royal roof, they nevertheless sought relief from the 
oppressive pomp and circumstance of palace life in 
dwellings of their own where they might be absolute 
masters and mistresses of their domestic affairs. The 


“CHURCH BUILDING ”—By Ralph Adams Cram 


(A NEW AND REVISED EDITION) 


4 hee improvement which 
has accompanied the pro- 
gress of American architec- 
ture during recent years has 
been no more marked in any 
department than in that of an 
ecclesiastical nature. This has 
been due primarily to the rise 
of a few architects who by 
travelandstudy have acquired 
much of the point of view 
from which worked the build- 
ers of the beautiful structures 
which during the fourteenth 
century and the fifteenth were 
being built over allof Europe. 

These architects have 
closely studied the churches, chapels, convents and other 
similar buildings in England, France, Spain and elsewhere, 
and the result has been a number of American churches of 
an excellence so marked that they have influenced ecclesi- 
astical architecture in general and have led a distinct advance 
toward a vastly better standard. This improvement has not 
been exclusively in the matter of design, for plans of older 
buildings have been adapted to present-day needs, and old 
forms have been applied to purposes which are wholly new. 


ARSE appearance of a new 
and revised edition of a 
work which is by far the bestin 
its field records this progress. 
Mr. Cram, being perhaps the 
leader among the architects 
who have led this advance, is 
himself the one individual 
best qualified to write regard- 
ing the betterment of ecclesi- 
astical architecture. The 
editions of this work of 1900 
and 1914, which have for 
some time been out of print, 
have now been considerably 
revised and much entirely 
new matter has been added, 
which in view of the change which has come over ecclesi- 
astical building of every nature is both significant and helpful. 

Illustrations used in this new edition of “Church 
Building” show the best of recent work—views of churches 
and chapels large and small, in town and country, buildings 
rich in material and design and others plain to the point 
of severity, with the sole ornament in the use o fine 
proportions and correct lines. Part of the work deals 
with the accessories of the churches and their worship. 


345 pages, 6x9 inches, Price $7.50 
ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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FRENCH PROVINCIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


A Constructive and Practical Work on 
Minor French Buildings 


By PHILIP LIPPINCOTT GOODWIN 
and HENRY OOTHOUT MILLIKEN 


OME of the most graceful and distinguished archi- 

S tecture in the world exists in French provincial 

towns, small villages andin tiny hamlets which 

cluster about the great chateaux—small manors, half- 

timber cottages, shops and buildings of other kinds. 

Much of this wealth of design is sper to American 
u 


use—the exteriors largely for suburban or country 
houses, and the interiors for residences or apartments. 
The authors, with unerring architectural taste and judg- 
ment, have selected just those details which possess 
proportions and suitability for present-day use. The 
volume contains illustrations, plans and measured draw- 
ings worth considerably more than the cost of the work. 


Text, 40 Plates of Measured Drawings 
94 of Illustrations 


Size of Pages, 11x15 ins. 
Price $20 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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type of house developed in response to this demand on — 
the part of the seventeenth and eighteenth century court 
circle is virtually unique and has no exact parallel else- 
where in France. The houses, for the most part, are 
modest in size, elegant though simple in all their ap- 
pointments, and completely in contrast with their own- 
ers’ great estates in the country or their hotels in Paris. 
In other words, the type is the embodiment of charming 
simplicity, and it is applicable, with but little modification, 
to the present requirements of a large and growing por- 
tion of the American public.” It is a most practical type. 

This. volume contains more than 250 illustrations, 
plans, and measured details of houses in or near Ver- 
sailles. The plans of French houses of any period have 
not always a very practical value for use in America, 
but the illustrations of the exteriors and interiors of the 
buildings themselves are likely to create fresh enthusiasm 
in even the most jaded among those concerned with 
architecture, interior decoration and the disposition of 
gardens and exterior areas, for they exhibit that slight 
degree of formality, the refined balance and the well 
bred simplicity which characterize the best current work. 


THE SMALLER HOUSES AND GARDENS OF VERSAILLES, 
1680-1815. By Leigh French, Jr., and Harold Donaldson Eber- 
lein. 202 pp., 854x11% ins. Price, $6. The Pencil Points 
Press, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE PRACTICAL DECORATION OF FURNITURE, Volume 
III. By H. P. Shapland. 15 pp. of text, and 48 plates, 8% x 11 
ins. Price $5. Payson & Clarke, Ltd., New York. 

N this, the third volume of a work dealing with dif- 

ferent forms of furniture adornment, attention is given 
to applied metalwork, lacquer, use of textiles, and to such 
other forms of decoration as overlaying with ivory and 
precious metals, veneering with tortoise shell, use of 
gesso, composition, and plaques of Sevres or Wedge- 
wood. Like the earlier volumes, it is replete with illus- 
trations of furniture displaying many forms of decoration, 
the illustrations being of pieces of furniture in the princi- 
pal museums as well as from great private collections. 


ANTIQUES. By Sarah M. Lockwood, 160 pp., 8 x 9%4 ins. Price 

$3.50 Net. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

NTEREST in the collecting of antiques, and particu- 

larly of American antiques, has resulted in the building 
up of writings upon the subject the extent of which is 
astonishing. This interest, it is now to be seen, was first 
aroused about the period of the Centennial in 1876. 
Then for the first time it was realized that the furnish- 
ings and accessories of our colonial and post-colonial 
periods were both interesting and valuable, and those 
sufficiently astute to foresee the extent to which this in- 
terest would go no doubt found collecting extremely 
easy, with the garrets and attics of all America to ex- 
plore. Very different it is today, when one sees at an 
auction the most primitive and uncompromising old pine 
settle or stretcher table being fought for by the very 
wealthy and finally bid in at a figure which would have 
made rich the early carpenter who probably made it. 
This particular volume, while not in any sense a primer 
on the subject, might be called a kind of “first aid” to 
the collector. Arranged alphabetically, it considers under 
B such pieces as Beds and Bureaux, under C such head- 
ings as Chippendale, Chairs, etc., while under M it takes 
up Mirrors and Mounts. Excellent illustrations are used. 
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A reproduction of this rendering by Hugh Ferriss, suitable for framing, will be mailed 
free of cost to any architect 


A STEEL STRUCTURE PAYS MORE DIVIDENDS 


Tue steel structure can be kept up to date 
more easily, more inexpensively than any 
other kind of structure. Steel is the 
most flexible of all building materials. 
It responds to every requirement of construction 
or alteration. For this reason obsolescence in a 
steel building may be indefinitely postponed—in the 
following ways: 

Floor area can be economically increased by added 


AMERICAN 


DO See Ul eee One STEEL CONSTRUCTION, 


stories. Additions may be quickly constructed on ad- 
joining ground. The entire building or any part of it 
may be rapidly converted to another use and occu- 
pancy. The structure may be removed or demolished 
at minimum cost, with highest salvage savings. . . . 
Get all the facts about structural steel. Address your 
inquiries to our Department of Architectural Rela- 
tions. Send for your complimentary copy of the fact- 


book, “sTEEL NEVER Falus.” (A. I. A. File No. 13.) 


In-C. 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry of the United States and Canada. Correspon- 
dence is invited. Address: A. T. North, A.I.A., Department of Architectural Relations, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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cAn Authoritative Work on 
“THE GREEK REVIVAL” 


By HOWARD MAJOR 


i Fes search for effective types of architecture for 
domestic use leads logically to the re-discovery 
of the style known as the “Greek Revival.” In 
the hands of a few particularly skillful architects 
it is being used with marked success, their use being 
based largely upon study of such examples as have 
survived the period, just prior to the Civil War, 
when use of the type was widespread throughout 
the United States. It is an entirely American style, 
founded not upon a following of current English 
architecture but upon a study by Americans of 
classic types adapted to domestic uses. 

Mr. Major’s excellent work is the result of a 
careful study of the style as it was interpreted in 
the North and East, and particularly in the South. 
The illustrations of exteriors and interiors are full 
of suggestions for anyone seeking a variety of 
architecture bold, simple and effective, which sup- 
plies a fitting background for life in America. The 
book is richly illustrated, and shows existing work, 
large as well as small, in both city and country. 


236 Pages; 75x 10% inches. Price $15 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE BOOK OF LITTLE HOUSES. Edited by Lucy Embury Hub- 
bell. 128 pp., 914 x 12% ins. Price $3. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


EW aspire to live in a mansion; in fact, the servant 

problem is making the mansion unpopular, and the 
pressure of present high prices is driving it from the 
landscape. In the city it is under the wrecker’s hand. 
It is being changed into apartments or offices or else 
swept away altogether by the great masses of steel and 
concrete which a high powered civilization is constantly 
crashing against it. In the country it still stands, here 
and there, a tribute to unusual wealth, but there, too, the 
servant problem is making it less and less popular. Hence 
the great house is gradually disappearing from both city 
and country landscape, along with other relics of an 
older and more leisurely age. But everyone aspires, and 
justly should, to live in a house of his own, designed ex- 
actly to suit his needs and to fulfill his ideals of a home. 
“Oh to have a little house! To own the hearth and 
stool and all!” sang Padraic Colum, the Irish poet, voic- 
ing the deep-seated urge that tugs at the heart of every- 
one, especially at the hearts of those who each month 
give proof of their vassal-ship by rent paid to an over- 
lord. But the only house to which the average man 
may aspire today is one that shall not make too heavy | 
demands on either one’s physical or financial resources. 

This has given rise to the popularity of the “little” 
house, the smaller home of from four to eight or nine 
rooms, where comfort is not entirely dependent on ser- 
vants, nor one’s income swallowed whole by the coal 
bill. To design houses to meet these needs, which bring 
both beauty and dignity within limits of space and income, 
is the problem of the present-day architect. To help meet 
the architectural exigencies of these times has come the 
“Book of Little Houses” edited by Lucy Embury Hub- 
bell, Associate Editor of The Garden & Home Builder. 
It contains 400 illustrations and plans of successful little 
houses, which have been assembled from Doubleday, 
Page & Company’s magazines, embellished by adequate 
descriptions and illuminating magazine articles. It thus 
brings to hand in one volume what the editor calls the 
“cream” of present-day small country house design. 
“Everyone loves to mull over plans, to dream dreams of 
the house to be built, or to figure out ways of perfecting 
the house already owned,” says the editor in her preface. 
In this respect the volume is truly a dream book for the 
prospective home builder, with suggestions as to how 
with a moderate income he may attain his ideals. In- 
volving as it does the services of some 75 architects and 
landscape architects, many of them leaders in their pro- 
fessions, the book speaks with authority as well as with 
entertainment and charm. “Dignity is not the preroga- 
tive of the large house alone. Sometimes it is achieved 
in the small dwelling by careful choice of materials and 
planning. Just because a house is small is no reason why 
it should lack character. It may be beautiful, amply pro- 
portioned and convey a sense of pleasant repose.” For- 
mality, on the other hand, is not so easy to achieve, but 
because this is a less formal age, it becomes a minor 
requisite. ‘““The keynote of the small house is, quite 
naturally, informality, because small houses have always 
been the cottages of unsophisticated people who had 
neither the financial nor architectural resources to build 
in formal styles. But the situation today is different 
from that of a few generations ago, and while the small 
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house in America may or may not be formal and sophis- 
ticated, it is a long remove from the cottage of the 
peasant, and its ideal is invariably one that combines a 
highly developed standard of living conditions with an at- 
tractive architectural and generally consistent appearance.” 

The desirability of building now to meet actual needs, 
instead of waiting for developments, is stressed by Henry 
H. Saylor in an article entitled “In a Little House Built 
for Two.”” A man, he says, “may postpone so long the 
building of the house of which he has dreamed, that by 
the time he can build his desires have so altered that the 
problem must be thought out all over again. He strug- 
gles along through the busiest part of his life accepting 
all the inconveniences and handicaps of a misfit house; 
then, when he feels rich enough to build what he wants, 
he is too old to get from his house what it should bring 
him. better to build now for immediate needs, altering 
the house to meet new conditions as they come.” The 
house, it is stressed in another article, should be care- 
fully fitted to its site. Uneven contours, such as those 
achieved by building on the side of a hill, often con- 
tribute much to its beauty and individuality, and the 
better to link the dwelling to its surroundings, the pros- 
pective home builder is advised to set aside a specific 
sum for the planting part of the operation. “In arrang- 
ing your budget for building, allow for your garden,” 
says Walter McQuade, in an article entitled “Invest- 
ments in Beauty that Pay in Cash.” “Ivy does not hide 
the architect’s mistakes, though it certainly does em- 
bellish his efforts. Planting adds an air of mellowness 
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to the house. Show me the small or medium-sized house, 
no matter how carefully designed, that is really a finished 
home until the planting is at any rate well started.” 
HAND-MADE RUGS. By Ella Shannon Bowles. 205 pp., 5% x 
8% ins. Price $5 Net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
RCHITECTS and decorators know that for domes- 
tic interiors of the simpler types the most appro- 
priate and successful floor coverings are those which 
were evolved by the people who made and used them,— 
home-made rugs, hooked, braided or plaited, knitted, — 
crocheted, woven, or embroidered,—and interiors ar- 
ranged in the farmhouse or provincial English or French 
styles or in what Americans are fond of calling the 
“Colonial” are rendered more interesting and are given 
strengthened character when simple and somewhat primi- 
tive coverings are used upon the floors. This helpful 
volume seems likely to stimulate the appreciation of hand- 
made rugs of the kinds evolved in America, and no doubt 
to stimulate also their making. The author goes quite 
fully into the subject, describes the different types of 
rugs, their patterns, materials and methods by which they 
are made. No work upon the subject, it is believed, deals 
quite so fully with the important matter of dyes, which 
must of course be used to produce the best results. There 
are given here many old recipes or formule for dye 
making which one feels sure are the outcome of much 
experiment upon the part of earnest weavers of rugs. 
For the encouragement of those who may be interested 
in the making of home-made rugs, the author lists a 
number of books and illustrated articles on the subject. 


The Practical Book of Tapestry 


HE intimate connection 

between tapestry and 
architecture as well as the 
frequent use of architectural 
motifs in tapestry design gives 
to tapestry and its history an 
interest to architects which 
is strong. Primarily associ- 
ated with the Gothic age, 
which saw what were perhaps 
the most brilliant of its 
triumphs, tapestry has been 
identified with the develop- 
ment of all of western Europe 
and with the different periods 
—the Renaissance, early and 
late; the Baroque age; the 
eras of the different Louis; 
and in later days with the 
various places where looms have been set up and where 
eae workers are engaged in creating by use of old- 
time methods those marvelous weaves which add to any 
surroundings where they are placed a richness of decoration 
which confers dignity and aol na to the place where they 
are used. No study is more absorbing than that of tapestry. 


Richly illustrated in half-tone and full color. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 


By George Leland Hunter 


EY this volume is given a 
complete review of the 
subject of tapestry. The au- 
thor has made a deep study 
of tapestry’s history and is 
familiar with every important 
example in the world. The 
volume deals also with the 
technique of tapestry weav- 
ing, a chan ges dad beeke 
ment of its design in different 
countries at different times, 
and it goes at length into 
descriptions of modern looms 
where this ancient art has 
been successfully revived. The 
illustrations, many in full 
color, add to the reader’s 
interest. All are from pho- 
tographs made especially for this work, and many show the 
student for the first time examples of tapestry vn of 
the first importance. The volume is particularly valuable b 

reason of its accurate documentation and full bibliography 
and because of its giving the names of places where there 
are to be seen the most important tapestries now in existence. 


302 pages; 614 x 834 inches. Price $10. 
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The Barlum Tower Building, designed by Bonnan and Chaffee, 
is the 19th large building in Detroit which will be equipped with 
Athey Perennial Window Shades—other noteworthy installations 
including the Book Tower and Building, the Eaton 
Tower, the Buhl Building, the U. S. Mortgage Bond 
Building, and the Free Press Building. 


Athey Shades can be raised from the bottom, or lowered from 
the top—folding like an accordion. It takes but a moment to 
adjust them to cover the portion of a window that needs shad- 
ing—eliminating the sun’s glare, without making the farther 
parts of rooms dark. They give are on the sunny side of build- 

Prrcgsaors ings a cool, invit- 
ing look which 
helps greatly in 
renting. 


FLOWERING CORO Make awnings unnecessary—extra years 


RAISING CORD 


of life make them most economical 


Athey Shades perform the functions of both window 
shades and awnings—eliminating that expense and fire 
hazard. 


While most shades must be replaced every few years, 
Athey Shades are good for many years. Many of the first 
ones made—more than 10 years ago—are still in good 
condition. The experience in hundreds of fine buildings 
proves they outlast ordinary shades by so many years 
that they actually are the most economical obtainable. 


Write for Complete Information. 


— Ae 


Made of a specially woven coutil cloth, they are 6005 West 65th Street Chicago, Illinois 
practically indestructible. They run on strained 
wires so they can’t flap out of open windows and New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 


tear. And they have no latches, catches or springs 


to slip, stick or break CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d —270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec 
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fees CODE OF ETHICS 

HERE has lately been made public the new 

Code of Ethics which was adopted not long 

ago by the American Institute of Architects. 
The Institute’s Committee on Ethics, of which Abram 
Garfield is Chairman, prepared the code which was 
made public by Milton B. Medary, Jr. of Philadel- 
phia, President of the Institute. The basic principles 
of practice by architects are thus summarized: 

The profession of architecture calls for men of 
the highest integrity, business capacity and artistic 
ability. The architect is entrusted with financial 
undertakings in which his honesty of purpose must 
be above suspicion; he acts as professional adviser 
to his client, and his advice must be absolutely dis- 
interested; he is charged with the exercise of judi- 
cial functions as between client and contractors and 
must act with entire impartiality; he has moral 
responsibilities to his professional associates and sub- 
ordinates ; finally, he is engaged in a profession which 
carries with it grave responsibility to the entire public. 

These duties and responsibilities cannot be prop- 
erly discharged unless his motives, conduct and abil- 
ity are such as to command respect and confidence. 

These nine canons of advice make up the code: 

The relation of the architect to his client is one 
depending upon good faith. An architect will ex- 
plain the conditional character of estimates made 
before final drawings and specifications are complete, 
and will not by careless statements mislead a client 
as to the probable cost of a building. If the archi- 
tect guarantees an estimate he becomes legally respon- 
sible, and he should not make any guarantee which 
affects in any respect the quality of his advice. 

The contractor depends upon the architect to guard 
his interests as well as those of the client. An 
architect will condemn workmanship and materials 
which are not in conformity with the contract docu- 
ments, but it is also his duty to give every reasonable 
aid toward a more complete understanding of these 
documents so that mistakes may be avoided. He will 
not call upon a contractor to make good oversights 
and errors made in the contract documents. 

An exchange of information between architects 
and those who supply and handle building materials 
is encouraged and commended, but the use of the 
free engineering service which is offered by manu- 
facturers and jobbers of building materials, appli- 
ances and equipment is accompanied by an obliga- 
tion which may become detrimental to the best interest 
of the owner, and may easily become embarrassing. 

The American Institute of Architects has set forth 
a schedule or guide by which the proper pro- 
fessional charges may be determined. The archi- 
tect’s charges for his professional service shall be 
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made to the client only, and he will not receive com- 
missions, fees, gifts, favors, or any substantial ser- 
vice from a contractor, or from any interested person 
other than the client. He will not knowingly com- 
pete with a fellow architect on a basis of charges. 
An architect in his investments and in his business 
relations outside of his profession must be free from 
financial or personal interests which tend to weaken 
or discredit his standing as an unprejudiced and 
honest adviser, free to act in his client’s best interests. 
An architect will not advertise for the purpose 
of self-laudatory publicity, but publicity of standards, 
aims and progress of the profession is to be recom- 
mended. He will not take part or give any assistance 
in obtaining advertisements or other support toward 
meeting the expense of any publication illustrating 
his work, in behalf of which he may be approached. 
An architect may introduce to a possible client 
the service which he is able to perform, but will not, 
except under unusual circumstances, offer to con- 
tinue this service without compensation until it has * 
been approved and definitely accepted by the client. 
An architect will not falsely or maliciously injure, 
directly or indirectly, the professional reputation, 
prospects or business of a fellow architect. He will 
not attempt to supplant another architect after def- 
inite steps have been taken by a client toward his 
employment ; nor will he undertake a commission for 
which another has been previously employed until he 
has determined that the original relation has been 
fairly terminated and the original architect relieved. 
An architect will take no part in a competition 
which does not include the provisions which experi- 
ence has found to be necessary if the interests of the 
owner as well as the architect are to be safeguarded. 
The principles were drafted by a committee on 
which the 57 chapters of the A. I. A. were represented. 


MEETING OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 
HE Fourth Semi-Annual Meeting of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, affiliated with the American In- 

stitute of Architects, will be held at the Detroit-Le- 
land Hotel, Detroit, on October 19, 20 and 21, 1927. 

With the adoption of the report of the Board of 
Directors of the Institute at the last annual meeting, 
with reference to the Producers’ Council, this organ- 
ization is now forging ahead rapidly on a construc- 
tive program, and it is expected that this meeting 
will be of much interest, not only to the members 
of the Council, but to architects in general. A num- 
ber of prominent architects will address the meet- 
ings on points of mutual interest. Members of the 
Institute are invited to attend the sessions. It is 
expected that there will bea golf match between archi- 
tects and producers, which should prove interesting. 
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NE department had grown so 

quickly, it needed room for 

expansion. But another had space 
to spare. The necessary altera- 
tions involved taking down and 
re-erecting the partition. 

A messy job? An expensive job? 
Not at all, for luckily the parti- 
tion in this office was Telesco: 


Telesco is the most portable 
partition made. Erected with 
screws—not nails. Taken down 
and _ re-erected conveniently; 
without noise of hammers or 
crashing of glass. Especially ap- 
preciated when you move, when 
you alter, or — want partition as 
good looking as your desk. 
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department 


ERHAPS you can borrow 

space from another depart- 
ment. Partitions in the way? If 
they’re Telesco Partitions, you 
can move them at will. For 
Telesco is erected with screws. 
Hence, taken down and re- 
erected in a jiffy, without dam- 
age or mess or any expense 
except labor. 


Even if you never moved or 
altered your office, you would 
still prefer Telesco. Only Dri- 
wood Lumber is used. Every 
part is cabinet made—and fin- 
ished to bring out the beauty of 
the wood. Every detail of line 
is so correct that Telesco was 
chosen for one of the most par- 
ticular buildings in New York 
—the Architects’ Building! 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION Co. 
(Driwood Corporation) Elmhurst, N.Y. 
New York Office: 11 East 37th Street, N.Y. 
Telephone Ashland 7940 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Telesco 


cabinet-made partition 


Phone or write for catalog and free 
guide to efficient office layout. 


cramped? “ 
shall we put 


district use Telesco exclusively ! 
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ere 
Smith?” 


4 Pets advent of even one addi- 
tional executive often means 
re-arranging a whole office or de- 
partment. Whether or not that’s 
an easy matter, depends on your 
office partition. 


With Telesco Partition you can 
change your office layout without 
inconvenience, Telesco is almost 
as portable as your desks. It is 
erected with screws instead of 
nails. Much easier to move than 
any other partition. Free from 
the mess of plaster. You can raise 
or lower Telesco to fit any ceil- 
ing height. 


16 of the 20 important 
office buildings in the Naw York 


GENTLEMEN 


meet your tenants 


HE three advertisements above, 
from a series in the New York 
Times, bring you face to face 
with the kind of situations that com- 
monly confront your tenants. Please 
read them. They probe to the heart 
of the matter of portable partition 
and give you a new viewpoint on the 
subject... your tenant’s viewpoint, 
But even from your own point of 
view, it is important to choose the 
most bone? partition. This, as you 
probably know, is Telesco. “ 
With Telesco, space can be sub- 


divided without any expense except 
labor. With Telesco you will avoid 
misfit sections that stand idle in the 
store room. You can re-erect Telesco 
a dozen times or more without dam- 
aging the partition in any way. 


In still another important respect 
Telesco will prove an asset to your 
building: more and more tenants are 
preferring it to any other partition... 
either by reason of experience or 
because these advertisements show 
them the dominance of Telesco qual- 
ity. Indeed, some people say that the 


very presence of Telesco indicates 
the character of the building and the 
attitude of the owner. 


Have you the Telesco Catalog in 
your files? It contains details of con- 
struction, methods of erecting, speci- 
fications and full information. We 
shall be glad to send it free, if you 
will address our New York office, 
Dept. A, 9 East 37th Street. 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 
(Driwood Cor peration) 
General Offices and Plant, Elmhurst, N.Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, Architects 
By CHARLES W. KILLAM 


a HE buildings for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, 
were developed in accordance with the definite 
idea that business men are to take a larger share in 
that leadership in the community which has been in 
the past so much in the hands of the learned profes- 
sions, and that if they are thus to lead, their training 
must include more than a narrow technical course in 
some specialty of business. Being a graduate school, 
its students have had the advantages of cultural 
courses before entrance, but the School attempts to 
continue this humanizing process so that its graduates 
will have a background broader than what is required 
simply to earn money, that they may know how to 
enjoy and use money, ability, and power. It was be- 
lieved that buildings and grounds could and should 
help in this education, that personality could be de- 
veloped in an atmosphere of quiet, good taste appro- 
priate to an old university, and that it was important 
to this end that the School should provide living 
quarters for all of its unmarried students and for 
many of its unmarried professors and instructors, 
so that students might be broadened outside the class- 
room as well as within by contact with their class- 
mates and with the instructors and younger professors. 

The Graduate School had been established in 1908, 
and had been growing so rapidly in the early twenties 
that its accommodations in scattered rooms of sev- 
eral different buildings had become entirely unsatis- 
factory, and the growing University needed even 
these scattered rooms. Nor could the School influ- 
ence its students in all the ways desired in such quar- 
ters. It was difficult to develop a school spirit with- 
out a school home. As a first step toward obtaining 
money for such a home, Dean Donham had studies 
made to discover, as far as practicable in those early 
days of the School, what was needed in the way of 
buildings, so as to be able to show sketch plans of 
buildings to possible donors and to give some idea of 
what the cost would be. It is interesting now to look 
back over the development of the School’s ideals as 
reflected in the sketches which have been made. The 
first studies, made in 1920, made no provision what- 
ever for dormitories, and arranged all the activities 
of the School,—classrooms, library, administration, 


and business research,—in one building. Later, three 
buildings were found to be necessary, but still no 
dormitories were provided for. By the time that 
gifts were asked, however, the need of dormitories 
as an important part of the social and cultural equip- 
ment of the School had come to be appreciated, and 
sketches prepared at that time included them as well 
as six other separate buildings for various purposes. 

When gifts were solicited it was not expected that 
the $5,000,000 needed would be given by one man, 
but the University was fortunate enough to receive 
the entire sum from George F. Baker, of New York. 
Mr. Baker’s gift was accepted, and the words 
“George F. Baker Foundation” were added to the 
name of the School. Mr. Baker suggested that an 
architect should be chosen by competition. Dean 
Wallace B. Donham of the School arranged with the 
writer to serve as Professional Adviser, and there 
was arranged a competition somewhat unusual in 
that certain details were studied out and issued to the 
competitors in the program. The method of investi- 
gating the qualifications of the competitors was also 
unusual. In preparation for the competition a fresh 
examination of the growing needs and ideals of the 
School led to the inclusion of these specific buildings 
in the scheme, to be obtained at once, if possible, or 
else in the future, when more funds would be avail- 
able,—administration, classrooms, dining hall and 
clubs, dormitories, library, recreation, business re- 
search and professors’ houses, all found necessary. 

The University owns large areas on the south side 
of the Charles River, in Boston, divided from the 
Freshman Dormitories in Cambridge only by the 
narrow river. Soldiers’ Field, containing the stadium 
and other athletic buildings, is on the western side of 
North Harvard Street, which divides this Boston 
portion of the University lands, and the Business 
School group is on the eastern side, opposite the 
stadium, and in the area between North Harvard 
Street and the Charles River Parkway, about one- 
third of a mile from Harvard Square and the “yard.” 
The land was low and flat, with very few trees which 
could be saved. The Metropolitan District Commission 
controls the parkways on both sides of the river, but 
the portion in front of the area to be used for the 
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Air View, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


School had not been developed. The proposed park 
drive made a short cut across the bend in the river 
in front of the University land, leaving a wider park 
between the drive and the river than is provided 
along the rest of the river front. It was seen that 
land at this point would be much more useful to the 
University than to the Commission in the form of 
an unnecessarily wide park, and that it would be 
mutually advantageous to have the park drive follow 
the bank of the river more closely and for the Com- 
mission to sell to the University an area of about 
seven acres thus saved. This was readily arranged. 

Before issuing the program, the Dean, the Pro- 
fessional Adviser, and a draftsman spent the time 


from July 1 to September 13, 1924 in a detailed study 
of the requirements, and prepared drawings which 
were issued in the program. They consulted fre- 
quently with President Lowell, of Harvard, who 
takes a very active interest in all building operations 
of the University. These preliminary drawings were 
considered helpful, not only to crystallize the ideas 
of the University authorities but also to simplify the 
work of the competitors and to give a basis for start- 
ing the working drawings. It was appreciated that 
economical building was necessary, particularly of the 
dormitories, because it was desirable that they should 
earn a better return on their cost than is usual with 
college dormitories without charging the students more 

than the normal rates in other 
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Block Plan of Group as Built 


buildings in the University. 
This economical planning was 
not, however, allowed to re- 
duce the dormitories to repeti- 
tions of the cheapest possible 
unit. Fireplaces were provided 
_in most of the studies, and the 
buildings were varied enough 
to give interest. This economy 
was not regretted. The School 
authorities believe that young 
men learning the principles of 
business in the environment of 
an old university should live 
comfortably but without lux- 
ury in buildings in good taste, 
not in archzological copies of 
either too formal or too pic- 
turesque structures of the past, 
to be imitated now only by in- 
convenient plans and expensive 
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and unnatural ageing of new materials. The pre- 
liminary studies resulted in eight pages of drawings, 
which were printed in the program. These studies 
determined the dimensions of most of the buildings, 
fixed the arrangements of parts of the library, and 
gave six different unit plans for dormitory rooms, 
including two-man studies with either one- or two- 
man bedrooms and with both entry and corridor ar- 
rangements. The entry arrangement required less 
area, and the two-man studies with two-man bed- 
rooms gave the most economical plan studied, occu- 
pying 191 square feet per man gross, including walls, 
stairs, and toilets. Plate 68 shows the plan for this 
scheme as issued in the program. It is believed to 
give a minimum area compat- 
ible with comfort, but the com- 
petitors were given freedom to 
develop better units if they 
wished, and of course they had 
to do so to assemble the units 
into buildings and to fit angles 
and ends. This unit is unusual 
in that each entry serves eight 
men per floor, and each toilet 
also serves eight men, but not 
the same men. Each pair of 
men in a study, therefore, meet 
six other men in the toilet and 
four other men on the stairs, 
the four latter men using an- 
other toilet. This amount of 
social contact was welcomed as 
being broader than the four- 
man contact possible when 
each entry serves only two 
two-man studies. The en- 


trances to the studies were placed on the side walls 
as far back from the window walls as possible, so as. 
to give full use of the best lighted parts of the rooms 
for desks and window seats. This location of the 
study doors required that the first floor be a half- 
story above the ground at the entrances, thus giving 
windows high enough to properly light the base- 
ment. Three lavatories are shown on this plan, but 
it was later decided to install four, and the double 
shower bath was changed to a single, so that the ratio 
of fixtures became one shower bath, two water 
closets and four lavatories to each eight men. These 
ratios have given satisfaction and have proved ade- 
quate during the year the dormitories have been in use. 


Block Plan, Portion of Competition Drawing 
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Chase Hall and Future Instructors’ House 


The outline scheme of the Library as issued to the 
competitors is shown on Plate 66. This scheme was 
based upon the fundamental requirements, laid down 
by the librarian, Charles C. Eaton, that the delivery 
desk was to be the center about which stacks, work- 
ing spaces, and reading rooms should be grouped as 
closely as possible. There were no requirements for 
memorial halls, and no desire for monumental treat- 
ment was allowed to interfere with this straightfor- 
ward functioning. North light was preferred for 
the reading room, and this gave an opportunity to ex- 
tend the stack spaces to the south, where the Uni- 
versity owns ample land. The competitors were al- 
lowed by these preliminary studies to concentrate 
their attention on the grouping as a whole, and their 
ability to “precise” was judged by their treatment of 
a combined dining hall and club building with plan 
at 1/16 and elevation at 1/8 scale. A number of them 
expressed gratification at. the time and labor saved 
them by the preliminary study which was thus afforded. 

A two-stage competition was decided upon. AIl- 
though the standard form of the American Institute 
of Architects was followed in general, some unusual 
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provisions were introduced. The rough 
draft was very thoroughly examined 
and revised by counsel of the Univer- 
sity. The first stage was open to all 
architects resident in the United States 
without preliminary investigation as to 
their qualifications and without com- 
pensation. The important provision was 
made, however, that such competitors 
in the first stage as were chosen by the 
jury as meriting consideration for ad- 
mission to the final stage should have 
their qualifications investigated, and 
should not be admitted to the final 
stage unless their business capacities, 
organizations, and qualifications were of 
such a high standard as to meet with 
the unqualified approval of the Trea- 
surer of the University. More than 
200 architects expressed a desire to 
compete at first, but after consideration 
of these requirements only 65 arranged 
to enter the first stage, and only 49 
actually sent in drawings. . The first- 
stage competitors were given from Sep- 
tember 13 to November 1, 1924. Dur- 
ing the first stage the clients referred 
to by the 65 competitors were asked to 
write to the Treasurer or the Dean giv- 
ing their opinions of the qualifications 
of the architects. This resulted in more 
than 300 letters from clients, as many 
as nine replying in the cases of some of 
the competitors. It was perhaps one of 
the most thorough investigations ever 
carried through covering a large num- 
ber of architects. Many of the clients 
referred to had employed the architects 
under investigation on large operations. There were, 
of course, a few who criticized the business ability 
of their architects, but the outstanding and encour- 
aging fact developed by the investigation was that a 
large number of architects have carried on great 
building operations in a business-like manner to the 
entire satisfaction of their clients. The judges for 
the first stage were Charles Francis Adams, Treas- 
urer of the University; Wallace B. Donham, Dean 
of the Business School; and Charles D. Maginnis, 
and Charles A. Platt. The architect-members were 
nominated by six architects who had been previously 
chosen to participate in the final stage without being 
required to enter the first. From the first stage, the 
jury, on November 11, selected a group which they 
believed to merit admission to the final stage 
as far as could be judged from the competitive 
drawings. This part of the choice was entirely anony- 
mous. From this group the Treasurer, by the help 
of letters, of references, and of photographs of exe- 
cuted work gathered together during the competition 
and, of course, without anonymity, selected to enter 
the final stage in addition to the six originally invited: 
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Aymar Embury II, New York; Hewitt 
& Brown, Minneapolis; Raymond M. 
Hood, New York; Ludlow & Peabody, 
New York, with Harold Field Kellogg, 
Boston, Associated ; Benjamin W. Mor- 
ris with Eric Gugler, New York, Asso- 
ciated ; Egerton Swartwout, New York. 
The first stage produced some helpful 
suggestions which were included in the 
modifications of the program for the 
final stage, and it helped toward further 
crystallizing the ideas of the authorities. 

The University authorities had _ se- 
lected these architects to compete in 
the final stage without participation in 
the first stage: Coolidge, Shepley, Bul- 
finch & Abbott, Boston; Professor S| 
Haffner and Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, 
Boston, Associated ; Guy Lowell, Bos- 
ton; McKim, Mead & White, New 
York; Parker, Thomas & Rice, Bos- 
ton; Walker & Gillette, New York. 
These firms had designed satisfactory 
buildings for the University, for Har- 
vard Clubs, or for the donor, or had 
official connection with the School of 
Architecture of the University. Each 
unsuccessful competitor in the final 
stage received $2,500, and the winner 
received $25,000 within ten days as an 
initial payment on account of his fee. 

For the final stage the original pro- 


gram was again used in the main, but Nad Sp 


with some modifications, and it was 
issued on November 15, 1924, the com- 
petitors being given until January 5, 
1925, and the judgment was _ ren- 
dered on January 10. In the first 
stage competitors had been left free to group 
the buildings anywhere on the long River Park- 
way frontage, or on North Harvard Street, or 
anywhere on the large area available, provided that 
the area at the junction of the street and parkway 
was occupied. There were naturally many different 
solutions under this broad permission. In the final 
stage the field was limited because many of the first- 
stage competitors had disregarded the requirement of 
compactness. Another modification was to change 
the single large dining hall to two. Later consider- 
ation increased this number to six, when the work- 
ing drawings were started, in the belief that the 
smaller rooms give an intimacy that is socially de- 
sirable as compared with that possible in a hall seat- 
ing nearly 1000 men. The lack of any obvious center 
from which to start an axis naturally led to different 
arrangements. Two chose a diagonal axis from the 
junction of North Harvard Street and the Parkway ; 
one plan disregarded the curve in the Parkway alto- 
gether; two plans presented buildings longwise 
to the curve; one plan had buildings anglewise to 
both the curve and North Harvard Street ; some, like 
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Faculty Club and Dormitories 


the winner, presented curved facades to the Park- 
way and facades on North Harvard Street parallel 
to the street. The winning scheme, by McKim, 
Mead & White, recognized the existence of the curve 
in the river by using a fan-shaped plan with a trape- 
zoidal court on a main radial axis running nearly 
north and south. This court as built is about 375 
feet deep, 185 feet wide at the river end, and 250 
feet wide at the Library end. The Administration 
Building was placed nearest the junction, as was 
required in the ,program, and faces on the River 
Parkway as does the Research Building on the other 
side of the main court. Forming the sides of the 
court are the classrooms, auditorium, clubs, and some 
of the dormitories. The Library ends the axis of the 
main court at the wide end and faces north. The 
rest of the dormitory buildings are placed on either 
side of it. The Recreation Building was back of the 
Library with professors’ houses on either side of it, 
forming the tips of the sticks of the fan toward the 
south. It was the simplest, most straightforward 
scheme that was presented, and the only scheme which 
could be easily recalled to memory. It recognized 
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Perspective Sketch of Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


the curve in the river as do the Freshman Dormi- 
tories on the opposite bank, although this resulted 
in an axis based on nothing more important than a 
boat house and a power house on the Cambridge side 
of the river. It also resulted in a trapezoidal main 
court which widens as it extends back from the river 
and thus neutralizes the perspective effect by appar- 
ently shortening the court and moving the Library 
nearer the river. The dormitories were like two 
hands of four fingers each, with the openings toward 
the south, giving favorable lighting. The scheme 
gave two attractive curved roads, one in front and 
one at the rear of the Library. It orientated the 
Library in exactly the right way. It recognized the 
existence of North Harvard Street sufficiently. It 
did not open up the whole group to public inspection 
from the outside, but on the other hand it did have 
a main court with its narrow end open toward the 
parkways running on each side of the river in front 
of the group. The increasingly large number of 
motorists using these parkways will therefore have 
a chance to look up this main court and see the 
Library at its end, and will thus sense the use and 
importance of the group. The dormitory courts, on 
the other hand, were, as was desired, small enough 
and varied enough to give intimacy and privacy, and 
the fact that the angles were not right angles added 
a little pleasant informality to the extensive grouping. 

The jury for the final stage of the competition 
consisted of Mr. Baker, the. donor; President A. 
Lawrence Lowell; Louis Ayres; Milton B. Medary, 
President of the American Institute of Architects ; 
and John Russell Pope, the three latter being chosen 
from nominees made by the competitors in the final 
stage. This stage was entirely anonymous. In the 
judgment the architect-members were asked to give 
their opinion first, and their choice met with the 
hearty approval of the lay members. The prepara- 
tion of the program began July 1, 1924, and the 


winner in the final stage was announced on January 
10, 1925. The preparations for the competition and 
the competition itself took, therefore, six months 
and cost more than $40,000. The University authori- 
ties believe that the time and money spent in prep- 
aration for the competition were worth while, and 
that the University got more nearly what it wanted 
and required less work of the architects than if the 
winning architects had been engaged in the begin- 
ning. The competition seems to have been justified. 

All of the authorities of the University at present 
are in agreement that a school of about 1000 men is 
large enough to allow a satisfactory subdivision of 
its subjects, and that no larger number is desired. 
In order, however, not to bind their successors to 
this limit, studies were carried far enough to show 
that by forming the main court of the winning de- 
sign with dormitories, instead of with other build- 
ings, it would be possible to provide for a still larger 
School if it were ever found desirable. This was 
accomplished by moving the dormitories forward to 
the Parkway, where two of the halls could overlook 
the river, and by moving the Administration Building 
back alongside the Library. This change retained 
the general scheme of the winning plan except that 
the dormitories now form the sides of the main court. 
It allows future additional dormitories to extend 
around the easterly and northerly sides of the Library 
and additional classroom and research buildings to 
extend along North Harvard Street, thus leaving the 
Library and Administration Building near the center 
of such a possible development. The plan as built, 
however, has not been handicapped in any way to pro- 
vide for this possible growth or for possible change. 

There were several reasons for haste in finishing 
the buildings. It was also hoped to obtain early and 
cordial codperation from the contractor, and it was 
therefore decided to enter into a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract. It was appreciated that this method made 
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it difficult to determine even the approximate cost, 
because there was no time to await final sketches of 
all of the buildings. It was felt that some buildings 
could be omitted from the program if necessary as 
the costs became known, and that since work could be 
started more promptly with this form of contract, 
the buildings could be occupied one academic year 
earlier, thereby, for one thing, earning about $100,000 
from the dormitory rentals during that period. 

As the land was in part a dump, several feet below 
the desired finished grade, arrangements were at once 
made with Boston and Cambridge for dumping, as 
it was not considered feasible to dredge fill from 
this narrow part of the river as had been done some 
years before on the area now occupied by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Most of the Uni- 
versity buildings in Cambridge are heated from a 
power house of the Boston Elevated Railway on the 
Cambridge side of the river, directly on the axis of 
the new group. The problem of heating the Uni- 
versity as a whole was reviewed in this connection, 
for its buildings in Cambridge and in this part of 
Boston extend for a greatest length of over a mile. 
It was considered whether the extent of Harvard’s 
holdings in Boston would warrant a separate power 
house, a part of which should be built for this group 
and additions made as the University built on the 
vacant area. It was finally decided to bring the steam 
from the Boston Elevated Railway power house 
across the river. The pipes could not be carried on 
the Anderson Bridge, and a tunnel under the river 
would be very expensive. From the first the School 
authorities had hoped to maintain close relations 
with the rest of the University, and it was soon seen 
that another bridge, down-river from the Anderson 
Bridge, would help in this respect. When the mat- 
ter of piping arose, therefore, it was seen that such 
a new bridge could carry the pipes and also serve as 
another desirable physical connection with the under- 
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graduate portion of the University. It would, of 
course, be particularly appropriate if it could serve 
as a memorial to a business man who had conspicu- 
ously served his country. Friends and business asso- 
ciates of the late John W. Weeks gave the money, 
for such a bridge, about $230,000. He was a gradu- 
ate of Annapolis and had become a successful banker 
who, in his later years, had served his city, state, and 
country with distinction as mayor, congressman, and 
senator. <A three-arch foot bridge, 25 feet wide, of 
concrete .faced with brick and limestone, was built 
somewhat east of the river frontage of the Business 
School group and gives a second means of approach 
to Widener Library and the Harvard Union of the 
main college group. McKim, Mead & White de- 
signed the bridge. Its authorization required con- 
sent and approval of federal, state, and city authori- 
ties. The engineering design and supervision were 
by the Metropolitan District Commission, in whose 
care the bridge was placed by successive transfers 
from the donors to the University, and then to the 
State of Massachusetts, this the necessary procedure. 

On June 2, 1925, the first steam shovel went to 
work, although working plans were only partly devel- 
oped at that time. In September and October, 1926, 
about 16 months later, some 750 students moved into 
five of the halls. The Library was used in part on 
March 7, 1927, and the Administration Building in 
the summer of 1927. Such was the progress made. 

As finally built, a dining room was provided in 
each of the six dormitory halls in order to gain the 
advantage of the intimacy of a room seating about 
100 instead of three times that number. This change 
complicated the dormitory construction and increased 
the cost of service, because, while one kitchen was 
retained, six different serving rooms were required 
for the students, one for the Faculty Club, one for 
clerical employes, and one for kitchen employes. 
There is, in addition, an all-night lunch counter for 
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the students. The kitchen in the basement of McCul- 
loch Hall, the most easterly of the dormitory units, 
had be to connected by basement passages or by 
tunnels under the courts with all of these dining 
rooms, the farthest, Hamilton and Morris Halls, 
being about 800 feet away. Mechanical conveyors 
for the food were investigated and believed to be 
practicable, but were not installed, although passages 
and tunnels are built large enough to allow their 
future installation. All the kitchen service rooms and 
passages had to be sepa- 
rated from the passages 
and rooms given up to the 
housekeeping service, as 
it has been found impos- 
sible to maintain control 
if there is any connec- 
tion between them. This 
complicated the basement 
plans. Other departures 
from the competition 
plans were to provide for 
the clubs in separate low 
buildings forming part of 
the dormitory group, and 
to substitute houses for 
unmarried instructors for 
the professors’ houses 
originally called _ for. 
These instructors’ houses 
were inserted as_ small 
buildings in the dormi- 
tory groups. The houses 
are completed only to the 
first floor levels at pres- 
ent in the case of the 
open ends of McCulloch, 
Chase, Gallatin, and 
Morris Halls, the four 
U-shaped halls, but will 
be carried up like the 
others when the need arises. Connecting arcades 
are also planned for the future, so that event- 
ually the dormitory courts will be surrounded by 
arcades one story high, instructors’ houses or clubs 
two and one-half stories high, and the main dormi- 
tories three and one-half stories high. The subdi- 
vision of the dormitory area into six halls and the 
provision of an instructors’ house with each hall give 
great flexibility, so that it will be feasible, if ever 
found desirable, to have an effective tutorial system 
or some such grouping as that obtaining in the col- 
leges in an English university. Each of the six halls 
has a two-story dining room, but no common room 
or lounge. The School authorities felt that the best 
kind of a lounge for each hall could be provided in 
the first story of the instructors’ house, where the 
professors and instructors there in residence could 
easily and informally mingle with the students. In 
addition to these hall centers, to give a meeting place 
where the students from each hall can meet students 
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from all of the other halls, the Students’ Club pro- 
vides not only a common lounge for the whole School 
but smaller rooms for reading, games, committees, 
and an all-night lunch counter, since such an adjunct 
has been found necessary. 

A study of the dormitory plans shows that most 
of the suites consist of two-man studies with two-man 
bedrooms as worked out for the competition program 
as most economical. Mellon and Hamilton Halls, 
the long units on the Parkway, show two-man studies 
with one-man bedrooms, 
and the third floor plans 
of all the units show a 
corridor scheme, McCul- 
loch, Chase, Gallatin, and 
Morris Halls having a 
number of one-man 
studies with beds. The 
fourth floor plans were 
in part in the roof and 
therefore had to depart 
from the standard ar- 
rangement of the lower 
floors, thus giving larger 
and less regular studies, 
with cross draft in some 
cases. The splayed walls 
of some of the dormers 
add greatly to their at- 
tractiveness from the in- 
side. The University 
supplies the furniture in 
these dormitories, and 
each man in a typical 
two-man study has a 
desk, desk chair, easy 
chair, and shares a table 
and coat standard, and 
in the bedroom has a bed, 
pillow, mattress, chif- 
fonier, and chair. The 
total cost of this equipment was about $100 per man. 
Bookcases and window seats are built in, and each 
student has a separate closet, although small and 
too shallow, being only 12 inches deep. The slop 
sink closet opening into each entry is just the size 
of the sink, the latter being plastered in. All doors 
are made as small as possible, those to studies being 
32 inches, bedrooms 28 inches, and bathrooms 26 
inches wide. The erection of the Recreation Build- 
ing was postponed. The original program provided 
for a few classrooms in the Library and the re- 
mainder in a separate building, but all of them were 
finally put into the Library. Their use so far con- 
vinces the School authorities that it is desirable to 
keep them all in the Library building, extending the 
structure as additional stacks, reading rooms, and 
classrooms are found necessary. The combination 
gives compactness and saves the time of students, 
because they can conveniently use the library between 
classes, since they do not have to leave the building. 


(Continued on page 329) 
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(Continued from page 312) 

The general scheme for the Baker Library, worked 
out before the competition, with the delivery desk 
as a center, with stacks, working spaces, and reading 
rooms as near it as possible, was changed by increas- 
ing the number of classrooms as already noted and 
also by enlarging the working areas and by placing 
the main stairs between the delivery room and the 
westerly working spaces. The resulting first floor 
shows an entrance hall, without monumental stairs, 
on the main axis. Instead, there is an arched open- 
ing with iron grille showing the main stack behind 
it. Students can return books at this opening on 
the way to their classrooms without going upstairs 
to the main desk. A secondary desk may be estab- 
lished here in the future. The main stairs are on 
one side, so as to avoid interference with the delivery 
desk on the second floor. Symmetry would have 
called either for stairs on the main axis or for a 
second flight on the opposite side of the entrance 
hall, but the fact that any stairs at all in this posi- 
tion placed a barrier between the delivery desk and 
the working spaces in the second floor made it desir- 
able to use one instead of two. The walls of the 
entrance hall are so constructed that they can in 
the future be changed -to receive glazed exhibition 
cases. Most of the first floor is given up to class- 
rooms. The method of teaching in the School is 
largely by student discussion of specific cases in class, 
directed by the professor. The seating in most of 
the rooms is therefore curved in plan and stepped 
so that students can more easily debate with one an- 
other across the room. In sections, the basement is 
15 feet high, top to top; the front part of the first 
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story, containing classrooms, is 22% feet high, top 
to top; the working spaces are one-half this height, 
11% feet, top to top, thus giving two mezzanines ; 
and the stack tiers one-third this height, 7% feet 
top to top,—eight tiers in all. The classrooms are 
therefore amply lighted by large windows, although 
they face north. The working areas, although only 
9% feet and 10 feet high in the clear, are well lighted 
even to the greatest depth of about 30 feet from the 
outer wall, because the windows are wide, with tops 
flush with the ceiling, and face south. When future 
extensions of wings and stacks are made, the present 
working areas will be lighted from courts about 40 
feet square, but it is believed that they will still have 
ample light in the portions most used,—that is, for 
20 feet or so inside the window walls. The second 
floor is the library floor proper. The student, enter- 
ing the delivery. room from the top of the main stairs, 
can turn to the right to the delivery desk, to the left 
to the reading room and reference desk, or go straight 
ahead to the card catalog corridor. Skylights over 
the stair hall and the delivery room give ample natu- 
ral light, which would not have been possible if the 
delivery room had been in the first story in the same 
position. The School's methods require use of a 
large number of reserved books, which are placed 
in the stack tier immediately behind the delivery 
desk. The delivery desk is unusually long, 30 feet, 
because many students may come to it at one time, 
and also because it is used in part as the most con- 
venient place for posting notices, which are placed 
under its glass top. Back of the desk for its full 
length three tiers of the stack show, so that on both 
the first and second floors the existence of the stack 
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is emphasized. No pages are employed, because the 
use of the Library is very largely for reserved book 
use, supplied directly by the desk attendants. The 
relatively small number of books from other parts 
of the stack are brought by attendants in the adja- 
cent working areas, who are kept busy most of the 
time on other work. The number of the book wanted 
is telephoned to them through the dictograph at the 
desk. There are no pneumatic tubes or conveyors. 

The reference desk, at present in the reading room, 
will eventually also be extended into the delivery 
room, the two parts being connected by a door for 
the attendants. The card catalog files line one side 
of a corridor open to students and leading to the 
reading room, and the drawers are arranged so as to 
be drawn out either into the corridor by the students 
or into the working space by the attendants. A catch 
on the working space side prevents the drawer from 
being accidentally pushed through onto the floor, and 
a light, operated from the students’ side, calls the 
attention of the workers when a drawer desired by 
a student is being used by the workers. On the 
westerly side of the delivery room, balancing the 
main catalog, is the beginning of a digest catalog, 
that is, references on cards to the subject matter in 
the collection. These drawers also open outward 
for students and inward to the working spaces... The 
reading room, extending the entire length of the 
northern front in the second story, is about 43 feet 
wide, 240 feet long, and 24 feet high to the crown 
of the segmental ceiling. It seats 422 men. It is 
divided approximately into thirds by coupled columns 
in a Palladian motif to break up its length. The 
ceiling curve was adjusted to give desirable acoustic 
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qualities, and the floor is of rubber, but no other 
precautions were taken to obtain quiet. The tables 
are 4 feet by 15 feet, spaced 62 inches in the clear, 
but with occasional wider spaces for trucking. There 
are 10 seats to each table, so that each man has a 
space 3 feet wide by 2 feet deep to the center of the 
table, and there are no table lamps to interfere with 
his work. This unusually roomy seating is desirable 
for the students in this School, because of the num- 
ber of books they have to use at one time. The room 
has a balcony on one side and bookcases all around 
holding the reference books in most common use. 

Most of the natural lighting of this room comes 
from the windows on the northern front. Some 
direct sunlight enters through the eastern and west- 
ern end windows in the early morning and late after- 
noon, but not enough to require shades, which are 
preferably to be avoided if possible. The window 
lighting is supplemented by skylights, most of which 
are on the southern slope of the roof, where they are 
unobjectionable architecturally. The direct sunlight 
is diffused by the glass in the skylights and in the 
ceiling lights which occupy about one-third of the 
segmental ceiling. In the middle portion of the room, 
back of the entrance portico colonnade which darkens 
it somewhat, a skylight shows on the northern 
slope of the roof where it was undesirable, but it was 
felt worth while to make sure of adequate natural 
light, and the thoroughly satisfactory result justifies 
the method. Artificial lighting by table lamps, cove 
lighting, lights above the ceiling lights, bookcase 
lights, units hung from the ceiling, and various 
combinations of these, were considered, and the final 
decision was to use 34 units hung from the ceiling 
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about 12 feet above the floor, each covering an area 
of about 13 by 22 feet. These units were especially 
designed and may be described as an indirect type 
having its own reflecting ceiling included in the fix- 
ture itself. The fixture is 36 inches in diameter with 
an annular plaster reflecting surface, segmental in 
cross section, above the lamp and facing down. This 
surface is so brilliantly lighted that it has to be con- 
cealed from the eyes of the readers by an ornamental 
circular bronze “‘skirt’’ about 12 inches deep, so that, 
even in this very long room, a reader looking up at 
any natural angle from his work can see only the 
bottom of the globe below the reflector under the 
lamp, and this globe has only diffused light showing 
through it. The lamps are 750-watt and give ample 
light. No table lamps are used, although outlets are 
provided in the floor in case it is ever felt desirable 
to install them on some of the tables, and outlets are 
also provided for future bookcase lights. Lighting 
the entire room with 34 units seemed to be the cheap- 
est in original cost, cheapest in cost of current, and 
easiest to keep clean and in order. The units have 
been criticized as being too numerous, but the dull 
bronze “skirts,” together with the gilded caps of the 
pilasters all around the room, are generally admired 
as pleasantly enriching the room with the brown oak 
finish of its woodwork and brown strip rubber flooring. 

The family of the late Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, 
of Rhode Isiand, has given his library on finance 
to the School, and is also finishing and furnishing 
the room to contain it. This room is on the first 
mezzanine floor, entered from the first landing of 
the main stairs, and has bookcases and wainscoting 
in oak and an ornamental plaster ceiling in low relief. 
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Architecturally this room may be said to derive from 
English work somewhat earlier than the Georgian. 
William T. Aldrich, one of the sons of the Senator, 
is the architect of this room. Being a relatively small 
room in one of the low mezzanines, divided by book- 
cases into alcoves, and with a fireplace, the room 
will have an atmosphere altogether different from 
that of the main reading room, and both the books 
and the room are a much appreciated addition to the 
Library, aiding in the completing of its collections. 

The main stack has eight tiers, the first level with 
the basement floor, the third level with the first floor, 
and the sixth level with the second floor. The work- 
ing spaces at the basement, first, and second floor 
levels are therefore even with stack floors, but the 
working spaces at first and second mezzanine levels 
come midway between the stack floor grades. As 
trucks must pass from one to the other, and as ramps 
would be too long, the elevators were placed along 
the line of the partitions between working spaces and 
stack and provided with doors at each end so that 
trucks can be transferred from any working area to 
any part of the stack. The stack shelves are 1954 
inches wide, the ranges are 50 inches center to center, 
and the tiers 714 feet top to top. The side aisles are 
unusually wide because they are planned to serve 
the much larger stack to be expected in the* future. 
The floors are of marble, and there are no raised 
thresholds in doorways through which trucks are to 
pass. The lights between the ranges are controlled 
by pull-chain switches at each end of each aisle. The 
stack stairs are placed with one side directly against 
the shelving, with no handrail on that side. This 
makes it impossible to change the particular shelves 
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which come back of the string, but the saving in 
space was considered worth while. The well sides 
of the stairs have a handrail but no balusters. The 
rise is 7% inches, and the tread 10 inches, and they 
are entirely comfortable. The study cubicles for 
instructors and for some advanced students are 60 
inches center to center and 431% inches deep. The 
divisions are of metal, commencing 12 inches from 
the floor and extending to 5 feet from the floor, being 
opea above that. Each cubicle has its own window, 
radiator, table 30 inches 
by 42 inches, chair, and 
electric light on a cord 
hung trolley-wise on an 
exposed conduit over- 
head. Three push-button 
have been in- 
stalled at present, but the 
framing allows more to 
be added as 


elevators 


expansion 
The cars are 39 
inches by 46 inches in 
clear inside, and hold five 
or six people, or two or 
three people, and a truck. 
They have doors at both 
narrow ends, for the rea- 
son already explained, ex- 
cept in the basement, 
where the machine rooms 
interfered. It would have 
been better to have the 
doors at both ends there 
There are four 
hooklifts, each 20 inches 
by 28 inches, with doors 
at both ends. Accessions 
are received at the east- 
ern end of the basement, 
either by hand down the 
area steps, by runway, or 
by sidewalk elevator. They enter between the offices 
of the superintendent and the janitor into the un- 
packing room, and then go to the basement working 
space directly under the working area in the upper 
stories but extended out also under the court with a 
skylight above. Adjoining this basement working 
space is a two-tier stack for sorting and retaining 
accessions until sets can be completed. Books are 
then sent up to the cataloging room by booklift or, 
if the number is large, by truck in an elevator. A 
branch post office is established in the basement. A 
tunnel connects the Baker Library with Morgan Hall. 

Morgan Hall, the Administration Building, con- 
tains offices for the Dean and his assistants, the Sec- 
retary and Registrar of the School, studies for 
professors, accounting laboratories, rooms for busi- 
ness research, and a laboratory for the study of 
industrial physiology. As the offices of the Dean 
and the general office on the first floor required a 
deeper building than was necessary in the upper 
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floors, the first story was made about 14 feet high 
in the clear in general, but only about 10 feet high 
in the one-story portion in the rear between the wings. 
This gives high, dignified general offices, and win- 
dows over this low roof and close to the ceiling of 
the general office give direct sunlight and a cross 
circulation of air in this room which make it both 
light and cool. Many of the professors’ offices have 
fireplaces, are well supplied with bookcases, and 
have flooring of rubber strips resembling brown 
floor boards, and they are 
1 Te J MAR so. grouped by depart- 
ye oe ments separated by nar- 
Je ‘ row corridors that they 
have something of the at- 
mosphere of studies in a 
dormitory rather than 
rooms in an office build- 
ing. The basement has 
many workers, and the 
building was therefore set 
well out of the ground 
and the windows were 
made larger than the 
architects liked. They 
have proved to be good 
working rooms, even in 
hot summer weather. 
Three or four points 
suggested by his experi- 
ence on this project inter- 
ested the writer and may 
be of interest to the pro- 
fession. The almost 
unanimously — favorable 
testimony of the large 
number of clients who 
wrote letters of refer- 
ence for the architects 
applying for admission to 
the competition is a cheer- 
ing contradiction to the non sequitur of some engi- 
neers and builders that if a man is architect enough 
to insist upon beauty he will therefore neglect utility 
and economy. A simple straightforward plan won 
the competition and was carried out in its most im- 
portant essentials, so that in this case, at least, the 
competition not only resulted in the selection of an 
architect, but in the selection of a general scheme. When 
a college building is to be built from funds given by 
a resident of another state, and is to be used to edu- 
cate students from all over the world, should the 
architects, contractors, and material men be selected 
from local firms because the college is exempt from 
local taxation, or can it be argued that the college 
should be free to go as far for its architects and con- 
tractors as it does for its donors and students, always 
providing it can thus obtain better service and is thus 
enabled to give more service to its students? Should 
college buildings be expensive and richly decorated, or 
should they be simple although well designed ? 
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LTHOUGH the loggia in this illustration was the last built of those here shown, it doés 
come first in style. Brunelleschi designed this great palace for Luca Pitti, and the 
main portion was erected in 1435; but these loggia wings were not added, it seems, 

until 1763,—more than three centuries later. However, they almost appear to be part of the 
original work, as they possess the same rustication, band course and balustrade. The only 
variation is in the treatment of the voussoirs, which form a more nearly pointed arch because 
of the comparatively close spacing of the openings. Far more noted for its loggia is 
Brunelleschi’s famous Ospedale degli Innocenti (1421-1445), shown on the next page. This 
has served as a model for arcades through the centuries, and rarely has it been surpassed. 
The simple cavetto above the cap serves to take the arch without over-stilting it, as was so 
often the case when the whole entablature was included. It forms a pleasing transitional 
element that visually relieves the load on the cap. The arcade of the courtyard does not 
seem to reguire this feature because it is so much smaller in scale. The ‘little brown fellow’s”’ 
feeling for scale and detail is shown in these arcades, in the simplification of the cap and 
moulding of the smaller interior arcade, and in the omission of the impost block. The bosses 
under the wall-caps have been lightened and also refined. This loggia receives more attention 
from the visitor because of the della Robbia bambinos than because of its architecture. 

It is interesting to compare the /nnocenti loggia with that of 40 Via San Gallo. The 
latter suffers because of the heavy arch mouldings and would be better if it had colored terra 
cottas in the spandrels. It does show, however, the more usual flat pilaster cap to take the 
vaulting on the inner wall,—a form more fitting than the half-round. The other illustrations 
show, in addition to the rich Palazzo Vecchio court, the colorful market place, a smaller 
interior courtyard, and the more domestic loggia under the cornice of the Palazzo Vecchio. 
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LOGGIA, OSPEDALE DEGLI 
Filippo Brunelleschi, Architect 


Photos. Paul J]. Weber 


INNOCENTI, FLORENCE (1421-1445) 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 98 
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LOGGIA OF THE COURT, OSPEDALE DEGLI INNOCENTI, FLORENCE 
Filippo Brunelleschi, Architect 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 99 
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LOGGIA, NO. 40 VIA SAN GALLO, FLORENCE 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 100 
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LOGGIA OF THE COURT, PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE (1565) 
Decorated by Marco de Faenza 
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MARKET LOGGIA, MERCATO NUOVO, FLORENCE (1547-51) 


Giovanni Battista Tasso, Architect 
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LOGGIA, PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE 
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ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


The Construction and Equipment 
of the 
HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


EFORE these buildings could be located, the 

intentions of the authorities having to do with 

planning and constructing roads, parkways, 
water supply systems and sewers in the Metropolitan 
District had to be ascertained. The relatively low 
level of the finished grades in relation to the river 
and the adjacent sewers needed careful study, since 
every foot the finished grade was raised meant a 
large volume of required fill, while the lower the 
basement floor was placed the greater the risk of 
dampness. About three-quarters of the areas of the 
foundations reached good bottom at a reasonable 
depth, but this good bottom sloped downward at the 
easterly end of the ground and was overlaid with 
peat and fill. About one-quarter of the foundations, 
therefore, were carried down through this peat on 
concrete piers averaging about 3 feet in diameter, 
belled out to about 6 feet at the-bottom. These piers, 
spaced about 14 feet apart under the outer walls, 
supported the concrete foundation which acted as a 


deep beam from pier to pier. In one portion, where 
the basement was deepest, several feet of fill placed 
on top of the peat to form a road caused the peat 
to compress and flow laterally so as to slightly dis- 
place three or four of the concrete piers. Uncer- 
tainty as to what this displacement had done to the 
bottoms of the piers made it seem advisable to put 
down three new piers between the old to insure safety. 

Some of the underground piping and cables were 
of large sizes. The water supply is 8 inches; steam 
supply pipes from across the river are 10 inches; 
sanitary sewers 12 and 15 inches; and surface water 
drains 30 inches. These pipes, where buried in the 
peat or in fill above it, were supported where neces- 
sary on wooden piles cut off below the level of the 
water in the river and extended up in concrete. Some 
of these structures moved laterally and some verti- 
cally as the fill was brought up to grade. An 8-inch 
cast 1ron water pipe, secured to the outside of the 
foundation wall by 1-inch diameter brass U-shaped 


Preliminary Drawing, 


Arcade Joining Dormitcries 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
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stirrups set horizontally, settled under the weight of 
about 6 feet of fill above it enough to break some 
of the stirrups at the root of the thread which had 
been turned on the ends to increase the bond resist- 
ance in the wall. Electric cables were broken by the 
soil movement. In the Freshman Dormitories, built 
about 13 years before across the river from this 
group, cast iron house drains beneath the basement 
floors have been attacked by some agency in the soil 
which has apparently dissolved the iron, leaving only 
the carbon, with the result that they have become 
brittle, can be whittled with a pen knife like a hard 
lead pencil, and have cracked and leaked. To guard 
against this trouble, the house drains under the 
kitchen portion of the Business School basement 
were encased in concrete, cast on the under side of 
the floor, which itself had to be reinforced to carry 
from footing to footing over the peat in this part of 
the The peat will undoubtedly continue to 
settle for years, carrying down the soil above it. 
The lawn above this peat has already settled about 
4 inches in places, and the maintenance of trees and 
shrubbery on such ground presents a troublesome 
problem, since the ground level is continually disturbed. 
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The whole group of buildings is of fireproof con- 
struction with the exception of the roofs of the dor- 
mitories. These were originally designed with a 
gambrel section in most of their length and intended 
to be constructed of steel and concrete. A consid- 
erable saving was made by changing the gambrel to 
a pitch roof and having the rafters of wood with 
fiber insulation and metal lath and plaster ceilings 
in the attic. The walls of the dormitories are of 
brick backed with hollow tile, and are bearing walls 
except at the dining rooms. The floor construction 
is of reinforced concrete joists with hollow tile fillers, 
the tile in general being 4 inches deep and the top 
slab 3 inches, which includes the surface finished 
to receive the rubber flooring without any fill. In 
the Baker Library and Morgan Hall the roofs as 
well as the floors are of fireproof construction, the 
floors being of reinforced concrete joists with hollow 
tile fillers 4 or 6 inches deep, supported on steel 
girders and columns, including columns in the out- 
side walls. Rubber flooring has been very exten- 
sively used. In the dormitory studies, in the pro- 
fessors’ studies, and in the main reading room of 
the Baker Library this is in the form of strips 6 and 


General View, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
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8 inches wide, 6 feet long, resembling brown floor 
boards. In some other rooms it was used in the 
form of square tiles, and in other places in sheets 
3 feet wide. Acoustic plaster was used in the ceil- 
ings of the dining halls. Working spaces and class- 
rooms in the Library were finished with acoustic 
felt, which was also used above the kitchen. The 
walls and ceilings in the dormitories were finished 
in a plaster containing coloring matter which, while 
increasing the cost of the plastering, saved the time 
and cost of painting. It can, of course, be painted 
or covered with burlap in the future when it is re- 
quired. It could also be treated in any other way. 

The buildings are heated by water which is heated 
in the basement of McCulloch Hall by steam brought 
over the John W. Weeks Bridge from the power 
house of the Boston Elevated Railway. It is circu- 
lated by pumps in the same place, distributed by sup- 
plies in the roof spaces, feeding downward to the 
radiators as single-pipe risers. The bedrooms in 


the dormitories have no radiators, and the radiators 
in the studies, except the studies with beds in them, 
have no valves, as inquiry in other dormitories of 
the University disclosed the fact that they were very 
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little used. Plenum fans are used in the Baker 
Library for ventilation of classrooms, reading room 
and stacks, with exhaust fans for the toilets. Plenum 
fans are used in Morgan Hall to ventilate the base- 
ment and exhaust fans to ventilate the laboratories 
on the top floor and also the toilets. The buildings 
are faced with a hand-made, water-struck red brick 
laid in Flemish bond. Some of the headers are black, 
but more of them have a grayish green vitreous sur- 
face of different shades. The mortar joints are 
3g-inch thick, raked out roughly to a depth of about 
Y-inch. The vertical joints are slightly out of plumb, 
but there is no eccentricity of wide joints or skin- 
tling or sand-blasting to imitate age; the brickwork 
simply resembles that of the older buildings of the 
University, built during the last 25 years. . There is 
some granite, limestone and marble trim, but the 
quoins and some of the gable coping and ornamental 
work are of cast stone painted ivory to resemble the 
wooden quoins sometimes used on Colonial brick 
buildings. The whole library portico is of wood, as 
are also all balustrades and cornices. The urns are 
of copper, and there is some cast lead ornamental 
work, all painted ivory like the quoins and window 
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frames. The clubs and instructors’ houses are of 
a grayish cream stucco on brick, as are also portions 
of the facades on the dormitory courts. The roofs are 
covered with gray slates from Virginia, %-inch thick, 
and the sides of the dormers are covered with lead-clad 
copper. The entire use of materials is consistent. 

A number of features which the architects felt 
were desirable to finish the design were omitted for 
the sake of economy, al- 
though in some cases pro- 
visions have been made 
in framing or otherwise 
to add them in future if 
found practicable. The 
architects particularly re- 
gretted the omission of 
the tall cupolas or towers, 
which they designed for 
Mellon and Hamilton 
Halls, the two dormi- 
tories on the Parkway, 
which are about 300 feet 
long each and need some 
break in their roof lines. 
They also urged the need 
of more balustrades in 
the dormitory groups 
above the cornices at the 
foot of the sloping roofs 
as well as shutters on 
more of the windows. 
Very little money could 
be spent on cut stone or 
on interior marble, on 
wainscots and mantels, or 
on ornament in general. 
Everyone connected with 
the work would of course 
desire more and larger 
trees to soften the lines 
and to give shade and seclusion. A fence would help 
to give privacy and would add to the unity of the com- 
position as a whole, something which is to be desired. 

The dormitories cost about 80 cents per cubic foot, 
the Baker Library about 65, and Morgan Hall about 
62. The cube was measured to include 2 feet below 
the basement floor and the true cross-section of the 
sloping roofs. This cost includes that of the com- 
petition as well as architects’ and engineers’ fees, and 
also the cost of the tunnels between the buildings, 
but it does not include the utilities outside the build- 
ings nor the filling and landscape work. About 52 per 
cent of the work was sublet, leaving 48 per cent to 
be done by the contractor direct——a rather large 
amount as compared with the general custom of the 
contractors, who frequently sublet the greater part. 

The dormitory halls are named after Secretaries 
of the Treasury, selected by Mr. Baker, who in his 
long banking career has enjoyed close relations with 
them. The Administration Building was 
named after the late J. Pierpont Morgan, a long-time 
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friend and business associate of Mr. Baker’s. The 
Library will be called the Baker Library after 
Mr. Baker himself, although, of course, the entire 
group is to a greater or less extent a memorial to him. 
McKim, Mead & White were the architects, with 
William Mitchell Kendall, himself a Harvard grad- 
uate, directing the design with full and sympathetic 
appreciation of the environment and of the desire 
of the University author- 
ities to make the environ- 
ment count educationally. 
Mr. Fenner did his valu- 
able part until his death, 
and added to the large 
number of those who ad- 
mired and respected him. 
C. J. White, not to be 
confused with Lawrence 
Grant White of. the firm, 
had charge of the whole 
project under Mr. Ken- 
dall’s direction, and his 
patience and _ efficiency 
were appreciated by all 
of those who represented 
the University. President 
A. Lawrence Lowell and 
Wallace B. Donham, 
Dean of the School, both 
men who take an unusu- 
ally practical, intelligent, 
and fair minded interest 
in architectural problems, 
gave much time to the 
project, even to details. 
The writer served as 
Professional Adviser, not 
only during a half-year 
sabbatical at the time of 
the competition, but also 
for the whole period of the construction in addition 
to his work in the Department of Architecture. 
This very complicated project required the codper- 
ation of a very large number of people, including 
also governmental bodies, public service companies, 
and labor, all of whose rights, duties, opinions, and 
even prejudices were fairly and tactfully considered. 
It had to be carried through quickly and yet econom- 
ically and with a long look into the future, because 
college buildings endure through long periods, during 
which educational methods often change. These re- 
sults had to be accomplished by men most of whom 
were busy and burdened with other responsibilities. 
Two buildings at Harvard have been in use for 200 
years, and it is desirable on sentimental grounds that 
the externals at least of college buildings should last 
through the centuries, although educational methods 
will change. This fact was constantly in the minds 
of the designers, who exercised careful discrimina- 
tion in the selection of materials of both the strue- 
tures and of the highly important mechanical plant. 
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ENTRANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 
WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
CLARK & CROWE, ARCHITECTS 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
CLARK & CROWE, ARCHITECTS 
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PULPIT AND ORGAN GALLERY 
WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
CLARK & CROWE, ARCHITECTS 
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JAMES W. O'CONNOR, ARCHITECT 
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Old Philadelphia Interpreted Anew 


By MARGARET L. LAW 


ANGLE of traffic and the 
strident notes of siren and 
horns; the never-ceasing 

thud of passing footsteps ; mod- 
ernity in all its ugliness and its 
endless hurly-burly ;—then quite 
unexpectedly one comes upon a 
simple, red brick building whose 
dignity and repose bespeak 
“other days, other ways.” As 
one crosses the threshold, one 
shakes from the feet the dust of 
city streets. The clatter of the 
market place is left behind, and 
the visitor feels himself back in 
the peaceful atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century Quaker City. 
Only here the  time-revered 
Georgian architecture is used 
with peculiarly modern purpose. 
The building is not a town resi- 
dence of the seventeen-eighties, 
but a bank whose function it is 
to meet today’s needs—the Mid- 
City Office of the Provident 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
near the city’s center. 

At present American archi- 
tecture, for both our homes and 
public buildings, holds a firm 
thumb-grip on the public’s pulse 
and follows the vagaries Of  qqssumsmem|;q:¢s 
changing taste with alarming : 
speed from season to season, 
perpetually re-incarnating itself 
in new guises. Many archi- 
tectural styles, polygot in origin and difficult to under- 
stand, come and go like passing shadows on a screen. 
Byzantine and all the “Latins,”—French, Italian, and 
now particularly Spanish,—have their day; Gothic 
and High Renaissance, Lombardine and other styles 
unsuited for expressing the American temperament 
or for meeting our needs are hurled together in a 
bewildering hodge-podge ;—one motif snatched from 
one period and nation, another detail adapted fever- 
ishly from something centuries and miles away in 
meaning. Hurled into the melting pot is such a 
jumble of ideas that the eye of the bewildered be- 
holder can scarcely find a solution to the puzzle, and 
much less determine what really “expresses America.” 

Here, then, in this re-interpretation of the forms 
sponsored by our own colonial ancestors, there is a 
pleasing sense of stability. Here are welcome aus- 
terity, simplicity, freedom from the ornate, and from 
the strain after “originality of style.’ A familiar 
alphabet spells something new in purpose, but the 


Mid-City Office of Provident Trust 
Company, Philadelphia 
Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 


language is strange to us. More- 
over, ‘since we are persistently 
told that America’s dominant 
life today is her business life, 
why should not American tradi- 
tion be interpreted in this archi- 
tecture of big business with 
a peculiarly constructive value? 

Difficult indeed is this achieve- 
ment of a sense of permanency 
combined with the elasticity 
which bank planning today de- 
mands. A few decades ago it 
was comparatively simple; then 
deposits of twenty millions 
meant a huge bank. Even two 
decades ago the _half-billion, 
which forms the deposits of 
a large bank today, sounded like 
a fantastic dream to both banker 
and architect. Telephone, type- 
writer and the Federal Reserve 
System have revolutionized the 
banking business and, accord- 
ingly, the architecture which ex- 
presses it. In 1900 there were 
three clearly defined types of 
banks :—commercial banks, sav- 
ings banks, and trust companies. 
Now national banks have 
opened trust and savings de- 
partments ; trust companies han- 
dle commercial accounts; and 
each type has established nu- 
merous branches. Savings banks 
have taken over other savings 
banks as branches. The fact remains that the bank is 
the servant of commerce and industry and the guar- 
dian of the people’s wealth, and so it must possess 
every device for giving the maximum of intelligent 
and responsive service. Philip Sawyer, of the firm of 
York & Sawyer, architects of New York’s Federal 
Reserve Bank, the Bowery Savings Bank, and nu- 
merous other great American bank buildings, says on 
this subject: “All that one can be sure of is that a 
modern bank is a living, growing organism, extremely 
sensitive to general conditions in this country and the 
world, to every change in the banking system, or to 
the new laws which may at any time modify its pro- 
cedure, and that any shell intended to house it will 
be satisfactory only in proportion as it allows of the 
easiest modification of practice and arrangement.” 
Such is the opinion of today’s expert in building banks. 

In marked contrast stand the Victorian reverence 
for dinginess in banks and the homage paid to the 
established form, however musty and _ ill-favored. 
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Agnes Repplier, in “Banks and Banking,” writes 
most amusingly of this. She says: “A good many 
years ago I had the pleasure of seeing a great spec- 
tacular melodrama at Drury Lane (its name was 
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‘Cheer! Boys, Cheer!’ and it was one of the best of 
its kind), and the incident which most amused the 
house was the determination of a rich Australian to 
withdraw her account from the Bank of England be- 
cause it was so dirty. She argued that an institution 
which would not clean itself up was no fit place for 
a woman's money; whereas the audience, being Eng- 
lish, felt with all its soul that dinginess was the hall- 
mark of conservatism. Every inch of grime on the 
face of a national bank was an added guarantee of 
its security. This is a familiar note in the literature 
of England. When Trollope wants to emphasize the 
authority of a very learned counsel, like Mr. Dove in 
‘The Eustace Diamonds,’ he takes pains to lodge him 
in dim and dusty chambers. When Dickens wants 
to satirize the gullibility of the British public he 
paints in fantastic phrase the splendors which deceive 
them. The massive marbles and shimmering plate 
glass of the Anglo-Bengalee Loan and Life Insur- 
ance Company in ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ stand for 
bankruptcy. The very clock and coal scuttles, the 
lettering of the circulars and the buttons on the por- 
ters’ waistcoats shriek their warnings to the wise. A 
somewhat similar prejudice in favor of dirt and dis- 
comfort was not unknown to Americans a generation 
ago. Business of vast importance was transacted in 
offices austerly devoid of ease. Now ‘the old order 
changes,’ and the new order is becoming constantly 
more in accord with the dominant impulses of the age.”’ 

The sequel to what Miss Repplier writes is that 
the Bank of England has at last taken the drastic 
step and is being remodeled. Its architect recently 


Banking Room, Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 
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came to this country to study the solutions that some 
of our large bank buildings offer to the problems of 
the moment. After a month he decided to stay for 
two months, and then declared his intention of de- 
stroying all the plans made during the past two years 
and beginning afresh upon a wholly new basis. Gone, 
indeed, is the day when power imposed itself through 
dinginess and when ugliness possessed financial value. 

Here in the Provident Trust Company’s branch 
office, this cleanest and newest of buildings, designed by 
Carl A. Ziegler, the ivory-toned woodwork and in- 
direct ceiling lights give the effect of a country house 
flooded with sunshine. Cream colored walls and 
neutral floor coverings rest the wearied eye, and it 
seems that there has been exercised architectural and 
decorative restraint, with a freedom from ornamenta- 
tion and an achieved simplicity. Over the teller’s 
windows is the familiar classical cornice, and be- 
tween them are simple fluted columns. Doorways, 
windows and minor architectural details are copied 
from historic buildings of eighteenth century Phila- 
delphia. For instance, the exterior of the first floor 
of the building is almost entirely a reproduction of 
the Palladian window end of old Christ Church. The 
brick of which the structure is built, dull toned and 
weathered, are the same as those used in restoring 
the time-hallowed walls about Independence Square. 
The officers’ desks reproduce the “‘signers’ desk”? now 
in Independence Hall. The customers’ desks are 
modeled after one used by Thomas Jefferson and are 
of truly Jeffersonian simplicity. It became necessary 
to have a still smaller desk, so the old clerk’s desk in 
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Entrance, Interior 


Independence Hall was copied. Grandfathers’ clocks 
mark the hours and play their part in relieving the 
modern sense of pressure and speed. On the walls 
hang a few silhouettes and old prints. A consulta- 
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Banking Space, Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 
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tion room for customers is furnished in maple fur- 
niture of the Pilgrim century, and in the women’s 
room “antique-ing” is indeed carried delightfully into 
the realm of business. It is said that votes for 
women have caused the polling places to be scrubhed 
and swept and garnished,—literally if not figura- 
tively. Truly women have forever and a day been 
the world’s housekeepers. Can it be that the yearly 
increasing number of business women, and the increas- 
ing familiarity of the average woman with business 
affairs have wrought a change in the housing of 
business? So changes in architecture would suggest. 

Be that as it may, when one sits on a Hepplewhite 
chair and writes on a finely inlaid secretary,—a nat- 
uralized piece from old England,—the psychological 
effect is certain; business becomes a pleasure. Two 
Chippendale mirrors with finely carved frames reflect 
the patterns of old chintzes. On cold winter days the 
Venetian blinds are drawn, while logs crackle and 
flame on old andirons. A Terry clock stands sentinel 
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on the simple mantel, and a Sheraton sofa is drawn 
conveniently close to the fireside. On the walls hang 
samplers and old prints, among them a Birch print 
of William Penn’s home, “Solitude.” There are vases 
of deep blue larkspur that look fresh from some old 
fashioned garden, and to complete the picture there 
are two diminutive chairs by the fireside, chairs on 
which wee folk of bygone days have sat and kicked 
their heels. Slight wonder, then, that Joseph Pennell, 
arch-critic of the beautiful and himself an apostle of 
the “wonder of work,” exclaimed on entering this room 
that he felt carried back to the Pine Street home of 
an old aunt, where he spent happy childhood hours. 

As one leaves these quiet rooms and returns again 
to the modern hurly-burly, it is with a sense that an 
organization so finely attuned to the best of the past 
must have much to offer for the present and the 
future. With Rudyard Kipling, one feels that: “The 
things that truly last, when men and times have 
passed, They are all in Pennsylvania this morning.” 


Consultation Room, Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 
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The Housing Problem in New York 


By AYMAR EMBURY II 


HE housing problem in New York is in many 
ways similar to that in other cities of the 
country, although by reason of the greater 

population of New York and the peculiar geograph- 

ical formation of the city it is here in some respects 
more difficult of solution. Its cause is easily under- 
stood, since the economic difficulty at the root of the 
housing question is comparatively simple. It no longer 
pays to build tenement houses, because the wages in 
the building trades have advanced so much faster than 
those in other industries that the cost of construction 
is today so high that it is practically impossible to 
give adequate accommodations at prices within the 
ability of the average of our citizens to pay. It is 
not a question of excessive rentals; many years ago, 
at the time the tenement house laws were so dras- 
tically revised, the owners of buildings were getting 
rich on the poorest class of occupancy. Today re- 
turns in excess of from 6 to 8 per cent net are pos- 
sible only on new apartment buildings of the class 
with rentals of from $25 to $30 per room per month or 
more, and the tenements or apartments which are 
considered “low priced” are renting at from $15 to 
$18 per room per month. Four rooms, that is a liv- 
ing room, kitchen and two bedrooms, are certainly 
the minimum accommodation for the average Amer- 
ican family of five, and yet assuming this minimum 
and assuming that the family is willing and able to 
walk up to the sixth story, about the least at which 

this space can be procured in New York is $60 a 

month, and rooms at even this price can only be se- 

cured in the outlying districts of the city, where land 
values are not in excess of from $10 to $12 a square 
foot, for land values figure largely in the equation. 

It is universally recognized that this situation is 
intolerable, and there have been proposed a number 
of methods of ameliorating it, of which the most 
promising is some sort of semi-charitable organiza- 
tion for the construction of low-renting tenement or 
apartment houses which shall be tax-free if the re- 
turn on the investment is restricted to 6 per cent. It 
may be added that this is the only method suggested 
which offers a real prospect for success, but that this 

does offer such a prospect in uncontrovertible if a 

sufficient number of buildings are erected. The tax 

rate in New York is approximately 3 per cent of the 
assessed valuation, and the assessed valuation is kept 
as near the actual sales value of the property as the 
assessors can make it. Since the average net return 
on apartments renting at from $15 to $18 is some- 
where in the neighborhood of 8 per cent, it would 
seem quite within reason that a company limited to 


6 per cent return, and being tax-exempt, might be able 
to rent apartments for $12 per room per month or 
less. On the other hand, it is, to the writer at least, 
doubtful that such a solution in the long run would 
be wise. It cannot be expected that private enter- 
prises with a limited return will be able to accommo- 
date with homes all the people who literally cannot 
afford to pay more than $12 a room a month, and 
the construction of a limited number of such apart- 
ments is likely to discourage construction of purely 
commercial apartments or tenements intended to take 
care of the very class of people who need the lowest 
rentals. Also, since the real estate taxes in New 
York are already distressingly heavy, as expenses of 
administration increase with the population, the pro- 
portionate share of the taxation borne by the com- 
mercial tenement house will be increased, and the 
rents raised still further, because ultimately taxes are 
paid by the lessee and not by the lessor. This will 
result in further crowding of people into inadequate 
space, except the fortunate few who are able to rent in 
the state-aided, tax-exempt structures which are built. 

There is certainly something fundamentally wrong 
in a civilization which does not automatically provide 
for its people; and the attempt to provide by arbi- 
trary means, i. e. by state aid, for that proportion of 
the population which cannot otherwise live, is much 
more likely to be a step in the wrong direction than 
in the right. It will be recalled that in Rome, in the 
first century of our era, the population was so far in 
excess of the demand for labor that a large percen- 
tage of it was fed, housed, and even amused at the 
public expense. It is perfectly evident to us now that 
the Roman problem would have been far better 
solved by driving the people out of cities to places 
where they could make a living,—driving them out 
by starvation if necessary,—than by assisting in their 
support. It is not to be assumed that the Roman 
populace which got its bread and wine free was en- 
tirely composed of loafers and bums}; more likely by 
far the great majority was of men who actually 
worked, but who did not receive enough for their 
labor to support themselves. There are actually many 
industries which could be conducted as well outside 
the city as in it, and with a result that would be eco- 
nomically far better in every respect. It was not so 
many years ago that most of the men’s ready-made 
clothing in the United States was made here in New 
York,—if not all, at least a very large part; today: it 
is said that the little city of Rochester manufactures 
more men’s ready-made clothing than New York, and. 
the companies in Rochester are making as much money 
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as they were here in New York, and their operatives 
are better housed, better fed, and better clothed 
than they would be here at any competitive wage. 

The surveys made from time to time show that the 
number of rooms occupied for living purposes in 
New York has increased at only about a quarter of 
the rate of the population in the last 15 years. This 
does not, of course, mean that four people are living 
in every room where one lived before, but it does 
mean that a very considerable number of obsolete 
buildings are still being used for living purposes or 
have been altered to accommodate more people than 
was the intention of the original builders. Many of 
these houses are occupied in violation, if not of the 
letter, at least of the spirit of the tenement house 
law, and in further violation a considerable number 
of so-called “apartment hotels” have been erected, 
occupied mainly by well-to-do people, not over- 
crowded, perfectly sanitary, and generally with 
healthful living conditions, but which are in fact, if 
not in name, tenement houses and which violate in 
many respects the tenement house code now in effect. 

Now it is assumed that most of us are sincerely 
anxious to commit no act, legal or illegal, which is 
opposed to sound public policy and to the health and 
well being of us all. There are, of course, a certain 
number of people who will do anything that is legal, 
provided there is money in it, and a somewhat smaller 
class who will do anything illegal if they can get 
away with it and profit by it financially. Both of 
these classes have been very active in tenement house 
construction here in New York, and while the archi- 
tect is not legally responsible for their activities and 
is not often called upon to advise as to wise eco- 
nomic courses, he should be a leader in calling to the 
attention of the public what is and what is not for the 
ultimate good,—and endeavor to guide his clients 
along the best lines. That the tenement house law 
should be changed in certain respects is probably true. 
Certain of the provisions which were essential when 
made are today unnecessary or impractical. For ex- 
ample, the provision that a stairway shall have exte- 
rior light means that one room on each floor is elim- 
inated to permit the installation of this stairway ; yet 
it is probable that in any nine- or ten-story building 
the stairs have never been used by one of the tenants 
above the second floor, and it is unlikely that they 
have been used even there. In many cases tenants 
are ignorant of the very locations of the staircases, 
and there seems to be no practical reason for the con- 
tinuance of the provision that they shall have outside 
light. Properly constructed fire towers are at least 
as safe without outside light, and the ventilation of 
such stairways can be assured by a provision in the 
code requiring them to be open to the air at top and 
bottom. Similar arrangements should be made in 
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regard to toilets and bathrooms. The modern system 
of ventilation of inside bathrooms makes these per- 
fectly sanitary, and placing them inside would in 
many cases save one or two rooms; these two pro- 
visions alone would add at least one room per apart- 
ment on any floor, decreasing the cost of construction 
per room about 10 per cent. On the other hand, 
those provisions of the tenement house code which 
apply especially to height, should, because of the 
transportation problem, be retained or even made 
more stringent. The tenement house law which pro- 
hibits more than 15 stories on a 100-foot street, and 
more than ten stories on a 60-foot street is certainly 
sufficient, and if profitable buildings cannot be built 
under these conditions, they should not be built at all. 

An adequate and satisfactory solution of the hous- 
ing problem does not, therefore, appear to be in sight, 
and it is the opinion of the writer at least that the 
state-aided buildings do not offer even a palliative 
measure. The reduction in the wages in the building 
trades would permit more economical housing, but it 
is doubtful if this is economically desirable, and prac- 
tically its possibility is remote. The extension of 
transportation facilities to cheap land may tempo- 
rarily relieve the situation, at least to some extent, 
but long rides in the crowded subways mean that the 
workers spend on trains in bad air and no light time 
that should be devoted to rest and recreation. Nor 
does there seem to be any possibility of providing 
adequate transit facilities except at a higher fare or 
by state aid, and state aid means always an aggrava- 
tion of the conditions it is intended to relieve. Cer- 
tain changes in the tenement house law may help, but 
a complete rewriting of the tenement house law to 
meet the needs of the city today would probably re- 
sult in an increase in the cost of building rather than 
in the lowering of it. The one real solution seems 
to be the removal to places outside the city of all 
those industries which can possibly operate else- 
where. We have in this country a senseless admira- 
tion for size;—we want New York to be the largest 
city in the world. A less admirable standard of excel- 
lence could hardly be imagined. If we should want 
New York to be the most comfortable city in the 
world to live in, that in which every inhabitant has 
a maximum of light, and air, and play, the best food, 
and the most comfortable clothing, we should be 
heading toward a real ideal; but that ideal can be 
attained only by increasing the wages of the laborers, 
or by their removal to other districts in which lower 
wages will buy more. Since we here in New York 
are manufacturing most articles in competition with 
communities in which the prices are lower, a general 
increase in wages is hardly to be hoped for. The 
only solution of the problem appears to be in lessen- 
ing the demand and not in increasing the supply. 
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The Proof of the Pudding 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


OT long ago there was brought forcibly to 
my attention the most convincing evidence | 
have yet encountered as to the direct busi- 

ness value of good architectural service. It was so 
sensible a tribute to modern practice and so indica- 
tive of a powerful trend which has marked the prog- 
ress of building during the past few years, that it 
merits serious thought on the part of every architect. 
There has been, and probably always will be, con- 
siderable discussion as to the economic value of archi- 
tectural service. There has been some criticism of the 
architect as a business man. This has been due, in 
part, to the fact that some architects have designed 
buildings which have proved unsuccessful from the 
investment standpoint because of wasteful and in- 
efficient planning, or because of the unwise specifying 
of materials and equipment which have not shown a 
reasonable length of useful life. However, the real 
question of the economic value of good architectural 
service is best answered by considering each annual 
quota of new buildings as a whole and interpreting 
the averages of improvement or retrogression. Where 
are the facts and figures to prove our belief that each 
year architects and engineers are rendering greater 
and more valuable service and developing a more im- 
portant position in the economic structure of this 
country? To my mind this proof is to be found 
primarily in the ledgers of building owners and in the 
records of transactions in the field of building 
finance. This would be most convincing proof. 
The convincing proof just mentioned developed at 
a luncheon meeting with the head of one of the larg- 
est real estate appraisal and mortgage financing or- 
ganizations operating in this country. He was accom- 
panied by a building expert whose function for that 
company is the analysis of specifications and the 
actual checking of the construction of large projects 
on which building and permanent loans are made. It 
was very interesting to learn from them not only the 
importance of efficient planning as a factor in build- 
ing valuation, but also the actual attitude toward the 
specifying of good materials and equipment which 
should serve to give longer useful life to the build- 
ings and, incidentally, to reduce materially the annual 
charges of depreciation and maintenance. We had 
just returned from a typical visit of inspection, cov- 
ering an important building project which is now 
well under way, and we were well provided with con- 
crete examples for the discussion which ensued. The 
information which developed, briefly expressed, was 
this: (1) That compared with the average building 
of 10 or 15 years ago, our modern commercial and 
institutional structures have had their estimated use- 
ful lives increased by at least 50 per cent. (2) That 
mortgage loans on such building operations are now 
safely extended over a considerably longer period of 
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years with much less drastic amortization clauses. 
(3) That the annual depreciation or obsolescence fac- 
tor for good buildings has been extended to cover a 
period of 70 years, where its average in times past 
was but from 40 to 50 years. (4) That maintenance 
and repair costs in proportion to gross income have 
shrunk materially in average experience. (5) That 
the actual architectural and engineering designing of 
modern buildings has so improved that there is rela- 
tively little danger of a building’s becoming either 
eesthetically or mechanically old fashioned within the 
period of its useful life. This was certainly valuable 
evidence, coming from an organization which has 
observed building methods closely for many years. It 
indicates a tremendous improvement in methods of 
design and construction, and the important point is 
that, for this definite economic progress, the credit 
was given to architects and engineers who have 
created the demand for good materials and equip- 
ment. Full credit was also given to the manufactur- 
ing branch of the building industry, which has unhesi- 
tatingly met this demand by achieving and by main- 
taining that high standard of integrity and service 
which is reflected in the materials and equipment. 

The profession lives today in an interesting era of 
new and daring expression. Restrictive conditions of 
land values, zoning laws, and building codes have, to 
a great extent, served an unexpected but valuable 
purpose by stimulating the inventive genius of the 
architect of today. The result is being shown in a 
constantly mounting number of structures of out- 
standing importance, many of which in design are 
uniquely adapted to their purposes. The eternal 
triangle in modern practice is formed by the interre- 
lation of exterior design, of plan, and of specifica- 
tions, all in their modern sense. Each must be con- 
sidered as a primary factor of great importance. The 
exterior design must be thoroughly adapted to the 
environment and to local conditions; the plan must 
be completely efficient according to the functional de- 
mands of the building and conditions which affect 
the annual rental income; the specifications must call 
for the better types of materials and equipment, all of 
which may be expected to function efficiently during 
the life of the building. If any one of these is slighted, 
and particularly that which has to do with the 
hidden parts of the building, such as structural mem- 
bers, piping, wiring and others similarly difficult to 
replace,—it is obvious that a weak link has been 
placed in a chain which would otherwise be strong. 

It is the architect’s task, and often a difficult task, 
to “‘sell’’ his client the idea of protecting his original 
investment by the use of quality materials, making up 
for apparently additional cost by the savings made in 
reduced maintenance and depreciation costs and in- 
creases in the factors of area, utility and marketability. 


ITH the June contract figures, as reported 

by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, the total 

building activity of the first half of 1927 
was brought up to equal the total for the earlier half 
of 1926. In view of this fact, it was interesting to see 
the recording of a July contract total larger than the 
figure for July of last year and indicating a continu- 
ation of confidence in the building industry, which 
may result in the 1927 totals’ equaling those of last 
year. It is to be realized, however, that public works 
and utilities have contributed very largely this year 
to the maintenance of the contract total, and with 
this thought in mind it is quite probable that the 
end of this year will see a building total 10 or 12 
per cent less than that of last year, all of which will 
be quite in accordance with THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum’s forecast made in January, 1927. A sig- 
nificant factor in the June and July figures is a strong 
upturning of residential building, which has been 
gradually declining for some time and which in a 
sense is a leading indicator of actual conditions of 
prosperity in the building industry. To further 
strengthen the idea that the latter half of this year 
will not equal the same period of last year in the 
letting of actual building contracts, there are to be 
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noted the facts that the filing of building permits 
has been less active for the past two or three months, 
and also that the filing of plans showed some decline 
in June as compared with June of last year, although 
the July filing was heavier than that of last year. 

An examination of the chart given here shows an 
interesting continuation of contract-letting during 
the months of June and July as compared with June 
and July of 1926. While increased activity in engi- 
neering projects is primarily responsible for this, it is 
of course true that such projects present a large outlet 
for basic structural materials. The general economic 
conditions which sustain building activity are very 
good. Financial support for building operations is read- 
ily forthcoming, and in fact is quite liberal when plans 
are efficient and specifications are good. It is real- 
ized, of course, that many new buildings will soon 
enter a much more highly competitive market, and 
for this reason the building loan interests are more 
and more insisting on better architectural design and 
construction and equipment which will meet the tests 
of public favor and low maintenance and depreci- 
ation costs. Itis probably for this reason that today a 
higher percentage of all building construction is being 
designed by architects than at any time in the past. 
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various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: 
This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 
(2) Commodity Index. 
(3) Money Value of Contemplated Construction. 
filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp., 
Total valuation of all contracts actually let. 
(5) Square Foot Area of New Construction. 
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Index figure determined by the United States 
Value of building for which plans have been 
and Engineering News-Record. 
The dollar scale is at the left of 
The measured volume of new buildings. The square 


The variation of distances between the value and volume lines represents a 
first by the trend of building costs, and second, by the quality of construction. 
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SMALL BUILDINGS 


SMALL HOUSE, COLONIAL FARM HOUSE STYLE, GREENWICH, CONN. 
R. C. HUNTER & BRO., ARCHITECTS 


HIS small house with attached garage carried _pactness of the plan. The steep pitch of the roof of the 
out in wide siding painted white, with shutters main structure is repeated in the roof of the living 
and blinds painted green, possesses a hospitable, porch. Opening off the small vestibule which sep- 
homelike effect, combined with convenience and com- _arates the front door from the living room is a large 


First Floor Second Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—198 
Small House, Colonial Farm House Style, Greenwich, Conn.; R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS PLUMBING: | 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: Enameled fixtures. 


Frame, studs and wood sheathing, wood lath ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 


and plaster. Lighting. 
was SE 5 : pee ae INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Sie ae BA AEN Whitewood and birch. 
j Ey INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
ROOF: Smooth, hard plaster. 
Wood shingles. INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
WINDOWS: Walls painted and papered; floors stained. 
Double-hung wood sash. APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
: ‘ 35,000. 
tan COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
re 44 cents. 
HEATING: YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
Steam. 1925. 


coat closet. The main stairway, which leads from seems rather unusual in a house where a room and 
one corner of the living room to the floor above, is bath are provided for a servant. Where a small house 
equally accessible from the kitchen. The omission is designed to be run and cared for entirely by the 
of a pantry between the kitchen and the dining room mistress, which is often the case, there is little neces- 


Main Entrance 


sity for having what is 
often called a “butler’s” 
pantry, in valuable space. 

On the second floor 
are three masters’ bed- 
rooms, a bath, and ample 
closet space. The high 
pitch of the roof over the 
living porch makes it pos- 
sible to introduce two 
large wardrobe closets 
opening off the two prin- 
cipal bedrooms. The ar- 
rangement of four win- 
dows across the front of 
the second story unfor- 
tunately necessitates hav- 
ing a jog in the wall 
between the two front 
bedrooms, and another 
jog is required in the rear 
bedroom to obtain head- 
room for the stairway 
where it turns down to 
the living room. The liv- 
ing room and dining 
room, however, are pleas- 
antly rectangular and de- 
void of all breaks and 
jogs. The exterior of this 
small house shows that 
consideration and study 
have been spent on the 
location, scale and pro- 
portioning of the window 
openings and other details. 
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HOUSE OF PAUL DALY, ESQ., SOUTHPORT, CONN. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


PP PRGA 


ROBERT J. REILEY, ARCHITECT 


LTHOUGH there are certain details and char- 
acteristics common to all farm houses built be- 
tween 1730 and 1800, simplicity and refinement of 
detail are among the most noticeable; at the same 
time, a lack of symmetry in the exterior design, such 
as is found in this house at Southport, is not un- 
usual. The picket fence is frequently found shutting 
off the front yard of the farm house itself from either 
a passing highroad or an entrance lane. These fences 
in many instances enclose the more or less formal 


flower garden, protecting it from stray dogs and 
cattle. The detail of this picket fence and ornamental 
gateway is attractive and unusual. The size and scale 
of the windows and the window panes have been 
successfully studied out. From the point of view of 
design, the front elevation might perhaps possess 
greater dignity and repose had one instead of two 
windows been used upon the lower floor at the left 
of the front door. This is true also of the two chim- 
neys, which are unfortunately and unevenly placed. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—199 
House of Paul Daly, Esq., Southport, Conn.; Robert J. Reiley, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Wood. 

ROOF: 
Shingles. 


WINDOWS: 
Double-hung. 


FLOORS: 
Oak and pine. 


Inside chimneys have the advantage of providing 
spaces for closets and bookcases. Where a house is 
quite small, exterior chimneys make possible more 
area in the rooms and usually give a pleasing balance 
to the exterior design. Exterior chimneys if built of 
special brick, or even of common brick painted white, 
cost more than interior chimneys, which can be built 
of the commonest sort of brick and concealed behind 
the plaster walls. The delicacy of detail found in 
this entrance porch is repeated in the service porch, 
which opens out from the spacious pantry. As in 
most Colonial farm houses, the main hall runs the 
entire depth of the house. Here the garden front 


Main Entrance 


HEATING: 
Steam and fireplaces. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Finished plaster and sand-finished plaster. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Sand-finished plaster and wallpaper. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
36,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
49 cents. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION : 
1925: 


is more formal and severe in character than the en- 
trance front, although the same charm and refinement 
of detail are found in both of this building’s facades. 

The house is well planned, showing no waste space 
or ugly angles. Each of the four principal rooms on 
the first floor is perfectly rectangular, and the fire- 
places, windows and doors are located symmetrically. 
This unusually well planned, convenient and com- 
fortable house is sufficiently deep to permit of a small 
office being located directly back of the living room. 
This is an excellent arrangement for a house owned 
by a physician, lawyer, or farmer, as it gives the head 
of the house a room which is entirely for his own use. 
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HOUSE OF H. E. PETTEE, ESQ., SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
HOPKINS & DENTZ, ARCHITECTS 
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House of H. E. Pettee, Esq., Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Hopkins & Dentz, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Random width clapboards. 


ROOF: 
Shingles. 


WINDOWS: 
Double-hung. 


© more successful use of the Colonial style 
could be found than in this house at Saratoga 
Tall elms and terraced lawns provide a perfect set- 
ting for this delightful, old time, white painted build- 
ing, relieved by its green shutters and blinds. Except 
for the enclosed porch at either end of the main 


Street Entrance 


FLOORS: 
Oak. 


HEATING: 
Hot water. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
White pine. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster, painted. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
(VAS 


house, it could easily be imagined that this is really 
an old homestead which has been renovated and re- 
stored. The unbroken roof and the end chimneys 
add much to the simplicity and balance of the design. 
The entrance porch, with its delicacy and refinement, 
might well have been found in Salem or Portsmouth. 
Although the end chimneys prevent 
windows’ centering in the gable ends of 
the house, a better balance might have 
been achieved had quarter-round in- 
stead of oblong windows been placed at 
the sides of the chimneys in the gable 
ends, windows with or without blinds. 
The street facade is appropriately 
designed with greater dignity and 
severity than the garden front, which 
faces a deep lawn flanked by flower 
gardens. As the rear of the house, 
rather than the front, is intended for 
the use of the family, a fine two-story 
porch is here introduced to further ex- 
press the Colonial character of the de- 
sign. By screening in the upper part of 
this porch, outdoor sleeping quarters 
are provided. The plan of the first 
floor shows a balanced arrangement of 
living and dining rooms divided by a 
spacious hall extending through the 
house. Off the dining room is located 
a breakfast porch, similar in design and 
width to the living porch at the opposite 
end of the house. A large kitchen, 
store closet and service porch occupy 
the first floor of the ell. On the sec- 
ond floor two guest rooms, an owner’s 
room of unusual size, two masters 
baths, and two servants’ rooms and 
bath are located. The plans are in ex- 
cellent agreement with the exterior. 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM H. DIXON, ESQ., ST. JAMES, N. Y. 
PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 


LTHOUGH larger and more _ generously 

planned than most of the houses shown in this 
group of small buildings, this country house over- 
looking Long Island Sound possesses the same de- 
lightful quaintness and charming simplicity found in 
the smaller examples of modern Colonial farm houses. 
The use of extra large shingles, laid about 12 inches 
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to the weather, gives an interesting character to the 
white painted walls. Entrance doors and windows, 
which are important features in a farm house design, 
are here detailed, proportioned, and spaced with ob- 
vious care and study. The entrance porches as well 
as the living porch show much appreciation of early 
American precedent,-as do also the dormer windows. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—201 
House of William H. Dixon, Esq., St. James, N. Y.; Peabody, Wilson & Brown, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS HEATING: 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: Low-pressure steam ; one-pipe system. 
Wood frame. 


eee TERIALS: INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 


Shingles. oh 
5 Living room, hand-patted plaster and oak ceil- 
ROOF: ing beams; study or library, white pine book 
Shingles. cases, hand-patted plaster, oak ceiling beams ; 
dining room, wood paneling to dado. 
WINDOWS: : 5 


Double-hung—of wood. 


FLOORS: APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
Maple. 52,780. 


Living Room Fireplace 
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ENTRANCE, COTTAGE ON ESTATE OF GERHARD M. DAHL, ESQ., SMITHTOWN, N. Y. 
PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 


October, 1927 
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COTTAGE ON ESTATE OF GERHARD M. DAHL, ESQ., SMITHTOWN, N. Y. 


PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 


S much care and pains are taken today in the 

designing of the various farm buildings as with 
the mansion house itself. Where 25 years ago the man 
in charge of a country estate was usually designated 
the “farmer,” today he is called the “superintendent,” 
and he is usually a graduate of some well known 
school of agriculture. This particular superinten- 
dent’s cottage possesses a great deal of simple charm 
and a homelike quality not always easy to obtain. 
The house, which is rather larger than the usual 
abode of a resident farmer or superintendent, is 


refreshingly different in plan from that of the usual 
small country house. It is divided by a center en- 
trance hall which connects the dining room and ser- 
vice wing with the living room and office in the prin- 
cipal part of the house. Two steps down from the 
floor level of the dining room make possible a higher 
ceiling in the living room, which is an advantage in 
so large a room. The office, which is located at one 
corner of this floor, is well supplied with closets for 
supplies and coats, and has an easily accessible lava- 
tory. An outside door leads from this office directly 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Wood frame. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Clapboards. 


ROOF: 
Wood shingles. 


WINDOWS: 
Double-hung, of wood. 


FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—202 


Cottage on Estate of Gerhard M. Dahl, Smithtown, N. Y.; Peabody, Wilson & Brown, 
Architects 


FLOORS: 
Living room of oak; rest of maple. 


HEATING: 
Steam heat. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Painted trim. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
35,000. 


onto one of the main driveways of the estate. Al- 
though a so-called “story-and-a-half” house, the 
second story walls are sufficiently high before they 
meet the sloping roof line to provide excellent wall 
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Entrance Gate 


space and head-room in the second story. Four mas- 
ters’ bedrooms, two baths, and a maid’s room occupy 
the second floor, making the house convenient and 
comfortable for the use of the superintendent. 


Service Entrance 
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LODGE “HARBOR ACRES,” PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 
AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT 


HERE is a suggestion of the early Connecticut shingles of the second story. The high pitched. roof, 
farm house in this attractive lodge. The use of broken by two low dormer windows on the front 
wide matched siding for the first story, relieved by and balanced by the tall end chimneys, makes a de- 
wood quoins at the entrance door and at the corners, lightful composition. Importance is given to the 
provides a pleasant contrast with the white painted main house by the addition of two low wings. One 
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Lodge, “‘Harbor Acres,’’ Port Washington, N. Y.; Aymar Embury II, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Shingles. 
ROOF: 
Shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
Steel casements. 
FLOORS: 
Oak. 


HEATING: 


Steam. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 


Special detail trim; base, chair rail and cornices 
in living room, dining room and office. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 


Sand finish. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Flat oil paint. 


of these wings contains the office of the overseer or 
superintendent, and the other a one-car garage. 
Attention is called to the scale and detail of the bay 
window of the office building, which is both a utili- 
tarian and a decorative feature. The planting about 
this house is unusually well done, as is also the 
diagonal latticed treatment of the front end of the 
garage. The plan of the first floor shows a large 
living room occupying one end and a dining room 
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and kitchen the other. Closets and stairways to the 
second floor and cellar, as well as a rear hall open- 
ing off the kitchen, occupy the center of this floor. 
From the living room a passageway or entry con- 
nects the office wing with the main house and pro- 
vides an outside entrance to the office. The second 
floor of the main part of the structure has three bed- 
rooms, a bathroom, and four large closets. This is 
an ideal small house plan, providing maximum area. 


View from Entrance Gates 
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HOUSE OF A. V. BARTO, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N.Y. 
GEORGE ROGER THOMPSON, ARCHITECT 
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LIVING RM. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—204 


House of A. V. Barto, Esq., Bronxville, N. Y.; George Roger Thompson, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: White pine. 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Clapboards. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Hard white finished plaster. 


oie es INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Seer fer Painted walls ; paper in hall. 
WINDOWS: a. 
Double-hung ; white pine. APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
FLOORS: 29,000. 
Oak. 
pre pc COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
HEATING: 50 cents. 
Hot air. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: DATE OF COMPLETION: 
Dishwasher. November 1, 1924. 


T is always interesting as 

well as pleasant to find 
some variation in the prevail- 
ing style of modern Colonial 
farm houses. In this house at 
Bronxville the architect has 
succeeded in catching the spirit 
of the period from 1830 to 
1850, sometimes termed, be- 
cause of some of its more pre- 
tentious examples of architec- 
ture, that of the “Greek Re- 
vival.” The detail of theentrance 
door, however, is reminiscent of 
Colonial work in New Eng- 
land, as are also the quoins_at 
the corners of the building. 
The suggestion of the Greek 
Revival is found in the pedi- 
ment treatment of the roof 
gable as well as in the propor- 
tions of the windows. It is 
rather unfortunate that the 
plan was suchas to make it im- 
possible to center the front door 
directly under the window 
above it. Absolute balance and 
symmetry invariably character- 
ize designs in the Greek Re- 
vival style, but in this instance 
the freedom exhibited in both 
plan and elevation is rather 
welcome. There certainly is an 
atmosphere of cheerful hospi- 
tality about this house which 
would prompt one to stop and 
look at it a second time. It 
represents an architectural type 
which might well be more used. 
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INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 


Salon, Hotel de Chaulnes, Paris 


By C. HAMILTON PRESTON 


GAIN the subject of this series is one of the 
remarkable rooms to be found in the Hotel 

de Chaulnes, Place de Vosges, Paris. This 

room, however, differs completely from the others 
and is by far the most elaborate. Either from a 
photograph or from a drawing one might consider 
this interior over-elaborate, but such is not the case 
in actuality. The proportion and scale of the room 
as well as the disposition and delicacy of the orna- 
ment combine to give an effect verging on restraint. 
The keynote of the design is given by the large and 
well proportioned arched mirror over the mantel, re- 
peated on the two walls adjoining, while the oppo- 
site wall is exactly balanced by a mirrored door of 
the same proportions, deeply recessed. On the sides 
of these arched mirrors there occur exquisitely de- 
signed and executed panels in plaster after the 
manner of Cauvet; in fact, it is thought that these 
may be the work of the master himself. Carvings 
of rare delicacy occur in all the panels of the doors, 
the carving, thus adding a certain unity to the room. 
The work in this room seems to be of two periods. 


Architraves, cornice and panel moulds are bold and 
heavy and evidently of the Louis XIV period, while 
all the ornament in plaster is delicate and distinctly 
Louis XVI in feeling. The centerpiece in the ceil- 


ing, from which the chandelier is suspended, is of 


the rarest beauty and was probably an addition dur- 
ing the latter part of the Louis XVI period, just 
before the style merged into that of the Directoire. 
The mantel, executed in white marble, is unusually 
good in design and well scaled to the room. The 
plaster and the woodwork are oyster-shell white. At 
the present time this room has been decorated in a 
most perfect manner, so that its architectural values 
have been greatly enhanced. A beautiful crystal 
chandelier hangs from the ceiling. Appliques of great 
beauty are properly placed on the walls, and’ the 
hangings, furniture and upholsterings are of the 
finest the period affords. All this is reflected many 
times over in the four huge mirrors, and this to- 
gether with the beauty of the sculptured panels gives 
one an unforgettable picture of one of the most 
charming rooms of this period to be found in all Paris: 


Salon, Hotel de Chaulnes, Paris 
393 
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Each of these build- 

ings in Philadelphia is equipped €- 

with Richards-Wilcox Elevator 'y 
Door Hardware 


R-W Unit Control Means 


Elevator Door Perfection Plus Protection 


Built right into Richards-Wilcox elevator door hardware is safety, service 
and satisfaction. Specify all Richards-Wilcox equipment—hangers, checks, 
closers, interlocks. Through unit control, there is the security of a single 
responsibility for unfailing performance and safety. 


Our engineers will furnish you with designs and specifications 


Richards Wilcox Mfs. (0. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. ; 


New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleana) 
(620) Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity Los Angeles SanFrancisco Omseha_ Seattle Detroig, 


Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD., LONDON,ONT. + Winnipeg 


Largest and most complete line of door hardware made 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The Architect in History 


A Review by HAROLD D. EBERLEIN 


HAT often nebulous and elusive personality, the 
architect in history, has at last been clothed with 
flesh and blood so that the reader who has neither 
time nor opportunity to delve into sources not always 
readily available can visualize the men who practiced the 
great art of building in the past and brought it to its pres- 
ent stage of advancement. Furthermore, it is now easy 
to trace the evolution of the architect’s professional status, 
the means by which he gained his training, and the man- 
ner in which he has conducted his practice since the 
Middle Ages, although the story is carried back to an 
earlier period, to which only fragmentary allusions exist. 
In his careful analysis of the whole situation, Mr. 
Briggs begins with the Egyptian architects and throws 
some interesting light on the position they occupied. For 
example, Sennemut, an architect of obelisks in Queen 
Hatshepowet’s expedition, was her chief architect. Inci- 
dentally he supervised her daughter’s education, and 
caused himself, to be described in an inscription as ‘‘ Pasha, 
Count, Royal Seal-bearer, Sole Companion, Chief of the 
Prophets of Monthu in Armant, Controller of the Fields, 
Gardens and Cattle of Amun. . . . I was the greatest 
of the great in the whole land; one who had audience 
alone in the Privy Council. I was a real favorite of the 
King; foreman of foremen; superior of the great; one 
to whom the affairs of Egypt were reported. . . . I was 
a noble who was obeyed; I had access to the writings 
of the prophets ; there was nothing which I did not know 
concerning what had happened since the beginning.” 
The art of self-advertisement, evidently, was known to 
the ancient Egyptian architects as well as to some of their 
successors of the present generation in other lands! 
Passing rapidly through the great period of Greek 
architecture with a comprehensive notice of the evidences 
relative to the Greek architects, their position, their use of 
models and plans and their essays in town planning, the 
author succinctly reviews the situation in the Roman 
Empire, giving due attention, of course, to an unbiased 
estimate of that “canonized policeman,” Vitruvius. Every 
available reference to the Roman architect’s position, 
labors, methods of procedure and emoluments is either 
quoted or the source indicated, so that our mental pic- 
ture is as clear as it can possibly be made. The Byzantine 
and early Romanesque periods are treated in the same 
enlightening manner. By far the greater part of the 
volume, however, is devoted to the period or periods from 
the later Middle Ages down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, during which time authentic records 
become increasingly complete, so that there is ample 
ground for the basis of indubitable conclusions. The 
four final chapters, which make up rather more than half 
of the volume, are devoted respectively to the Renaissance 


in Italy, the Renaissance in France, the Renaissance in 
England, and also to the Nineteenth Century in England. 

It is worth noting that Mr. Briggs very effectually 
disposes of certain widely accepted fallacies regarding 
the personality of the architect, his position, and his 
methods of work during the Middle Ages in England 
and France. To name these nine popular delusions, for 
many of which Mr. Ruskin’s writings and the romantic 
effusions of others like him are largely responsible, they 
are that (1) there was no independent directing person- 
age or “‘architect’”’ in the Middle Ages; (2) that the con- 
trolling power was exercised by an artisan, the “master- 
mason,” not by an educated professional man; (3) that 
no preliminary plans or working drawings were used; 
(4) that design was purely traditional, no ideas being 
borrowed from buildings of other styles or countries ; 
(5) that the masons worked for the glory of God rather 
than for mere bread and butter; (6) that the master- 
mason lived in the building, not undertaking other work 
in the way that a modern architect runs a “practice” ; 
(7) that he learned his trade at a bench, not in an office 
or a school; (8) that he was usually a monk, or a lay 
brother attached to a monastery; (9) and that he gloried 
in his anonymity. Mr. Briggs takes up one of these 
fallacies after another and systematically riddles it, quot- 
ing the sources from which he draws his conclusions, 
which are perfectly sane and inescapable. Apropos of his 
contentions, he presents us with a fascinating picture of 
Villard de Honnecourt, a thirteenth century French archi- 
tect who traveled extensively in search of architectural 
inspiration and left an architectural sketch book full of 
invaluable material and with annotations that leave no 
doubt respecting its purpose and the procedure of the 
maker. Here is an instance: Under the sketch of a 
window, Villard de Honnecourt has written: “Here is 
one of the windows of Rheims Cathedral, such as are 
placed in each bay of the nave between each pair of pil- 
lars. I was proceeding to Hungary on professional busi- 
ness when I drew this, because it pleased me best of all.” 

When the author has made such an exhaustive and 
fascinating study.of the early ages, it is easy to understand 
how thorough and lucid are his later chapters, for which 
he has had an infinitely greater amount of material to 
draw upon. All of this material he has digested in the 
same painstaking and logical manner. The volume, as 
we should expect from Mr. Briggs, shows ripe scholar- 
ship combined with sound common sense, and it will 
prove a valuable addition to the library of any architect 
who does not confine his mental exercise merely to look- 
ing at the illustrations of what other architects have done. 


THE ARCHITECT IN HISTORY. By Martin S. Briggs. 365 
pp., 5 x 7 ins. Price $3.75. Oxford University Press, New York. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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MALLORCA THE MAGNIFICENT. By Nina Larrey Duryea. 
280 pp., 542 x 8 ins. Price $3. The Century Company, New York. 
F OR those to whom the joys of travel are denied there 
exist at least the books on travel, so written for the 
most part that they satisfy at least some part of that 
longing for what is “different” that comes to many in 
this restless age. As the spirit of Progress extends its 
conquest over the world, first one land and then another 
surrender, and it is only the inaccessible, out-of-the-way 
spots which retain their primitive interest; so in Japan 
and in China, except in their more remote corners, and 
so it seems in lands which lie even farther removed from 
Civilization’s relentless line of march through the world. 
The Balearic Isles lie toward the western end of the 
Mediterranean, not far from the Spanish coast. Belong- 
ing to Spain, they have seen the rise, progress, and fall 
of many civilizations——Greek, Roman, Visigoth, and 
Moorish,—and each has left something of its imprint 
upon these islands which lie “like a fallen sector of Para- 
dise on the pavement of azure sea.’’ Mallorca is the 
largest of the group, and this work describes and illus- 
trates much of what it possesses of interest for the 
traveler,—particularly for the traveler who has an eye for 
the architectural. . Here exist old cathedrals, convents, 
churches and palaces, to say nothing of old buildings of 
other kinds, which are unmistakably Spanish and which 
yet possess a subtle quality which is to be found nowhere 
in Spain, possessing likewise a vast wealth of tradition 
and romance which belongs to these islands alone. The 
Balearic Islands form, in fact, a little world to them- 
selves, and their isolation and remoteness have been the 
means of keeping them from the encroachments and dep- 
redations of Progress to which reference was made. 
How long isolation and remoteness may preserve the 
Balearic Islands no one can tell. In his introduction Mr. 
Cram suggests that they have safeguarded many a place. 
“Almost this is not so in Mallorca; almost, but not quite, 
for the spirit of Advancement is moving on the face of 
waters that already are troubled, and one can mark ap- 
proximately the course that has its end in oblivion. The 
first signs showed many centuries ago when, ‘the red 
fool -fury,’ of republicanism burst over all the Spanish 
lands, and even here in this sequestered isle mobs were 
found to wreck churches, and generally destroy good 
that evil might come. It was then that the Dominican 
monastery in Palma, the first notable work of the great 
master builder Jaime Fabre (who was later to build his 
masterpiece, Barcelona Cathedral) was utterly destroyed, 
its site now being more profitably occupied by banking 
houses and a princely club. A little later the demolition 
of the mighty ramparts of the walled town was taken in 
hand, and only a noble fragment now remains. To the 
south the four-mile beach is degraded by a mean type of 
cheap seashore hotels and blatant ‘villas.’ The prosper- 
ous city spills out through the rents in its once guarding 
walls, in the regular type of yellow stucco suburb, while 
the fields and orchards of almond and olive between 
Palma and Terreno are scored by the harsh cuttings of 
new streets and adorned with the billboards of ‘realtors.’ 
Sad and disdainful, in the midst of these signs of prog- 
ress, stands an old, abandoned mansion, half fortress, 
half manor house, its great vaulted tower on Moorish 
foundations that were there, though with another super- 
structure, when el conquistador held his siege against the 
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Moslem capital, — already there before Columbus 
launched his ships from Palos. Opposite in a little shel- 
tered cleft of the rocky coast, down at the level of the 
malachite sea, a brick factory with its tall brick chimney 
blots the view of the ivory city with its honey-colored 
cathedral rising from the sea. The factory is abandoned, 
and one is glad of its commercial failure, but it is still 
extant and will probably start up again with better times. 

“Farther along, a mile or two, is the most disquieting 
and ominous thing of all, and at Porto Pi,—no less. Once 
this was the loveliest thing near Palma; a little sheltered 
inlet of still, blue water, with drooping trees close along 
the sides, and at the mouth of the harbor two strong 
towers where a vast chain was stretched from one to the 
cther to close the port. It was all so beautiful that the 
villas of the citizens grew up along its banks and on the 
heights above. So it all was until the war, and then came 
that event that is most ominous of a final ending of Mal- 
lorca as a hidden sanctuary of reality. Now all one side 
of the once shady and grass-paved glen has burst into 
an enormous eruption of bricks, galvanized iron, and 
structural steel. Towering elevators and cranes slash the 
sky; piles of coal and chemicals form sordid hillocks; 
tracks run here and there with rumbling cars and clank- 
ing din, while over all, black smoke and nauseous fumes 
stain the air. It is a factory for the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizer, and is the forward-looking develop- 
ment of the richest and most prominent man on the island. 

“Of course, if this sort of thing goes on,—but why 
borrow trouble? These blemishes I have noted are, so 
far as I have seen, the only ones on the island, and all lie 
within five miles of the center of the city. Canker-like 
this spreads, but must it be for all time? Before it covers 
the whole island with palatial hotels, garages, movie 
houses, casinos, roller-coasters, and all the other products 
of civilization, may not the tide change, as always in the 
past it has changed when it has reached its full? As 
once, and with less cause, mobs rose to crush the monks 
and friars and devastate their treasure-houses of perfect 
art,—Poblet, Santa Creus, Guadalupe, Montserrat, and the 
Dominican cloister here in Palma,—so on another day 
another mob may rise against the fertilizer factory of 
Porto Pi, and then the water may clear again, the trees 
and shrubs and flowers creep over the new mounds of 
debris, the birds come back, and with them the citizens of 
Palma to the villas they were forced to abandon when 
industrial progress drove them from its scene of action. 


THE MODERN ENGLISH HOUSE. With an Introduction by 
R. Randal Phillips. 192 pp., 814x11 ins. Price $8.50. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EADERS of the English periodicals which deal with 
country living and with the various kinds of sport 
which it involves will remember the charming country 
houses which they illustrate from time to time,—cottages 
for the most part, or country houses of small or medium 
size, designed in the architectural styles which for over 
one thousand years have been identified with the English 
country. This volume, published by Country Life (Lon- 
don), illustrates some of the rather more recent work of 
quite a number of English architects. The exteriors of 
the houses are shown and in many instances the interiors, 
and since in most cases the plans are included, the Amer- 
ican architect or home owner will be able to gather many 
suggestions which will be of both interest and value. 
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A reproduction of this rendering by Hugh Ferriss, suitable for framing, will be mailed 
free. of cost to any architect 


SLOW UP DEPRECIATION—WITH STEEL! 


THE owner often fails to realize that a 
building begins to depreciate from the 
That rapid 
progress in structural method demands 
utmost flexibility in materials. 
tutes a serious problem in any building which cannot 


day its doors are opened ! 


Depreciation consti- 


be quickly and easily altered, extended or remodeled. 
Steel is the most fleible of all building materials! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


SRE TL C.O NSD RU Ci ron. 


Steel structures retard obsolescence by permitting (a) 
increased floor area through added stories, (b) con- 
struction of additions on adjoining ground, (c) con- 
version of structure, or any part of it, to new uses, or 
(d) altering to more modern interior arrangement. 
Send for your complimentary copy of informative 
fact-book, “strEL Never Farts.” (A. I. A. Standard 


File No. 13). 


INC. 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry of the United States and Canada. Correspon- 
dence is invited. Address: A. T. North, A. I. A., Department of Architectural Relations, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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The Modern English 


Garden 


A Survey of Recent English Work 


have been gathered the illustrations which make up 

this review of the modern English garden,—not 
the vast formal garden such as is found on almost every 
great English estate, but the garden of moderate or even 
of small extent, in a suburb or in the real country,—the 
cottage garden, in fact, famous in England’s history. 
The many views illustrate gardens of several kinds, the 
term “garden” being used in a generic sense. Thus 
there are shown flower gardens, rock and water gardens, 
as well as many views which illustrate successful handling 
of gardens on different levels, terraces, gates, sundials, 
arbors, pergolas, tea houses, fountains, statuary and 
benches or seats, and other details which enter into 
successful garden making. The excellent taste displayed 
in selecting the illustrations which make up the volume 
and the practical value of the work to architects and 
landscape architects render it of the first importance. 


Pere the rich pages of Country Lite (London) there 


192 pages, almost entirely half-tone 
plates; 8% by 11 ins. Price $8.50 


RoGeErS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 
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GATEWAYS AND DOORWAYS OF CHARLESTON, S. C., IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH AND THE NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
By Elizabeth Gibbon Curtis. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Maxwell Kimball and Arthur C. Holden, 68 éP 
8 x ll ins. Price $7.50. Architectural Book Publishing Co. 


HE early architecture of Charleston is essentially 
4 that of eighteenth century of England, adapted by 
gradual modifications to the requirements of a sub- 
tropical climate. Of direct Latin influence there was 
little if any. The nearest Spanish settlement was St. 
Augustine, and such relations as existed with it in 
colonial times were infrequent and generally hostile. 

True, a large and important element of the early 
settlers were French Protestants; but their memories of 
their mother country were too bitter to be preserved, 
and their culture as well as their political allegience was 
given unreservedly to England; and later, when fortunes 
accumulated, they sent their sons to London or Edin- 
borough to be educated, and not to Paris. After the 
middle of the eighteenth century English Palladian 
architecture became more and more chastely Italian, 
more severely classical, owing to the influence of such 
architects as Robert Adam and James Wyatt, both of 
whom had studied in Rome, and of “Athenian” Stuart 
and Sir John Soane, who initiated and sustained the 
vogue for the Greek manner of design. The mode con- 
sidered proper for a gentleman’s town mansion or coun- 
try seat in England found its counterpart, only a decade 
or so later, in South Carolina. Thus we have the inter- 
esting phenomenon of an architecture originating and 
developing in the meridional lands of Europe, where a 
brilliant and vertical sunlight fostered forms of refined 
proportions and subtlety of light and shade,—an archi- 
tecture that we call Classic—which in the course of 
time, under the expanding impulse of the Renaissance, is 
adopted in the northern lands of Europe, not without 
certain violence to its essential character and ill adjust- 
ment to climatic needs, and a forced airiness that “shall 
call the winds through long arcades to roar, proud to 
catch cold at a Venetian door.” 

Happily, however, through the channels of coloniza- 
tion this Classic architecture returned to a land of sun- 
light and color not unlike the home of its first flowering. 
Here it seems both reasonable and beautiful. For the 
cool and airy shadows of a colonnade are as grateful 
during the greater part of the year in Charleston as ever 
they were in Ephesus or Pompeii. So well assimilated 
and ‘convincing is this transplanted Latinism that its 
essentially British source and character are usually over- 
looked by the visitor, especially if his sojourn is brief. 
He sees the brilliant hues of oleanders against the fad- 
ing tints of mouldering stucco walls, and hears the sea 
breeze rustling the stiff palm leaves against tiled roofs. 
Though the tiles be as English in style as any roof in 
Suffolk, the subtropical setting has its effect on the 
visitor, and his imagination is unconsciously colored by 
a Mediterranean or Caribbean complex. From this 
glamorous mental approach all is transformed; roof 
tiles become Italian, ironwork becomes masterpieces of 
Spanish or French orfevrerie, modest dwellings become 
the retreats of retired pirates, and an innocent vegetable 
market is glorified into a slave mart as thrilling as any in 
Istamboul or Samarkand. In such an atmosphere gay 
romance treads upon the heels of staid history; though 
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LACQUERS::-.WHY? WHAT? WHERE? HOW? 


\ X 7HY all this interest in lacquers? Quick drying pyroxylin lacquers 
do effect a substantial saving in time and money and will 
eventually, we believe, replace other interior finishing materials. 


What are lacquers made of? Where can they be used to advantage? 
How can they be applied? These questions are answered in a book 
(A. I. A. standard size; classification 25 B 14), entitled ‘“ZAPON 
ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS.” We will be pleased to 


send it to you without charge. 


If you are considering the use of lacquers, we would be pleased to 
take up any question which you may care to ask and advise you to 
the best of our ability. We are the oldest, original and largest manu- 
facturers of pyroxylin lacquers in the world and have accumulated, 
since 1884, considerable information about the proper application of 
lacquers on every conceivable type of surface. 


Naturally, we are interested in selling Zapon Odorless Brushing 
and Spraying Lacquers and Lacquer Enamels. However, we are 
equally interested in promoting the intelligent use of lacquers for 
finishing interior surfaces, for the success of lacquers in the interior 
architectural finishing field depends upon the proper use of these 
materials, 


There are many uses for lacquers other than finishing walls, trim, 
floors, et cetera. We have co-operated with architects and building 
managers for many years in the production of lacquers for finishing 
furniture, slate, lighting fixtures, grille work, cork tile, linoleum and 
other things. 


We can be of service to you. 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Chicago Detroit New Haven Oakland San Francisco Stamford 
Cleveland Los Angeles New York Portland Seattle Wilmington 


<> pyroxyLIN —ZAPOWN  vacourrs <> 


“The Acknowledged Standard of Quality Since 1884’ 
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the writer start out with the best intention in the world 
of confining himself to facts, it is not always easy to do so. 

The desire for privacy and seclusion inherited from 
European traditions led to the erection of high garden 
walls surrounding the houses, access to which was 
gained through gates, often approaching the monumental 
in scale and providing the iron craftsman with an oppor- 
tunity to display his invention and skill. Most of this 
ironwork belongs to the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century ; much is even later, and is largely the work of 
German craftsmen who established themselves in the 
town prior to the Civil War. Though the variety of 
motifs used is restricted and it is the work of craftsmen 
rather than that of artists, its architectural effectiveness is 
perhaps more pronounced than if the design and work- 
manship were more individual in character. Much of it 
betrays a combination of unrelated motifs which fail en- 
tirely to compose, yet serve admirably as a screen through 
which may be seen sunny lawn or shady garden. 

That Mrs. Curtis has sincerely appreciated the evanes- 
cent charm of early Charleston, a charm that is at once 
classic and informal, well mannered yet gracious, is be- 
yond question and vastly to her credit, for true appre- 
ciation is as desirable as it is rare. Her collection of 
views, though somewhat lacking in fastidiousness of 
selection and coordination of arrangement, is both gen- 
erous and comprehensive. The illustrations themselves 
are unequal in quality, some having badly faded and 
become “foggy,” while others leave nothing to be de- 
sired. It is somewhat to be regretted that the editors, 
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who have justly earned so enviable a reputation for their 
invaluable works on the antiquities of other sections of 
the country, should not have had the opportunity of 
more carefully verifying the historical data furnished. 
The lack of a certain authenticity robs this work of that 
authoritative value to which the obvious intent of the 
authors should entitle it. However, as the architectural 
profession by and large-is more concerned in the appre- 
ciation and creation of beauty than in historical accuracy, 
such criticism is largely negligible and does not detract 
from the essential value of the volume as a definite con- 
tribution to documents on Americana, and to the traditions 
which make for continuity in American architecture. 


COLONIAL LIGHTING. New and Revised Edition. By Arthur 
H. Hayward. 114 plates, 168 pp. 6% x 9% ins. Price $7.50 
Net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

dl ieee importance of using carefully selected lighting 

fixtures can scarcely be over-estimated, since if well 
chosen they add greatly to the architectural integrity and 
interest of a building of almost any type; so important, 
in fact, is the matter of lighting fixtures that interiors 
may easily be made or ruined by a wise or an unwise 
selection of fitments, and this is true in a particular sense 
when an interior is of the Colonial type. What is prob- 
ably the most complete and quite the most authoritative 
work on lighting during the American colonial period is 
now appearing in a new edition, revised and also en- 
larged, and with considerable new matter added. The 
different eras of the colonial period are dealt with in the 
descriptions as well as in the many excellent illustrations. 


The Smaller Houses and Gardens of Versailles 


By Leigh French, Jr. and Harold D. Eberlein 


OR the moderate-sized 
American suburban or 
country house there is nothing 
to follow in the way of a type 
. at once more beautiful and more 
practical than the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century French 
houses of the same kind. The 
type possesses that graceful bal- 
ance in the way of exterior de- 
sign and that slight degree of 
formality of interior which is 
being expressed in current 
domestic work of the same 
character; and from all the do- 
mestic buildings of seventeenth 
and itecas century France 
there is nothing which offers 
a more fruitful basis for study 
than the smaller villas built 
near Versailles for the attend- 
ants of the French court. These 
buildings possess in an unusual 
degree just those qualities 
in the matter of design now 


most sought for in America. 202 Pages, 9%x11 


%¢ Inches. 


HIS volume, prepared by 

two students of French and 
American architecture, is a prac- 
tical study into the adaptation 
of the simpler French forms to 
American conditions. There is 
not one of the many villas illus- 
trated which does not afford 
abundant suggestion in the way 
of exteriors to present-day archi- 
tects, and the interiors with their 
simple and graceful disposition 
of wall paneling, mantels, and 
stairways abound with sugges- 
tions for working out interiors 
to accord with the expression 
given by the buildings’ exteriors. 
Plans in many instances are 
easily adapted for use today, and 
the arrangements of the gardens 
and other outdoor areas offer 
suggestions for making these 
important adjuncts to American 
suburban or country houses 
heighten the character and inter- 
est of the buildings themselves. 


Price $6. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Final Touch of Beaut 


Beauty is the keynote 
today of our modern 
public and office 
buildings 


And where can the true artistic touch 
be better applied than in the window 
arrangement! Here you again see an- 
other modern banking room equipped 
with genuine Athey Perennial Win- 
dow Shades. Note how effectively 
these artistic shades harmonize in this 
well-equipped bank. They lend the 
final touch of beauty to the picture. 


Hundreds of America’s finest office 
buildings, banks and schools have 
eliminated the replacement expense of 
awnings and ordinary shades, and are 
being equipped with Athey Perennial 
Window Shades that are extremely 
durable and by far the most econom- 
ical and efficient. 


Athey shades let in the light and shut 
out the glare. They can be raised 
from the bottom or lowered from the 
top at will. They permit partial or ase : . 
complete shading as desired. Their eee Face anid Saabs aS tS . 
special translucent cloth diffuses a , = 
soft, agreeable light even when shades 
are completely drawn. Scientific ven- 
tilating qualities assure fresh air with- is ae 
out draft. eee ao ed 2am 4 
Send us your specifications or write for 


complete information and prices as well 
as pictures of various installations. 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6005 W. 65th St. Chicago, Illinois 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
Detroit: W. O. LESAGE & Co., 410 Donovan Bldg. 


CRESSWELL-MCINTOSH, Reg’d 
270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec 


Ridgely Farmers State 
Bank, Springfield, Il. 


Weary & Alford Co. 
Designers, Engineers and 
Construction Managers 


ATHEY FEATURES 


Made of high-grade coutil, herringbone weave, 200 
threads to the square inch, mercerized and calendered 
to a smooth finish. Resists dirt. Dyed in seven 
non-fading colors to harmonize with various office 
finishes. Tight guide wires prevent flapping. No 


latches, catches or springs to slip, stick, or break. 


In any length and in widths up to 16 feet. Sunbursts 
WINDOW SHADES for Circle head, segmental, or Gothic windows. Also 
operating shades for skylights. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ZONING 


RECENT survey of the increasing popularity 
x of “zoning,” made by the Department of 


Commerce, includes some interesting statistics. 

A recent editorial in The New York Times presents 
a thoughtful, carefully written digest of the survey: 
“Zoning has made astonishing progress in Ameri- 
can cities. The latest Department of Commerce re- 
port indicates that three-quarters of the largest of 
them now have the benefit of zoning ordinances. 
Many of the smaller municipalities have followed 
suit. As the first comprehensive ordinance was 
adopted, not without misgivings, by New York 
scarcely a decade ago, the spread of this means of 
regulating a city’s growth is the more remarkable. 
Within the past year the important Euclid case, in 
which the United States Supreme Court took a most 
sympathetic view of the principles of zoning, gave 
it great impetus. States whose courts had been some- 
what wavering in their attitude, like Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, found in that decision renewed assur- 
ance. New Jersey, where the courts had made dif- 
ficulties, has just adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment making the practice of zoning cities secure. 
“In American cities zoning has been until recently 
in the experimental stage. Its advocates did not 
want to press forward too vigorously until they 
knew how the public would submit to the restrictions 
and how the courts would regard them. The recent 
Supreme Court decisions,—there have been three 
others since the Euclid case,—may fairly be said to 
have brought that early phase to a close. Property 
owners in increasing numbers have come to realize 
that regulation of height, area and use redounds in 
the end to their own benefit. For equitable statutes 
there is no longer legal hazard. From now on zon- 
ing becomes mainly a legislative matter. It is bound 
to spread rapidly to those communities which have 
not yet enjoyed its benefits. Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, New Orleans and Louisville should soon 
be in line, and will probably enact zoning provisions. 
“New York has a special interest in this movement, 
and a rightful pride in it, because she was a pioneer. 
Although Boston and Los Angeles had taken steps 
earlier to limit the height of buildings, New York 
was the first to adopt, in 1916, a comprehensive 
ordinance. Under wise guidance enthusiasms were 
kept in leash. Nothing drastic was attempted at 
first. As Thomas Adams put it in his article in Sun- 
day’s Times, early efforts had to take the form of a 
compromise between an ideal conception of what was 
desirable to give every room direct light and access 
to the outer air, and a practical condition involving 
the land values, heights and densities that had be- 
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come established in the city. Already we have seen 
the results in setbacks and towers, in protected resi- 
dential areas and in stable values. We shall prob- 
ably hear more of zoning in its relation to density 
of population, segregation of use and relief from 
traffic congestion, all of which are affected by zoning.” 


THE PROGRESS OF ZONING 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made of an ex- 

hibition of shell mosaic, designed by Mrs. 
John Jay Chapman, which is to be held at the Ander- 
son Galleries, New York, November 10 to 26. 
The art of shell mosaic, which Mrs. Chapman has 
revived, is practically unknown at present, but it was 
used to a great extent in the ancient architecture of 
Persia and the Mediterranean countries. Mrs. Chap- 
man received her inspiration from a frieze in a palace 
at Haidarabad, and the work of the studio she has 
founded has been received with great enthusiasm by 
leading American architects, who have spoken of it 
as a most appropriate decoration for loggias, foun- 
tains and swimming pools. The November exhibi- 
tion will be the first public showing of this work, and 
will include 28 pieces, among them wall fountains 
over-door panels, friezes and other wall decorations. 
It is a type of decoration admirably adapted to use in 
connection with many forms of modern architecture. 


CORRECTIONS 


GEE Sas a regrettable error on our part, sev- 
eral names were omitted in the article in Tue 
Forum for October describing the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard University, 
by Charles W. Killam, Professor of Architecture, 
Harvard University. The name of Charles Z. 
Klauder was omitted from the list of judges of the 
first stage of the architectural competition. Olmsted 
Brothers, of Brookline, were the landscape archi- 
tects, with Hlenry V. Hubbard particularly in charge. 
H. G. Balcom of New York was the structural 
engineer, and Tenney & Ohmes of New York were the 
mechanical engineers. Walter S. Burk, the Inspec- 
tor of Grounds and Buildings of the University, 
gave valuable help in a wide range of problems, 
particularly in helping to obtain economical and 
easily maintained construction and equipment. The 
clause on page 351, line 14, regarding brickwork 
should have read, “‘the brickwork simply resembles 
that of the older buildings of the University, as does 
the brickwork of the other buildings built in the 
last 25 years,” to correct an obvious omission. 

In the “Small Buildings Section,” the House of H.E. 
Pettee, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., should have been 
credited to Alfred Hopkins, not to Hopkins & Dentz. 
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Telesco is erected with 
screws. Hence taken 
down and re-erected in 
ajiffy, without damage 
or mess or any expense 
except labor. 


PS.-n 


Di 


A feature of Telesco 
service is its Engineer- 
ing Department — the 
most highly organized 
of its kind. It assists 
architects, owners and 
building managers in 
making partition lay- 
outs for new offices... 
Have you the Telesco 
Catalog? It contains 
details of construction, 
methods of erecting, 
specifications and full 
information. The cou- 
pon below, mailed to 
our New York Office 
will bring it to you by 
return mail, 


| Improvep Orrice ParTITION Co., 
| Dept. A, 9 East 37th St., New York |. : 


Send a copy of the Telesco catalog. 


Pe we 


did re-arrange 


their offices! 


In New York 


16 out of 20 new build- 
ings chose Telesco. 


These include: 


Bryant Park 
Fred F, French 
Architects’ 
Hale 

Greeley Square 
271 Madison Avenue 
424 Madison Avenue 
Corn Exchange Bank 
50 Broadway 

60 Broad Street 
Park Murray 

2 Court Square 
Court- Livingston 
Court-Montague 
General Motors 
Bank of Manhattan 
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U happened in a State Department Building in 
the South ... but it might just as well have 
happened in any office building. 7 


“We'll never have occasion to re-arrange these 
offices,” they had reasoned, “so we might as well 
partition with yaa At the last minute they 
chose Telesco, for its good looks. 


Fortunate decision for them: in the next year, a 
new administration turned things upside down. One 
department was shifted to another floor. Another 
department was enlarged. Practically the entire 
office plan was re-arranged. 

Think of the mess and expense they would have 
had with plaster! Think of the noise and trouble 
they would have had without Telesco. 


In office buildings, too, tenants are constantly 
altering their offices. It will help you to help them 
if you adopt the most portable partition—Cabinet- 
made Telesco. 


For Telesco is erected with screws! Hence taken 
down and re-erected without inconvenience or noise; 
and with no extra expense except labor. It is so easy 
to erect that building owners prefer to purchase it 
“knocked down,” because they know their own car- 
penters can erect Telesco easily and economically! 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 


(Driwood Corporation) 


General Offices and Plant, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


=Telesco 


cabinet-made partition 
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THE WILSHIRE BOULEVARD CHRISTIAN CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 


ROBERT H. ORR, ARCHITECT 


From a Color Sketch by Norman C, Reeves 
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French Provincial Types and American Design 


A HOUSE AT PURCHASE, N. Y. 
LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHITECT 


HE current trend of design in American 

domestic architecture is today more complex 

than it has ever been before. With the mani- 
fold diversity of tastes to be satisfied, and with the 
increasingly composite racial character of the people, 
a people affected by all-manner of inherited prefer- 
ences, it could not well be otherwise. Then too, it 
has long been the wont of American architects and 
laymen alike to be always alert, to observe widely, 
and to assimilate from the most diverse sources 
whatever appeals to them. In the domestic archi- 


tecture of the present time it needs no very acute . 


perception to recognize at once the many strains of 
design that appear on every hand. Besides the sun- 
dry types of true American Colonial that figure in 
modern adaptations and reproductions, and the Clas- 
sic manner manifested in the various Georgian epi- 
sodes, there are different local and traditional British 
phases that had no counterpart in the early Colonial 
work of America; in still more numerous array, there 
are French derivations taken from a wide range of 
examples belonging to all periods and districts; 
Italian derivations chosen from every province be- 
tween the Alps and Sicily; Spanish derivations 
selected from prototypes all over Spain; and even 
Dutch derivations from motifs in the Low Countries. 

Some of these many incorporations of derived 
designs have been done well, some not so well, and 
with varying degrees of fitness to purpose and en- 
vironment. Likewise, certain of these transplanted 
modes, by the very nature of their inherent charac- 
teristics, lend themselves more readily than others 
to the process of assimilation on American soil. Of 
them all, there is none that seems to fit in more ap- 
propriately with the requirements of American 
country life and the quality of the American country 
than the type of house common to the northern parts 
of France. It is “provincial” in that it is peculiarly 
distinctive of the rural parts of Normandy and the 
provinces nearby and is not the kind of dwelling 
found in the cities and larger towns; but it offers no 
suggestion of that crudity and lack of assured poise 
which many unfortunately associate with the term 
“provincial.”” On the contrary, it possesses all the 
distinction and suavity of bearing that one cus- 


tomarily associates with a polished and easy manner 
of life. Furthermore, it has enough formality of 
composition to satisfy those whom a merely rustic 
rendering would offend, and yet it is informal enough 
to agree with the easy freedom of country living. 
The house at Purchase in the Town of Harrison, 
Westchester County, N. Y., which forms the sub- 
ject of the present discussion, is designed in a vein 
distinctly reminiscent of the type of provincial 
Norman house just alluded to. Without making any 
attempt to reproduce or to adapt some specific orig- 
inal, and without setting out to assemble a compesi- 
tion by piecing and fitting together a collection of 
features and details borrowed from a variety of 
sources, the essential quality of the type has been 
imparted to the house, which is American and not 
French in the organization of its plan and is thor- 
oughly suited to American conditions of living. In 
regard to plan, many a French type that is highly al- 
luring externally is not at all suited to American 
living requirements; the provisions in the service 
quarters are in some ways totally inadequate and in 
others superfluous, while the master’s part of the 
dwelling often has a scheme of arrangement that 
would be greeted with protest by any American 
family. Comfort and convenience are considerations 
little accounted of in the service part of a great many 
French houses, to our way of thinking, for French 
domestics as a class have always seemed singularly 
indifferent to personal comfort; but if comfort and 
convenience were not duly taken care of in the ser- 
vice part of an American country house, there would 
be an immediate and vigorous complaint from the 
servants, and the occupants would have the annoy- 
ance of an almost unceasing change of staff. In 
any adaptation of French domestic types, therefore, 
the demands from the working end of the establish- 
ment must be satisfactorily met at the very outset. 
The house at Purchase is built of hollow tile 
covered with smooth stucco which is painted a light 
cream-yellow. The roof is covered with crisp look- 
ing, thin black slates with lead ridge cresting and 
lead strips along the angles of the hips. The tops 
of the little bull’s-eye dormers are also covered with 
lead. All of the casements and frames are painted 
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white, and the doors and shutters are painted a light 
brownish gray. Along the south or garden front of 
the house, the terrace is paved with brick, and the 
space before the house door on the north side is also 
brick-paved. Blue stone flagging has been used for 
the coping of the retaining wall along the south side 
and for the paving of the ramp, which descends from 
the grass terrace to the lower level. The retaining 
wall itself is built of brick and has a perceptible bat- 
ter, and the brickwork has been painted the same 
light creamy yellow as the walls of the house. Be- 
neath the east end of the grass terrace area large root 
cellar and a storage place for bulbs during the winter. 

Inside the house, the entrance hall and the gallery 
extending to the dining room are paved with brick, 
first soaked in oil and then waxed so that the sur- 
face quality is exceptionally pleasant. In the living 
room there is a paneled dado with fluted wooden 
pilasters dividing the wall surface into panels and 
extending to the wooden cornice. At the north end 
of the room the panels are filled with early nineteenth 
century French landscape wallpaper in sepia mono- 
chrome, glazed. The mantel, the chimneypiece panel- 
ing, the dado, the cornice, the pilasters and the doors 
and casements are painted a pleasant and rather light 
green, slightly grayed by glazing, while the wall sur- 
faces are cream color. The fireplace surround is red. 

The dining room, at the eastern end of the south 
front, is paneled from floor to ceiling and painted a 
soft gray. The detail of the paneling here, and the 
treatment of the window reveals will be found to be 
of exceptional interest. One of the most fascinating 
bits of interior treatment in the house is to be found 
in the little coat room, unfortunately impossible of 
illustration by photographic means. The walls are 
covered with red paper with Chinese decorations of 
trees and birds in gold and several tones of green- 
blue. Coated with shellac, this has the effect of red 
lacquer. The woodwork and cornice are green-blue, 
and the ceiling, of a blue harmonizing with the other 
_colors, is studded with small gold stars. Throughout 
the house much thought has been given to the color, 
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and color has been made to play its full part under 
the direction of the architect, who settled all details. 

In the matter of exterior design there are two 
features to which critics of a certain mental bias 
would probably be disposed to take exception—the 
tower by the entrance on the north, and the conically 
roofed turret in the angle of the south front. These, 
the critical objector of a vigorous “practical’’ turn 
will say, are merely picturesque incidents with a 
romantic appeal, and their presence cannot be justi- 
fied by their serving any logical, utilitarian purpose. 
They are, therefore, to be classed as whimsical and 
savoring of affectation. In answer let it be said that 
the tower accommodates an elevator which was re- 
quired by the client at that particular spot and which 
it would have been very inconvenient to put any- 
where else. The bell in the bell cote on top of the 
tower is no more a “picturesque” whimsy than the 
tower itself. One stroke of the bell summons the 
chauffeur from the garage, two strokes the gardener, 
and so on through a well understood system of signals 
for the whole establishment and for the house on 
the adjoining place. The scheme is much simpler 
and works out more satisfactorily than a system of 
house telephones or the ringing up of a local ex- 
change, and there are no woes of “wires down” after 
a storm and no telephones out of commission after 
an electrical disturbance. “Turrets for turrets’ 
sake’? may supply a very convenient handle for the 
gibes of those who like to poke fun at French domes- 
tic architecture, but the turret on the south front is 
proof and armed against jeers in this case, for it 
serves a distinctly “practical” purpose. Downstairs 
it affords a handy as well as sightly storage place for 
all sorts of terrace paraphernalia that otherwise 
would either have to be lugged into the house in bad 
weather or else have some other, and probably less 
suitable, receptacle provided for them. Upstairs, the 
turret makes possible a commodious means of com- 
munication between two rooms without sacrificing 
some much needed wall space ; not one square inch is 
wasted on any sort of “picturesque” sentimentalities. 


Conservatory, House at Purchase, N. Y. 
Leigh French, Jr., Architect 
See Also Plates 83 to 88 Inclusive 


The Asset of Elegance in the Small House 


By HAROLD D. EBERLEIN 


LEGANCE in miniature might well be the 
characterization applied to the little house at 
Jamaica, N. Y., designed by Newton P. Bevin 

for his own occupancy. The really small house, as 
a rule, is ‘“nobody’s darling,” and it comes out at the 
little end of the horn. In far too many cases, archi- 
tects don’t care to bother with it, unless they have 
some special, and usually personal, reason for being 
interested. They prefer, quite naturally, the com- 
missions that will yield them more substantial re- 
turns, and the very modest-sized dwelling is likely 
to be dismissed by them in perfunctory fashion. 
When the building contractor alone is responsible 
for its appearance, without any direction from an 
architect, it fares even worse and becomes utterly 
banal and stupid, if not aggressively objectionable. 
And yet, the very little house,—it can be a veritable 
gem, if properly handled,—plays a role important 
and out of all proportion to its actual size. Its 
educational effect in the stimulation of popular taste 
is more potent and directly appealing, time and time 
again, than that of the larger and more ambitious 
dwelling. Then, too, its effect upon the general 
architectural character of the environment in which 


it stands is not to be despised. If it is thoroughly 
well designed, it lends distinction to all its surround- 
ings, atoning for the commonplace dullness of larger 
neighbors ; if it is stupid or ugly, it asserts itself with 
offensive emphasis and detracts from the excellence 
of everything near it. It is a curious thing that very 
large houses and very small houses have one quality 
in common,—that they nearly always become the 
focal points of attention and attract a more definite 
degree of notice than the houses of average size near 
them, which are often passed by almost unheeded. 
After all, it is commonly the extremes that chiefly 
attract the popular eye, particularly in buildings. 
The design of this house at Jamaica is another evi- 
dence of the current trend toward the reticence and 
austerity of the early nineteenth century, whether it 
be manifested in the particular guise of the French 
Directoire and early Empire or in the manner of the 
British and American Regency mode before the 
graceful refinement of that comparatively short-lived 
fashion was suffocated by the weight of the special 
brand of neo-Grec archeology that swept over the 
country, carrying all else before it and finding its 
most frequent interpretation at the hands -of the ‘vil- 


Entrance Front, House of Newton P. Bevin, Esq., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Newton P. Bevin, Architect 
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lage carpertter. The village carpenter’s neo-Grec 
efforts were infinitely better than what followed, but 

= __ they lacked all the elegance that characterized build- 
ing in the first quarter of the century, while the arch 
in one form or another still held its place despite the 
pressure of the advancing orders toward popularity. 
One test of intrinsically good architecture is that 
it will always stand reduction to its lowest terms, so 
to speak, without suffering any deterioration in 
quality. It depends primarily on well composed 
masses and the correct proportions of its component 
parts. It will be fundamentally good, whether bereft 
of all ornament or whether endowed with its full 
complement of whatever decoration is used; its in- 
herent goodness is not dependent upon ornament. It 
is the function of ornament and all manner of decora- 
tive detail to accentuate and give additional interest 
to structural characteristics. Unfortunately, there 
are not wanting those who seem to feel that one of 
the chief purposes of all decoration is to conceal or, 
at least to atone for, the defects of insufficiently 
studied composition,—that the fundamentals of mass 
and relation of proportions can be hastily dismissed 
so long as there is a multiplicity of “features” to keep 
the eye engaged and divert attention from the under- 
lying shortcomings. One is forced to this uncharitable 
conclusion by certain current examples of meretricious 
domestic work,—probably to be attributed in the 
main to speculative builders or obdurate clients,— 


Living Room, House of Newton P. Bevin, Esq., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Newton P. Bevin, Architect 
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where the test of eliminating those non-essentials 
that commonly becloud cursory and popular judg- 
ment would leave but a pitiable residue of merit. And : eqgemee * SPETr 
rigid elimination in designing is one of the surest 
means toward attaining the quality of elegance which, 
in other words, is but the ripe result of choosing 
and combining only what is essential and most ap- 
propriate, and then of discarding everything else. 
The greater part of American domestic architec- 
ture of the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
satisfies this standard of criticism. Directness and 
elegance seem to be common qualities, no matter 
whether the immediate source of inspiration were 
contemporary French or whether the Regency mode, 
then characteristic of England and America alike, 
supplied the underlying influence. The same correct- 
ness of proportions, the same well studied balance, 
the same serenity and poise were qualities distinctly 
in evidence on every hand. Elegance was an asset 
enjoyed by nearly every domestic structure,—almost 
without exception. The small house at Jamaica, in- 
formed as it is by the prevailing spirit of this period, 
partakes of its common characteristics. While not 
following with sedulous exactitude the model af- 
forded by any one French prototype, the architect 
has caught and held the essential qualities of the 
manner in which he elected to work. This after all 
is better, for it insures the preservation of vitality 
and makes the results appropriate to their purpose. An Interior Detail 


Library, House of Newton P. Bevin, Esq., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Newton P. Bevin, Architect 
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The term ‘‘small house” is not loosely applied, for 
here is a house very small indeed. On the ground 
floor it contains a tiny but very dignified entrance 
hall, a large coat room (which is also a passage- 
way from the dining room), a large living room, 
a diminutive dining room, and a kitchen. Upstairs 
there are four bedrooms and two baths. That is 
all, save a laundry in the basement. The walls are 
of brick, whitewashed, and the roof is of black slates. 
The whole exterior is an embodiment of utter sim- 
plicity, but it is the simplicity born of studied elimi- 
nation, not the simplicity resulting from poverty of 
imagination. Indeed, the results of imagination re- 
strained, disciplined and held in leash, can be dis- 
cerned throughout the entire scheme of composition. 

Indoors we find a more cosmopolitan and less 
austere tone of interpretation. The entrance hall, 
paved with squares of black and white marble laid 
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chequerwise, displays a genial note of merriment in 
the eighteenth century Italian console table flanked by 
eighteenth century Italian Directoire chairs with 
melon-striped coverings. Italian Directoire furni- 
ture, despite all efforts to make it conform to de- 
corous French models, could never escape divulg- 
ing the latent, irrepressible blithesomeness of its 
Italian origin. The living room, however, is the 
interior feature of greatest interest. The oyster- 
white walls serve as an admirable foil for the Baro- 
que gilt console tables at each side of the black 
and white mantel; for/the old Italian yellow damask 
curtains at the three full-length windows giving on 
the terrace; for the Italian Directoire and carefully 
chosen early Victorian furniture; for the walnut 
floor; for the bookshelves of exceptionally pleasant 
design; and for the ceiling, divided into compart- 
ments covered with gold paper, displaying originality. 
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Terrace, House of Newton P. Bevin, Esq., Jamaica, N. Y. 


Newton P. 


Bevin, Architect 
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LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHITECT 
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PLOT PLAN, A HOUSE AT PURCHASE, N. Y. 


LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHITECT 
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Natchez, Mississippi 


By WILLIAM P. SPRATLING 


IVIDING two states, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, the river coils in a great silver-brown 

flood at the feet of Natchez. On the distant 
Louisiana shore the little village of Vidalia retreats 
behind protecting levees and presents a curious con- 
trast to the position of proud and unthreatened 
Natchez. Vidalia is the scene of a former crevasse, 
with the surrender of many acres to the Father 
of Waters with but a strip of island and a miserable 
marooned cabin to witness. Crowning the great 
bluffs, fully 200 feet above the rush of the river, 
Natchez rests, secure and perhaps a little arrogant. 
As I stood there on the rim of those bluffs in 
the early morning, intent on the stretch of scenery 
below, there was an impression of something vast 
and, in a manner, suggestive of the wilderness. The 
drop on that side is almost perpendicular, with no 
rocks, but all of stark yellow earth, tufted with 
pine and underbrush and falling away suddenly from 
underfoot. It is the one thing New Orleans, as 
a colorful old river city, lacks,—this quality of the 
earth and of sudden hills,—the high, heavily wooded 
bluffs with the tremendous expanse of moving 
waters and the brown and green haze of Louisiana 
beyond,—as it is always in evidence at Natchez. 
Looking at it thus, the pioneer background of the 
great middle west almost completes itself. One 
can easily vision the enthusiasm of the early pioneer 


builders and of Bienville and his comrades who dis- 
covered this magnificent site. That was in 1700 
and during the days of the Natchez tribe of Indians. 

The amiable voice of a negro laborer interrupted 
my thoughts with, “she goin’ up or comin’ down,” 
and there was some doubt as to whether he meant 
the dingy and almost imperceptibly moving little 
river boat in the distance, with its half-mile of barges, 
or the river itself. These matters of rise and fall 
and all the little daily possibilities have been for gen- 
erations and still are cause for constant concern, not 
only for river people but for all along the Mississippi. 

At the foot of broad-buttressed bluffs and clinging 
to a narrow shelf of soil that is obviously falling 
away before the demands of the river, is ““Natchez- 
under-the-Hill,” a sort of scorned and deprecated 
offspring of proud, aristocratic, ante-bellum Natchez. 
It was this fragment of the old town that was most 
familiar to the roustabout gangs, gamblers and river 
people of a half-century or more ago. Its single 
busy little street originally presented an imposing 
array of prosperous fronts, with dance halls, palaces 
of chance, and even a little red church. Today the 
river traffic is no more, prosperity has departed, 
and there remain but the church, a few old houses 
(with nice iron balconies) and the ferry landing, now 
forming a sort of picturesque preface to the town. 

Natchez itself, as the Exchange Club’s large black 
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The Oldest House - Natchez 


and white signboard at the railroad immediately in- 
forms you, has no less than three strong banks (per- 
haps more by now), two large cotton mills, an overall 
factory, etc., and it possesses a vast lumber mill, the 
yards and great timbers of which sprawl above the 
river and entirely cover a particularly mountainous 
section of the bluffs. Other details of note were care- 
fully listed on this signboard, but the memory of 
faded glories and the wealth of old architecture were 
not included. The charming old houses have ap- 
parently been taken for granted for so long that it 
seems that modern Natchez is more or less oblivious 


of their presence. In these, however, is the thing 
that allures; we have the fragmentary glimpse of an 
antique portico, of shadowed columns and moss- 
covered brick, and there is the constant invitation of 
each corner to be turned, with frequent reward of 
delightful discovery. In spite of the fact that 
Natchez, charming and old fashioned as she is, has 
had her share of abortive attempts at modern build- 
ing and makeshift remodeling, these things are in the 
minority here. One finds the purity of a Greek 
temple, that was once a bank, invaded by a sign 
shop, or marred with a pediment that has been re- 
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Richmond Plantation, Natchez 


covered with tin shingles; a little Colonial residence 
of white simplicity may be found jostled by a row 
of brown and yellow bungalows. Doubtless these 
details of bad taste are unavoidable and should be 
accepted along with the withdrawal of prosperity. 

The town itself contains countless spots of charm, 
architecturally,—sometimes as single houses and oc- 
casionally as several in succession; they.are fairly 
thoroughly scattered through all sections. There are 
several mansions of considerable grandeur, though 
there is little of the pretentious sophistication that 
exists elsewhere. The houses range in period from 
French and Spanish Colonial of the middle eighteenth 
century and earlier to the chastely pure or extrava- 
gantly aristocratic examples of the Greek Revival, 
dating from before the Civil War. Smaller houses 
of simple charm or demure elegance are to be dis- 
covered at almost every turn. About these old build- 
ings there is wrapped that air of quiet and sleepiness 
that must be peculiar to hundreds of small towns of 
the South. It is a quality to be associated with the 
hum of bees in the magnolias, gnarled fig trees next 
to the houses, and secluded lawns that retreat back of 


white palinged fences and that are shaded by 
enormous live oaks with Spanish moss. There is a 
leisureliness in the atmosphere along with kindliness. 
Negroes in passing have much to say, and, for the 
stranger the urge to hurry is here curiously remote. 

The casual visitor will discover a lack of printed 
information in spite of the fact that there are a 
chamber of commerce, and the large signboard at the 
railroad. Almost anyone, however, will give you 
historic facts——of how the French founded Fort 
Rosalie, of their massacre by the Natchez Indians in 
1729, and of the reinforcements sent by d’Iberville 
from New Orleans, 300 miles farther south. They 
are said to have killed more than 700 of the In- 
dians in the ensuing battle, practically exterminating 
this most interesting of southern Indian tribes. The 
rest of the story of Natchez is varied and literally 
loaded with personalities. In 1763 the town passed 
into the hands of the English. In 1779 it became 
Spanish territory, along with the “Florida Parishes” 
toward the south and eastward, of which Natchez 
became the northernmost center of importance. The 
Spanish government was liberal and substantially 
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encouraged settlement and commercial development, 
and Americans found here promise of a great future. 

During the first 40 years of the nineteenth 
century the little town on the bluffs, that had been 
alternately under French, English and Spanish rule 
and that had attained little more importance than 
would naturally belong to a pioneer trading post, 
flourished amazingly. Not only had families become 
wealthy during that period and standards of culture 
established but there had been a constant and vig- 
orous impulse to build. The intensive civilization of 
the community has been realized materially in a 
heritage of splendid houses and plantation homes, 
which are far more numerous here than in any other 
center of that period in the South. It is principally 
in these imposing old places, of which comparatively 
few are to be found in the town itself,—the greater 
number being within a few miles outside,—that the 
visitor or one interested in old things will find delight. 

There are brick Colonial houses and stuccoed man- 
sions of the Empire period; there are houses of the 
eighteen-forties with cast iron “galleries” from New 
Orleans, and Spanish plantation houses of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. Of this last type 
“Richmond,” a plantation house some two miles or 
so from the town, is most remarkable. Here is an 
old house which forms a sort of synopsis of styles. 
Its component parts represent three distinct periods 
of development, including the pioneer Spanish of 
1770, the elegant Greek Revival, and a sophisticated 
ante-bellum type in a wing of severe proportions, 
done in brick. There is naive and rudely propor- 
tioned “Monmouth”; “‘d’Evereux,” with excellent 
wrought iron of the Empire; “Springfield,” where 
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Andrew Jackson was married in 1701; McKittredge’s 
““Elmscourt”; “Woodstock”; ‘Magnolia’; “Windy 
Hill Manor”’,—where Aaron Burr was taken 
prisoner in 1807; the lovely place where Jefferson 
Davis was married and which overlooks the broad 
Mississippi from the magnificent heights above the 
river, as does also “Rosalie” in Natchez proper 
(where General Grant had his headquarters in 1863). 
“Arlington,” dating from 1817, is probably as dis- 
tinguished in its architectural parts as any house to 
be found along the whole stretch of the Mississippi 
River. It is truly “Early American” and bears the 
stamp of genuine refinement in the beautifully de- 
tailed cornice, the doorways, and the finely cut in- 
terior trim. All of these houses may be considered 
notable plantation types, though there are innumer- 
able smaller examples no less charming, including 
the fine old mansions within the township of Natchez. 

These pleasantly prosperous years following 1800 
lasted barely through 1840. There was a combined 
failure of the five principal banks at that time, and 
the Civil War seems to have given the final blow to 
a general commercial collapse brought on by a period 
of inflation. The years following must have been 
barren for many. A pamphlet of 40 years ago, pub- 
lished in Natchez, puts up a brave front as to natural 
advantages, etc., though it is easy enough to read 
drama between the lines in passages such as this: 
“Government was restored to the intelligent people 
without a single act of violence or one drop of blood 
shed. Quietly and peacefully the control of public 
affairs was regained, and the class of population from 
whom danger was most feared acquiesced in the ac- 
tion of our prudent citizens with apparent pleasure.” 
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COTTAGES IN THE COTSWOLDS 


STONE HOUSES OF THE COTSWOLD DISTRICT—THE NAVARRO HOUSE, BROADWAY 


IHE Cotswolds are always a source of delight to the architect, and we often find there the 
inspiration for some of our most attractive small houses. The name of the district ‘itself 
seems to have been happily chosen, ‘Cots’ meaning ‘‘small cottages.” and ‘‘wold” meaning 
“open country, —for here in the rolling hills of the open sheep country there grewup a distinctive, 
indigenous architecture. The style literally ‘grew from the natural use of the workable lime- 
stone that underlies the district, wrought simply by the local artisan according to the tradition 
of the craft and modified by his personal touch and whim. His problem was simple, and his 
solution always direct without becoming either stereotyped. standardized or monotonous. The 
style and type of house and its construction remained practically the same throughout the-dis- 
trict’s period of greatest building activity, from 1550 to 1700 or thereabouts. The changes were 
modifications in detail and variation of a single theme rather than a progressive dev elopment. 
The charm of the Cotswolds lies to a large extent in this fact, this unity of character and 
materials with variety given by the quaint touches in this detail and that,—the finial, gable, 
door or chimney. This architecture is full of vitality, vigor, and interest, with a satisfying 
restfulness that is sadly lacking in our present-day, jarring ecclecticism, with its confusion of style. 
There are characteristics that practically all of these simple. picturesque houses have in 
common. The buildings are nearly always but one room deep, some 16 to 18 feet wide. so as to 
be easily roofed with the characteristic slope, the pitch of which is about 55 degrees. It will be 
noted that the valleys of gables and dormers are never of the ‘open sariees ’ Rooms are 
arranged in one long plan or are added in gabled ells. Access to the upper story sleeping rooms 
is usually by a stair from the main room or the kitchen,—not from a stair hall. Fireplaces were 
a necessary part of every room, because central heating was unthought of, and the hearth was a 
focus of life in the household. The chimneys of the many fireplaces give ample opportunity for 
interest in their architectural treatment, and effectively break the skylines in a most pleasing way. 
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DETAIL, NAVARRO HOUSE, BROADWAY 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 106 
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ENTRANCE, COTSWOLD COTTAGE, BROADWAY 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 109 
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HE chart included here indicates the record 

of construction activity through September of 

this year. The month of August, according 

to figures of the F. W. Dodge Corporation, indicates 
in the 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains new 
construction contracts totaling $552,487,900. This 
figure is approximately 8 per cent under the amount 
reported in August of last year, but it is explained 
that in each of the years 1925 and 1926 there was 
just one month with a contract total of six hundred 
million dollars or over. In both of those years that 
peak month was August. This year three months 
have shown over six hundred million dollars,— 
March, April and June. Obviously, it might be ex- 
pected that August did not run so high because of 
the great preceding volume during this year, and it 
will be noted that August has registered the antici- 
pated increase over July. An interesting fact about 
the figures is that the record of plans filed for new 
construction for the month of August shows a 21 per 
cent increase over that reported in August of 1926. 
All indications point to the fact that there will be 

a fairly active movement in new construction during 
the fall and winter of this year, retaining the stability 
which the industry has been showing for some time. 


ANNUAL CHANGES 


THE BUILDING SITUATION 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF COSTS AND CONDITIONS 


Of course there have been building declines in vari- 
ous sections of the country, including the New Eng- 
land states, the Northwest, and particularly the 
Southeast. Texas has also shown some decline as 
compared with the activity of last year. On the other 
hand, the New York area shows activity approxi- 
mately equal to that of last year; the Middle Atlantic 
states show a gain of about 18 per cent; the Pitts- 
burgh district is about equal to last year; and the 
Central West shows a gain of approximately 12 per 
cent,—all these comparative figures covering the 
period of the first eight months of this year as com- 
pared to the similar period of 1926. The September 
figures just received show contracts let amounting 
to $521,611,000, bringing the total for the first 9 
months within | per cent of the same period last year. 

General business activity is at least maintaining its 
own, if not increasing. The labor situation continues 
on a fairly stable basis, with labor rates being main- 
tained at comparatively high levels, but with labor 
production on buildings reasonably satisfactory both 
as to quality and volume. Architects are suddently 
reporting unusual activity as we enter the fall 
months, and in all sections of the country where gain 
in construction activity is indicated, offices are busy. 


MONTHLY CHANGES 1926 1927 
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HESE various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) Building 

Costs. This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 
materials and labor costs under national averages. (2) Commodity Index. Index figure determined by the United States 
Department of Labor. (3) Money Value of Contemplated Construction. Value of building for which plans have been 
filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp., and Engineering News-Record. 
(4) Money Value of New Construction. Total valuation of all contracts actually let. The dollar scale is at the left of 
the chart in millions. (5) Square Foot Area of New Construction. The measured volume of new buildings. The square 
foot measure is at the right of the chart. The variation of distances between the value and volume lines represents a 
square foot cost which is determined, first by the trend of building costs, and second, by the quality of construction. 
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WILSHIRE BOULEVARD CHRISTIAN CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 
ROBERT H. ORR, ARCHITECT 
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PLAN, WILSHIRE BOULEVARD CHRISTIAN CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 
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THE TOWER 
WILSHIRE BOULEVARD CHRISTIAN CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 


ROBERT H. ORR, ARCHITECT 
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On Use of Color in Commercial Architecture 


By SAMUEL HOWE 


OSSIBLY American architecture, which has 

| Perea: in many fields since first it undertook 
to add to our buildings the scholarly detail of 
the Classic, the Renaissance, and the Gothic, is seen 
at its best in the skyscraper. But the skyscraper 
demands special treatment. Consequently, we are 
by no means alarmed by the fact that the Building 
Department has robbed us of projections, though 
it did this without any great consideration of 
zsthetic effect, but from the necessity of insuring a 
maximum of light for the streets and the lower 
stories of buildings. This bold, free action has left 
the architect in a difficult position. At the same 
time, it is exactly the position in which the man of 
the world desires to see him at. the moment. The 
solution of the problem is well shown in the fine 
buildings, now lining our thoroughfares, which do 
not at all times come strictly under the classification 
of “cloud-ticklers,’ as the Germans term them, or 
skyscrapers in the nomenclature of our own land. 
Is it not the fearless handling of the modernist that 
is here needed? ‘Thanks to the engineer, to the 
limitations of zoning laws and local conditions, to 
the breadth or narrowness of our streets and to the 
demands of real estate operators and owners, the 
architect is compelled to build to the maximum 
capacity of the lot, and the “set-back,” which we are 
delighted to see, is the result. The set-backs form 
terraces which in some cases, where they have been 
developed in a number of family hotels and apart- 
ment houses, can well be classed as “hanging gardens.”’ 
Robbed of his projections, his cornices and entab- 
latures, the very stuff upon which he has fed all his 
life, the architect has but two main sources of deco- 
ration left,—texture and color. How is the archi- 
tect going to tell off-hand the influence of light upon 
color? And just how is the color to be applied? 
The artists of the 10-inch brush have here no place. 
It is work for the ceramist. Here are glaze and 
metallic oxides. Here are chemical compositions, 
which delight us so much, which must be fired upon 
clay, in the form of brick or tile. Some of it in our 
loose vocabulary is called architectural terra cotta. 
Call it what you will,—it is the ceramist who must be 
the saver of the situation. Certainly that means a 
knowledge of color. The laws _of harmony and 
contrast are involved. Whichever way you look at 
the problem, you must see color, not as seen and 
devised in the drafting room, but color hundreds 
of feet up in the air. And this must be used with 


the knowledge that, however entertaining our adven- 
ture may be, we must provide for the diversified 
and ever-exacting nature of our climate. It is 
largely a matter of experiment. To prepare for this 
it is all very easy and natural for us to be told off- 
hand to go to China, or to Russia, or to northern 
Italy. Some attempt to remind us that even in our 
own cities, the southern cities like Charleston, we 
can get, kindergarten fashion, a hint as to the use 
of color worth accepting. Text books have much to 
say about the influence of light upon blue, green, 
orange, yellow, red, when viewed from near or at a 
distance. But what text book tells of the influence 
of the thin veiling of soot, which neutralizes much, 
emphasizes more, and kills jewels we would preserve ? 

The Woolworth Building is a case in point. We 
like it so much as it is that we are not at all dis- 
turbed to hear of the architect’s discussion with the 
owner as to the wisdom of applying soap and water. 
Yet it is consoling to think that as a remedy they 
could easily be applied. Louis C. Tiffany advises 
us to avoid dark colors and to use tones that are 
light when seen against the sky, while Alexander B. 
Trowbridge tells us to consider one or two of the 
newer buildings on Fifth Avenue and beware. I, too, 
find myself opposed to the type of skyscraper 
design which, as one critic recently said, looks like 
a series of packing boxes, placed one on top of 
another. However, the one redeeming feature of 
these buildings is the use of color, which although 
not entirely successful, is, I believe, a step in the 
right direction. Hubert G. Ripley of Boston con- 
siders the American Radiator Building, whether 
seen in the morning mists or illuminated at night, 
one of the most beautiful sights in the world. 
Whether the color effect will last for much more than 
10 or 15 years, he thinks is a question. It is only 
in the tropics, he says, that buildings look well at 
noontime. Here are many structures in our midst at 
which we can look, and applaud as being a step in 
the right direction, or else condemn them as failing 
to utilize color as it should be used in architecture, 

Most architects when approached on the subject 
say it is up to the owner. The owner replies that 
the material is at fault. What shall the material be? 
Have we not tried glazed brick, tile, terra cotta, 
marbles, stones, paints and metals? And with the 
use of each of these materials have we not found 
causes for dissatisfaction? So the buck is passed 
from one man to another. There is no limit to the 
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difficulties under which the architect and colorist 
labor. As Whitney Warren has said, “it is sun- 
shine which we want in place of gloom in our streets. 
We want anything that will contribute to the gaiety 
and pleasure in life,’ and then, with an expressive 
gesture, he held well beyond the reach of any but a 
6-foot giant, a photograph from a model of a 
tower shortly to be added to the new skyline of the 
city. “This last adventure of mine,” he said, “is of 
a brick which will doubtless promote discussion,— 
as in the case of the Vanderbilt Hotel,—a brick the 
complexion and color of the glorious cheek of a 
California girl. Yes, her rosy face will add the neces- 
sary tone and texture. She will be crowned with a 
chapeau of gold, or of copper trimmed with gold.” 

We should regret to have to say that the well 
meaning architect of our favored land has neither 
the ability nor the imagination necessary to under- 
take the task of solving the problem of color in 
architecture, but apparently the architect often lacks 
the courage of his convictions, which he must have 
in order to convince and persuade a client. He who 
hesitates is lost. We want and need a leader, some- 
one who has gumption to go ahead and do something. 

We are exceedingly grateful for J. Monroe 
Hewlett’s opinion that the architects should get to- 
gether and decide what color shall prevail, that is, 
what material shall give the prevailing tone to the 
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entire color mass for the whole block; that the 
interest should be in the building as a whole, or 
rather the block as a whole, rather than to try to 
win the attention of the public by a subtle division 
of the upper story, wherein green, blue and yellow 
compete with each other, in broad horizontal bands 
at irregular intervals. Mr. Hewlett is not prepared 
to say that we should have a red block or a brown 
block, or a blue block, but he thinks that the men in 
general architectural practice would be wise to study 
by the block, and by the mass, and not belittle the op- 
portunity by toying with the skyline on every occasion. 

Chester H. Aldrich, tells us that this color idea for 
the skyscraper is excellent. He approves heartily, 
yet agreeing that of course it is a matter of ceramics 
of some description or other, either in the form of 
coated terra cotta or of colored tile,—tile by prefer- 
ence, because it is more liberal in its color qualities 
and possibilities. The modernists’ recent color con- 
tribution to the subways of New York is worthy of 
regard. Here color has been concentrated to catch 
the public’s attention and requirements. Let us 
hope that this successful and pleasing use of color 
to serve the practical purpose of identifying subway 
stations in passing may serve as a precedent and an 
inspiration for the larger use of color in the adorn- 
ment and beautification of our urban architecture, 
whether it be commercial, domestic or monumental. 


Ornament in Color, French Building, New York 
Fred F. French Co., Architects 
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HOUSE OF W. G. WILKINSON, ESQ., WESTFIELD, N. J. 
R. C. HUNTER & BRO., ARCHITECTS 


SMALL BUILDINGS 


HOUSE OF W. G. WILKINSON, ESQ., WESTFIELD, N. J. ‘ 
R. C. HUNTER & BRO., ARCHITECTS 


First Floor Second Floor 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 

Hollow tile, timber floor and roof construction. 
ROOF: 

Wood shingles. 


Steel casements. 
FLOORS: 
Oak. 
HEATING: 
Steam. 
PLUMBING: 
Complete; water, sewer, etc. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Complete lighting. 


| 
WINDOWS: 
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House of W. G. Wilkinson, Esq., Westfield, N. J. 
R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Oak. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Rough plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Light tinted walls and ceilings; stained trim. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
29,700. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
48 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
December, 1926. 


HIS is an excellent example of a small house 

possessing originality and charm, the exact 

style of which is difficult to determine. It 
suggests somewhat the architectural trend today in 
the design of small houses in England. The use of 
brick for the window reveals, sills and lintels, gives 
a touch of color to contrast with the white painted 
stucco walls. This use of brickwork is whimsical 
rather than picturesque and adds an amusing rather 
than a serious note to the character of the design. 
The planting about the house is an important note 


in the picture. The dark cedars, small pines and 
hemlocks look well against the white walls. The 
form of the house is a long rectangle, so arranged 
that it is possible to include two bedrooms and a 
bath at one end of the first floor. The house is entered 
through a small forecourt upon which opens the 
sun porch. This porch has much the effect of a 
large, well lighted vestibule, as it has on three sides 
casement windows which may be closed in bad 
weather. From the living room open the dining room 
and hallway, the latter leading to the two bedrooms. 
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Entrance, House of W. G. Wilkinson, Esq., Westfield, N. J. 
R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 
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HOUSE OF JOHN TRITTEN, ESQ., UTICA, N. Y. 


SSN 


KINNE & FRANK, ARCHITECTS 


HIS illustration shows the front elevation of 
this small brick country house. The arcade with 
three openings marks the entrance to the house, at the 
right of which there is the small bay window of the 
breakfast room. Although a two-story house, the roof 


fl 


UPPER PART 
OF LIVING 
ROOM 


is carried down sufficiently low to give the impres- 
sion of a story anda half. The tall living room chim- 
ney at the left of the front elevation serves to bal- 
ance the high gable of the service end of the house. 
large living room, which occupies the entire 
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House of John Tritten, Esq., Utica, N. Y. 
Kinne & Frank, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

3rick. 
ROOF: 

Slate. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood sash and casements. 
FLOORS: 

Oak. 
HEATING: 

Vapor steam. 


wing, is open to the rafters. The dining room, which 
is located at the middle of the house, has windows on 
two sides. On the garden side the windows open 
onto a flagged terrace. In addition to the main rooms 
and the service department there are on the first 
floor a bedroom and bath and a room called the 
“den,” which opens into the passageway leading to 
the garage. These rooms make an excellent bachelor 


Terrace 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Pine, enameled. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Semi-rough, glazed. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
SPR) 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 


51 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
April, 1926. 


suite. On the second floor two large bedrooms, a 
large bath, store room and a spacious closet occupy 
the center portion of the house. This second floor is 
reached not only by the main stairway but also by 
a service stairway. It is possible, therefore, that one 
of these bedrooms may be for the use of servants. 
The design as a whole shows a straightforwardness 
and purpose devoid of any attempt at the bizarre. 


Living Room 


House of John Tritten, Esq., Utica, N. Y. 


Kinne & Frank, Architects 
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HOUSE OF JAMES CASSIDY, ESQ., FOREST HILLS, N. Y. 
THOMAS C. ROGERS, ARCHITECT 


LTHOUGH square in plan, this small house in 
stucco and half-timber has the appearance of 
length. This effect is obtained through the treat- 


ment of the sun porch at one end of the house, 
over which a high gabled roof has been carried up, 
similar in slope to the roof of the main house. The 


overhang of the second floor gives a line of shadow 
which still further heightens the horizontal rather 
than the vertical effect of the design. The entrance 
door is placed in a gabled wing at the left of the 
front elevation. This entrance leads into a 
vestibule, off of which open a lavatory and coat 


door 


PANTRY 


First Floor 


Second Floor 
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House of James Cassidy, Esq., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Thomas C. Rogers, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 

Terra cotta tile and frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Stucco, brick and wood trim. 
ROOF: 

Tile. 
WINDOWS: 

Casement and double-hung, wood. 
FLOORS: 

Clear white oak; porch, tile. 
HEATING: 

Vacuum steam system. 
PLUMBING: 

Fixtures and brass pipe. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Living portion in oak; bedrooms and service 
portion in white wood. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Rough-textured walls with dark oak woodwork 
in living portions ; bedrooms in stippled paint. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
40,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
70 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
February, 1925. 


3ack of the entrance vestibule is a stair hail. 
The living room occupies the center portion of the 
first floor. Into this room the sun porch opens at 
one end and the dining room at the side. Between 
the dining room and the kitchen is a combination 
pantry and breakfast alcove. The plan is convenient 


closet. 
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Garden Front 


and logical and sufficiently original to be interesting. 
The very high roof makes possible three excellent 
bedrooms and two baths on the second floor. The 
high pitched roofs of the farmhouses of northern 
France afford a precedent when rooms of some 
height are desired on the second floor of a small house. 
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Main Entrance 


House of James Cassidy, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Thomas C. Rogers, Architect 
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HOUSE OF CHESTER LINDSAY CHURCHILL, ESQ.. WABAN, MASS. fe 
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CHESTER LINDSAY CHURCHILL, ARCHITECT 


T is not always easy to c’assify the modern small 

house. To the average layman the use of stucco 
and half-timber connotes the English style. Mis- 
takes are so often made that it seems far better to 
give up all attempts at deciding under which of 
several stylistic classifications a house may be placed. 
This example of a small house shows a rectangular 
design so treated that all feeling of formal rigidity 
is lacking. Low continuous dormers break the roof 


lines on both front and garden elevations. This type 
of continuous dormer provides excellent headroom 
in the second story, and at the same time does not 
detract from the cottage quality in the design. The 
length of the entrance front is broken by a tall, thin 
gable wing in which are located part of the kitchen 
and the service hall. A stucco-covered wall, which 
extends out from this bay, conceals and encloses the 
service entrance, and assists somewhat in prolonging 
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House of Chester Lindsay Churchill, Esg., Waban, Mass., Chester Lindsay Churchill, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : 

Wood frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Plaster, cypress and oak finish; brick chimney. 
ROOF: 

Graduated slates of varying tones. 
WINDOWS: 

Double-hung, triple-hung, and casements, wood. 
FLOORS: 

Oak ; tile in service portion; marble in entrance 

vestibule; slate in toilet. 

HEATING: 

Vapor system. 
PLUMBING: 

Brass piping ; 


automatic gas hot water system. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Wiring; specially designed wrought iron fix- 
tures in main part of house. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Oak, with Italian ceiling in living room, and 
paneled chestnut doors in main part of house. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Walls stained in warm ochres and waxed. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: ; 
Plaster walls; wood paneled doors, wood trim, 
paneled ceiling in living room. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
28,500. 


the horizontal lines of the design. On the rear or 
garden elevation a long window extending to the 
floor at the south end of the living room and a spa- 
cious dining room bay window serve to prevent any 
monotony of the design. Although the eaves are 
kept rather high, the overhang is such that deep and 
pleasing shadows are cast over the stucco walls 
below. The compact and comfortable plan is char- 
acteristic of the work of a well trained architect. 
One of the interesting features of this plan is the 
arrangement of the coat room and lavatory, which 


open off the entrance vestibule. Although there is 
no pantry between the dining room and kitchen, the 
connection is through a passageway, thus preventing 
odors from reaching the dining room. The plan of 
the second floor is equally compact and well ar- 
ranged. Two large bedrooms, two small bedrooms 
and two baths make up the layout of this floor. A 
dressing room connects the two larger bedrooms, 
out of which an enclosed stairway connects with the 
attic. Notwithstanding its simplicity, the house has 
a very cheerful, homelike quality, too seldom found. 


Garden Front, House of Chester Lindsay Churchill, Esq., Waban, Mass. 
Chester Lindsay Churchill, Architect 
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House of Clarence H. Michael, Esq., Utica, N. Y. 
Kinne & Frank, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : 

Brick veneer and stucco. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Stucco, stone masonry and half-timber. 
ROOF: 

Purple and green slates. 
WINDOWS: 

Steel sash and casements. 
FLOORS: 

Oak. 
HEATING: 

Vacuum steam. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Oak, English design. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Rough plaster. 

INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Painted and glazed. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
50,000. 

COSTS PERS CUBIG-FOOR: 
About 50 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
Spring of 1927. 


MONG the several examples of small houses 
A designed in the English style which are shown 
in the Small Buildings Section, this in Utica has 
points of interest. The general proportions of the 
building as well as the roof lines are good. The 
stone wall adds interest to the design as a whole, 
and is well tied in to the front elevation. The man- 
ner in which stone and brick are used indicates an 
obvious attempt at the picturesque. It is presumed 
that this treatment is intended to produce an artistic 
effect, but the result does not seem to justify the 
amount of.care and trouble involved. The first floor 


Main Entrance 


has a good sized living room and dining room and 
a kitchen and service entrance on the front of the 
house. The omission in as large a house as this of 
a pantry is perhaps unusual. At the right of the 
entrance hall steps lead down through an entryway 
to another large room-open to the rafters. The 
stone chimney breast and rough plaster of this room 
give a note of informality, but that there is no fire- 
place in either the living room or dining room seems 
unfortunate. On the second floor there are three 
large bedrooms and two baths. The plan of this 
house is suited to the requirements of a small family. 


An Interior Detail 


House of Clarence H. Michael, Esq., Utica, N. Y. 
Kinne & Frank, Architects 
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PETER A. TIAGWAD, ARCHITECT 
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House of John R. Humma, Esq., Saddle River, N. J. 
Peter A. Tiagwad, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Local fieldstone. 
ROOF: 
Shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
Steel casements. 
FLOORS: 
Double; finish floor of oak stained 
Kitchen and bath laid with cork. 
HEATING: 
Boiler and radiators; all pipes insulated. 
PLUMBING: 
Brass piping and standard fixtures. 


dark. 


IELDSTONE, laid up to a fairly flat surface, 

has been combined with half-timber and stucco 
in this small country house. The character of the 
stonework gives a rough texture to the wall surface 
which contrasts well with the dark stained trim and 
stained shingle roof. The house is long and low in 
character, spreading out over the site in picturesque 
fashion. A large living room, which occupies the 
entire wing of the house, is open to the rafters. 
The main stairway, which starts in the entrance 
hall, breaks through the wall of this living room, 
making an architectural feature across one side and 
forming a wide balcony across one end. From this 
balcony the principal bedroom of the house is 
reached, and beyond is a small guest room with a 
bath. These rooms are also reached by a small 
stairway leading down to the garage. The kitchen, 
which occupies the center of the first floor, is much 
larger than is usually found in a small country 
house. Part of this kitchen extends through to the 


Entrance 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Water pump; washing machine; refrigeration. 
INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Oak throughout, especially detailed. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Lumpy sand finish, rubbed down. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Kitchen painted ; bedrooms lacquered. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
36,164. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
57 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
December, 1926. 


living room, where a door under the stairway makes 
it possible to use one end of the living room for 
dining purposes. Back of the kitchen and connect- 
ing with both the living room and living terrace is a 
large covered porch where meals may be served in 
warm weather. Beyond the kitchen are a servant's 
bedroom and bath and a garage of unusual shape. 
Although wide enough for only one car, the depth 
is so great that two cars may be accommodated, one 
behind the other. From the architectural point of 
view this long, narrow garage has a distinct pic- 
turesque value. From the entryway which connects 
the garage with the covered living porch, a stairway 
leads up to the floor above. This arrangement is 
convenient, as it makes it possible for the owner of 
the house to reach his room on the second floor 
after housing his car without going through the 
main part of the house. On the whole, the plan is 
quite amusing, although as will be readily seen, it is 
distinctly adapted to a family without children. 


House of John R. Humma, Esq., Saddle River, N. J. 
Peter A. Tiagwad, Architect 
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HOUSE OF GUY ROBINSON, ESQ., DOUGLAS MANOR, N. Y. 
ALFRED A. SCHEFFER, ARCHITECT 


iN PROJECTING entrance porch and stair bay 
relieve the rectangularity of the front eleva- 
tion. The continuation of the roof slope over the 
entrance vestibule is a good architectural feature, 
composing well with the gable roof over the stair- 
way. It is a little unfortunate that a sunken window 
had to be placed in the roof above the entrance 
porch. This is one of those cases where the interior 
arrangement of a house seriously affects the exterior 
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First Floor 


design. The roof of this house is so attractive that 
no windows should have been cut into it. Noalterna- 
tive, however, seems possible, unless the walls of the 
house had been high enough to include a second 
story window below the overhang of the roof. 
Dormers, of course, might have been used, but even 
they would have broken the fine roof lines. The 
stucco is excellent in texture and combines well with 
the rough-hewn half-timber work. The diamond- 
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Second Floor 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATICNS 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco: half-timber. 

: ROOF: 

Rough slates. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood casements. 
FLOORS: 

Oak. 
HEATING: 
Steam. 


shaped panes in the window of the entrance vesti- 
bule are so appropriate to this type of house that 
one might wish that all of the windows had been 
casements of this type. Nothing gives more scale 
or character to a small English house than leaded 


Entrance Detail 
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House of Guy Robinson, Esq., Douglas Manor, N. Y. 
Alfred A. Scheffer, Architect 


November, 1927 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Plain. 
INTERIOR WALL TREATMENT: 
Walls papered; sand-finished in portions. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
26,708. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
53 cents. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION : 
1923. 


casements in either diamond or rectangular panes. 


The plans show thought and careful study. The 
living room is spacious, and the dining room of 
ample size. Both of these rooms open into a foyer 
or small square hall which connects with the kitchen. 


Service Wing 


House of Guy Robinson, Esq., Douglas Manor, N. Y. 
Alfred A. Scheffer, Architect 
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HOUSE OF EDWARD T. CHILDS, ESQ., LARCHMONT, N. Y. 
AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT 


Photos. Amemiya 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS FLOORS: 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: Wood stained. 
Frame. HEATING: 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: Great 
Stucco. 
INTER : 
ROOF: . IOR WALL FINISH 
ited Painted. 
WINDOWS: INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 


Wood. Paint. 
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Carden Front, House of Edward T. Childs, Esq., Larchmont, N. Y. 
Aymar Embury II, Architect 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE |i 


Boodle’s Club, London 


OODLE’S CLUB, built by Robert Adam in 
1775, is among the earlier of the palatial clubs 
for which London has achieved an enviable re- 
nown. Both in external symmetry and internal com- 
fort, it represents the spirit of the dignified and 
prosperous set which constitutes its membership, in 
that it is a quiet and dignified building. The fact that 
it was designed in that period when Georgian archi- 
tecture had passed the experimental stage and settled 


a4 Degg £ 
rites » : 


down to aristocratic conservatism accounts for its 
excellence. The club reaches the height of its architec- 
tural perfection in the salon on the second floor. 
Here we find Adam at his best in the well designed 
proportions and fineness of detail. At one end of the 
room is the Palladian window, better known from the 
exterior, but equally as well done on the interior. 
Other details fully as interesting are the marble man- 
tel and the ornament on doors, pilasters, and ceiling. 
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Wall and Mantel, Boodle’s Club, London 
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FOLDER-WAY adds utilit 


to Pp blic buildi 4 
N BUILDINGS of a public characy . and’ quickly reconverts them for indi. 
ter, where rooms must often do dou- vidual use. Doors fold out of the way— 
a a! . . 
ble duty, FoldeR-Way. partition door  noiselessly and smoothly —all in one 
hardware makes it possible to utilize direction, to either side. 
floor space to a maximum advantage. FoldeR-Way economizes in valuable 
Almost automatically, FoldeR-Way space—important in these days of 
converts any number of small rooms into high land values. Write us for full par- 
one for general gatherings, and as easily __ ticulars. 
bY y 
icnaras-Wi1icox’ 0 
/ a e 
“A Hanger for any Door that Slides,’ 
New York ° AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. Lae * Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 
Minneapolis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 
Montreal +» RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT, * Winnipeg 
In this installation, 
doors fold to either Largest and. 
side. Weight is carried most complete line 
by ball-bearing hang- 
of door 


ers running on over- 


head track. hardware made 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Minor Buildings of Brittany and Normandy 


A Review of Provincial French Types 


S the author points out in his introduction, “the 
A. smaller buildings and particularly the smaller ex- 
amples of domestic architecture of any district 
have a fascination due not alone to the fact that they are 
particular witnesses to the life of the times in which they 
were built, but even more to the fact that they have an 
intimate appeal to a great majority of people. The 
larger and more monumental work will be admired, but 
when the smaller and more picturesque work is at hand 
an intimate relation arises immediately, together with a 
certain desire to possess something similar. There are 
few persons, regardless of how formal may be their 
general mode of living, but have a latent desire for at 
least a period of simple informality, while for the vast 
majority, circumstances of one kind or another have 
imposed upon them more or less simplicity of living.” 
If Mr. Foster needed any convincing excuse for the 
publication of his book, that excuse could be found in 
his own words just quoted. As a matter of fact, he 
needs no excuse, and the existence of the volume is 
fully justified by the excellence and variety of the 
material it contains. Any book, indeed, is more than 
welcome if it tends to the betterment of small house 
design, whether the scope of such design be. rural, 
suburban, or for the closer limits of the city. Despite 
all that has been accomplished in this direction,—and 
much substantial progress has been made within the 
past few years,—a more general consciousness of oppor- 
tunity and a keener sense of responsibility need still to 
be aroused in order to lessen the number of small house 
atrocities that continue to be perpetrated on every hand. 
From sheer force of numbers, the small house is bound 
to give the prevailing architectural tone to any given part 
of the country. It is vitally important, therefore, that 
the character of the small house should be a subject of 
concern, not to architects alone but also to the general 
lay public. Fortunately, Mr. Foster’s volume, besides 
presenting abundant subject matter of immense sug- 
gestive value to the architect, is well calculated to excite 
both the interest and admiration of cultivated laymen 
with an intelligent outlook upon architectural affairs. 
To design and execute creditably a house patterned 
in the picturesque, informal manner of any local tradi- 
tional type,—whether French or British, Spanish or 
Italian—is a far more difficult matter than it is to 
follow acceptably all the methods and peculiar niceties 
of some familiar and well established mode. It. requires 
not only a broader knowledge of all manner of minutiz 
but also a peculiarly sympathetic grasp of all the condi- 
tions out of which the type chosen as a working basis 
was evolved. Furthermore, it calls for a clear percep- 
tion of the essentials underlying the desired picturesque 


quality ; otherwise the result is likely to bear the stamp 
of affectation and prove a source of satisfaction only 
less ephemeral than a piece of stage setting. As Mr. 
Foster aptly observes, “a good picturesque design is 
difficult to achieve because of the very anomaly of 
the two words. ‘Picturesque’ rather precludes ‘design.’ 
It is more accidental, with various parts added by chance 


‘and because of definite requirements; it depends for its 


charm more on mass and texture and color than on 
symmetry and detail. To be sure, there is always a 
certain amount of balance, but it is that balance which 
comes as a natural result of the instinctive desire for 
order and repose rather than as the result of studied 
design,’’— and particularly true of French architecture. 

With the foregoing considerations ever in mind, a 
close study of the churches, cottages, town groups, 
manor houses and farmhouses illustrated in this volume 
cannot fail to be immensely profitable. Every drawing 
and half-tone will bear repeated scrutiny and analysis; 
each inspection will yield a fresh store of stimulating 
suggestion. The 84 plates contain over 130 half-tones 
and ten drawings by Mr. Rosenberg, presented in his 
customary fascinating and convincing manner. The 
subjects illustrated are all in Normandy and Brittany 
and display a striking diversity of types not easily to 
be paralleled elsewhere in France within a like territorial 
compass. As might be expected, Normandy holds the 
majority of these varied types. The whole region, as 
the author indicates, is peculiarly rich in domestic archi- 
tecture instinct with sincerity and simple straightfor- 
wardness,—architecture that is purely ingenuous and 
not at all “on parade,”—but it is impossible to agree with 
his statement that Normandy contains but “few fine 
town houses and few real chateaux.” The great 
chateaux of the Loire valley,—the chateau country, par 
excellence,—one does not expect to find multiplied over 
the face of the entire country, of course, but hidden 
away in secluded valleys are many chateaux that are 
veritable gems, and they can hold their own with any- 
thing in chateaudom, in quality if not in size. Much of 
the charm of Norman small domestic architecture de- 
pends upon the materials and the way they are used, 
the textures secured, and the colors shown in the en- 
semble. Mr. Foster’s notes on materials, textures and 
colors, therefore, will prove an especially useful feature 
of the book and will materially aid the designer in catch- 
ing the spirit which animates this particularly delightful 
and yet highly elusive type of domestic architecture. 


JCOTTAGES, MANORS AND OTHER MINOR BUILDINGS 


OF NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. By William D. Foster, 
with Ske’ches by Louis C. Rosenberg. Text and 84 pp., of 
plates, 10% x 13% ins. Price $10.00 Net. The Architectural 
Book Publishing Co., 31 East 12th Street, New York. 
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GRADE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS; BOOK II 


i fas no department of architecture have the last ten 
years seen quite the progress which has been made 
with schoolhouses, a class of buildings of the first im- 
portance, since they exert a strong influence upon their 
communities, and by their architectural excellence or the 
lack of excellence they elevate or lower the architectural 
standards of entire districts. Study of school structures, 
particularly at the hands of a group of well known archi- 
tects, has resulted in their being given a high degree of 
architectural distinction and dignity in the way of de- 
sign, while study directed toward their planning and 
equipment has led to their being practical and convenient 
far beyond what was regarded as an advanced standard 
of efficiency“anywhere in America even a few years ago. 


Kensington Schoolhouse, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell, eArchitect 


HIS volume, a companion to another published in 
1914, records the results of endless study and experi- 
ment in different parts of the country, summed up and 
presented. By illustrations of exteriors and interiors, 
by floor plans and carefully written descriptions and 
articles by well known architects and educators, the pres- 
ent high standard of schoolhouse design is made plain, 
and these results which have been achieved by a few 
architects and school boards are thus made possible to 
all architects who are interested in schoolhouse design. 
The compiler has selected from almost 1000 exteriors 
and floor plans the school buildings to be illustrated, 
and the volume records “a process of innovation and 
elimination, namely, the introduction. from time to time 
of features which have been deemed desirable and prac- 
tical, and the elimination of things which, owing to 
changed school methods, are no longer required.” 


400 pages; 7% x 104% inches 
Profusely Illustrated; Price $10 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF DECORATIVE WALL TREAT- 
MENTS. By Nancy McClelland. 273 pp. 8 illustrations in 
color; 211 in black and white, 8% x 6% ins. Price $10. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
N the modern revival of interest in the different arts, 

one of the most fascinating subjects is that which 
deals with decorative wall treatments, an art which has 
known its periods of inception and growth, dating back 
to the time of the Pharaohs, 4,000 or 5,000 years ago, 
until between the thirteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
wall treatments reached their highest development and 
were most important in aiding interior architectural ex- 
pression. Research into the phases of interior wall decora- 
tion provides matter of interest and is of great impor- 
tance to the modern world of architecture and decoration. 

Among the various wall treatments which have been in 
use, wood paneling was greatly favored in England in 

Tudor and Stuart days, and became very popular here 

in America, as also was it the most important feature of 

Louis XV walls, usually made of oak or pine in curving 

panels, painted in delicate and vivacious colors. Mural 

painting, introduced to the modern world in the first half 
of the fifteenth century by such masters as Raphael, 

Veronese, Titian and Tintoretto, became architectonic in 

character. Mural paintings became huge pictures framed 

in architecture. The use of simili-architecture made its 
way into other countries. The first attempt at mural 
decoration in America came with the use of stenciled 
borders in simple designs followed by what are known as 
“American frescoes.” These paintings were largely 
naive landscapes with many trees, birds, flowers and pic- 
ture subjects. Although the art of fresco painting be- 
gan before the Christian era, its greatest development 
for decorative purposes commenced in Italy in the 
thirteenth century, Giotto being the most eminent fresco 
painter of this age, followed by Masaccio, Fra Filippo 

Lippi and Botticelli in the fifteenth century. Marbleizing, 

the art of veining or graining in imitation of marble on 

plaster, slate, wood, iron and glass, was another form of 
wall treatment which was used extensively in Italy dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The great 
master, Raphael, made use of marbleizing in the Stanze 
of the Vatican, where cost was not a matter of much 
consideration. In Italy in the seventeenth century, when 
real marble could not be procured or afforded, dadoes, 
cornices, pilasters, and other architectural features of 
wood and stucco were marbleized in a fashion to deceive 
the most critical eye. Much architecture was painted 
illusion, instead of being actual construction. Wherever 
there were great plaster wall spaces not covered with 
frescoes, figures or landscapes, painted architecture be- 
came common, especially in Tuscany, and so perfectly 
were these architectural schemes carried out that they 
seemed actually in relief. Cornices, pilasters, niches with 
figures and pediments over doors, were done in light and 
shadow in the most convincing and reassuring manner. 

In this volume Miss McClelland has handled with the 
utmost deftness a fascinating subject, and far from be- 
ing technical for the layman, it is, nevertheless, inval- 
uable to the technician. The author has given us many 
elaborate schemes of decorative wall treatments, among 
which will be found certain eleménts capable of being 
transplanted into our own dwellings. Among these, use 
of tiles for wall decoration is perhaps the oldest, adopted 
from the Orient in the fifteenth century by Spain and 
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A reproduction of this rendering by Hugh Ferriss, suitable for framing, will be mailed free of 
cost to any architect 


STEEL SPANS THE YEARS 


Srructuray steel will last indefinitely. No 
other building material can be erected with 
such certainty of safety, security and continued 
usefulness. No other building material so 
easily and economically postpones a structure’s 
obsolescence. Steel is the modern building medium . . . 
flexible, durable, truly permanent. 

Steel has proved strength—known durability 
time does not destroy them. In the opinion of leading 


mere RICAN. INSTITUTE. OF 


and 


engineers, steel structures given reasonable care will never 
be seriously affected by exposure. 

The easy adaptability of structural steel . . . its re- 
markable flexibility as a building medium often saves 
the cost of replacement by permitting extensions, alter- 
ations, or complete remodeling to keep a structure modern. 

If you build for permanence, you must know steel. Send 


for your complimentary copy of the fact-book “sree. 
NEVER Falts’ (A. I. A. File No. 18). 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INec. 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry of the 
United States and Canada. Correspondence is invited. 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Bertram Grosvenor 


Goodhue 


Architect and Master of Many Arts 


ERHAPS no architect who ever lived in America 

built up more of a personal following than Bertram 
G. Goodhue. His was one of the two or three names 
which came instantly to mind when Gothic ecclesiastical 
architecture was mentioned, and his churches, many and 
prominent, have exerted their influence upon ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture all over the world. But Mr. Goodhue 
was equally talented in other and quite different ways. 
He well knew how to handle architecture of entirely 
other kinds, and his drawings, book plates, illustrations 
and type faces were of such note that they all but com- 


pete with his work as an architect of Gothic churches. 


HIS volume constitutes a record or review of Mr. 

Goodhue’s achievements in many fields. Those 
who collaborated or worked with him have contributed 
to its text, and its illustrations set forth the excellence of 
his work in all the arts of which he was an acknowledged 
master. Itisa magnificent and authoritative work, issued 
by the Press of the American Institute of Architects. 


Text and}273 Plates, 11 x 14 inches 
Price, $30 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Holland, countries which have made the most lavish use 
of tiles, and it is to these two countries that we owe 
many beautiful tile designs and practical suggestions for 
their employment. Both England and America favored 
use of the famous Delft tiles, which were made in Hol- 
land from the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
and which were generally white decorated with blue and 
yellow. Among the many illustrations in this volume may 
be seen one of an interesting arrangement of old Persian 
tiles; the skillful employment of the patterned wall sur- 
face and its combination with other materials is espe- 
cially notable. The art of making decorated leather be- 
gan with the Arabs or Moors, dating from the thirteenth 
century. Cordova in Spain was the seat of this industry 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and so famous 
did the Spanish industry become that leather hangings 
are even today generally known as “Cordovanes.” 
Today, many signs point to the revival of the decora- 
tive idea. There is a live and healthy interest in archi- 
tectural features, such as wood paneling. Mural painters 
are perhaps more busily occupied than they have been 
for years, and those who furnish us with wallpaper have 
been among the first to feel the stimulating reaction 
against monotone backgrounds that now prevails. Since 
wall paper was developed in the fifteenth century, there 
have not been so many fine designs as there are today, 
beginning with the handsome scenic papers, that combine 
vigor of color with fine motifs in panoramic variety, and 
ending with those showing minute dots and flower petals. 
Many wall papers which depict historical events do not 
cover the entire surface of the wall, but are used very 
effectively in panels, as may be seen in certain rooms at 
Fontainebleau. Scenic papers are delightfully called 
“story papers” in France because each is a variegated 
theme, either of some landscape or of some familiar fable. 
Miss McClelland considers not only the various forms 
of fixed wall decoration that may be employed to give 
beauty to a room, but devotes an entire chapter to the 
many forms of movable wall decorations which include 
pictures, mirrors, wall lights and wall clocks, hanging 
shelves, carvings and textiles, whose functions are quite 
as important in their way as are the built-in decorations. 
Scale, balance and suitability are taken into consideration 
as well as color schemes. This volume is unusually well 


_ illustrated with interiors abroad as well as in America. 
\ EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE. By Charles O. Cornelius. 


278 pp., 5% x 8 ins. Price $4. The Century Co., New York. 
TUDY of the origins and development of interior 
architecture, decoration and furnishing in early 
American days received a decided impetus with the open- 
ing of the Early American Wing at the Metropolitan 
Museum. For the first time there was presented upon 
an adequate scale the development of the American in- 
terior, rooms being arranged in the ways which prevailed 
in different localities at different times ; in most instances, 
in fact, actual interiors are used, and the furnishings are 
authentic pieces of the different periods. The guide to 
the Early American Wing, published by the Museum is 
helpful and complete, but something more than a guide 
book has been required for complete study of the Wing 
and its treasures. An excellent and concise history of 
early American furniture correlated to the contents of 
the Early American Wing is what this work is in effect, 
the numerous illustrations being largely from that source. 
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LACQUERS ::--WHY? WHAT? WHERE? HOW? 


\ X 7 HY all this interest in lacquers? Quick drying pyroxylin lacquers 
do effect a substantial saving in time and money and will 
eventually, we believe, replace other interior finishing materials. 


What are lacquers made of? Where can they be used to advantage? 
How can they be applied? These questions are answered in a book 
(A. I. A. standard size; classification 25 B 14), entitled “ZAPON 
ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS.” We will be pleased to 
send it to you without charge. 


: If you are considering the use of lacquers, we would be pleased to 
take up any question which you may care to ask and advise you to 
the best of our ability. We are the oldest, original and largest manu- 
facturers of pyroxylin lacquers in the world and have accumulated, 
since 1884, considerable information about the proper application of 
lacquers on every conceivable type of surface. 


Naturally, we are interested in selling Zapon Odorless Brushing 
fs and Spraying Lacquers and Lacquer Enamels. However, we are 
r | equally interested in promoting the intelligent use of lacquers for 
J finishing interior surfaces, for the success of lacquers in the interior 
c architectural finishing field depends upon the proper use of these 
a. materials. 


. There are many uses for lacquers other than finishing walls, trim, 
floors, et cetera. We have co-operated with architects and building 
managers for many years in the production of lacquers for finishing 
furniture, slate, lighting fixtures, grille work, cork tile, linoleum and 

. other things. 


We can be of service to you. 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Chicago Detroit New Haven Oakland San Francisco Stamford 
: Cleveland Los Angeles New York Portland Seattle Wilmington 


<a> pyrOxYLIN ZAPOWN) cacaurrs <> 


“The Acknowledged Standard of Quality Since 1884’’ 
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TREES IN WINTER; THEIR STUDY, PLANTING, CARE, 
AND IDENTIFICATION. By Albert Francis Blakeslee and 
Chester Deacon Jarvis. 446 pp. 5% x 8% ins. Price $2.50. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

NE of several subjects related more or less closely 
& to architecture which is just at present receiving 
considerable attention is concerned with the selection, 
planting and care of trees. Particularly in rural places 
the presence or the lack of suitable trees goes far toward 
either making or marring the effect of buildings which 
are in themselves good, and since streets in cities and 
towns are ordinarily planted with trees, the subject has 
its application to localities urban as well as to districts 
rural. And yet it is really amazing to see the stupidity 
with which the matter of tree culture is approached. 
In New York one frequently sees young trees _ strug- 
gling for existénce in places where they are surrounded 
by large areas of asphalt .or granitoid pavements, where 
for them to secure moisture and air for their roots is 
absolutely out of the question, or else planted in places 
where, since a subway is but a foot of two below the sur- 
face, growth or even long continued life is quite impos- 
sible; and even in New York’s parks there seems to be 
utter indifference, or else complete ignorance, of the im- 
portance of cutting away from trees the dead wood 
which comes with neglect and which should be removed. 

This work is a helpful survey or review of the entire 
subject of trees and their care. In addition to discussing 
the choice of the best varieties of trees for certain uses, 
it deals with their planting and care, the curing of their 
diseases, the extermination of moths or insects which 


ie 
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threaten their lives and often kill them, the removal of 
fungi, and their proper treatment when they are so in- 
jured by wind, ice, or snow that limbs must be ampu- 
tated and wounds healed. 
tion of architects and engineers as well as of the landscape 
architects, to whom it is presumably primarily addressed. 


THE ANALYSIS OF ART. By De Witt H. Parker. 
6 x 9 ins. Price $4. 
ee wide gulf fixed between public understanding 
and real appreciation of art in its various forms is 
largely the result of misunderstanding of just what art 
is and what it means. Our museums are thronged by 
people who are drawn thither not by curiosity. but by a 
genuine yearning for a closer knowledge of art in its 
various forms, and the lectures and informal talks which 
thoughtful museum officials provide supply for many the 
interpretation of what the visitors see and unlock the 
door which for most people is shut between art and 
understanding. For many, however, if this door is to 
be opened at all it must be not so much by the aid of the 
spoken word as by that of the printed page, and this is 
what has been done by Professor Parker, of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, in a 
volume made up, as the preface points out, of material 
used in lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum dur- 
ing January, 1926. The work does not attempt to offer 
a complete survey of the large field of esthetics, but 
rather to afford study of some of the basic problems of 
the philosophy of art, and to focus interest and attention. 


Yale University Press, New Haven. 


PROVINCIAL HOUSES IN SPAIN 


‘By cArthur Byne & Mildred Stapley 


pares: value Spanish 
types of domestic architecture 
because of their simplicity of de- 
sign and plan and also because 
they are easily developed in ma- 
terials inexpensive and easily had. 
Spain offers a choice of several 
kinds of residence architecture, types 
sufficiently different from one an- 
other to afford considerable range 
of selection, yet all possessing Be 
same strength and virility, the ex- 
cellent lines, the same graceful but 
unaffected grouping, and the dis- 
criminating use of detail which 
renders distinguished so many 
Spanish domestic buildings. 
Houses in various parts of the 
Spanish peninsula, particularly the 
buildings of medium size in rural 
districts or provincial towns, offer 
excellent precedent for use in 
different parts of America where 
climate conditions are about what 
prevail in the provinces of Spain. 


N this volume two well known 
writers on Spanish architecture 
and decoration review the various 
forms which are given to the small 
or medium sie house in Spain. 
To render the work as helpful as 
possible to architects, the authors 
have included many plans and 
drawings of different kinds, details 
of such exterior parts of buildings 
as friezes, cornices, windows, timber 
overhangs, soffits and balconies, or 
of such interior parts of the structure 
as ceilings, fireplaces, doors and 
stairways. Part of the work deals 
with the tiles, pottery, ironwork, 
plaster in relief and the other forms 
of craftsmanship which contribute 
so much to the excellence of do- 
mestic architecture in Spain. It is 
a work likely to be invaluable 
to the designer. 
The book contains text and 190 
plates 12 2x16 inches, and is bound 
incloth. Price $25, postpaid. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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ATHE Y Shades are made any length and up to 16 ft. in 
i Si shu rsts. fe circlehead, segmental or Gothic 

S make them . the most attractive and durable shades 
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A Beautifully Designed 
Room Interior 


is made more attractive when the glare of sunlight 
is toned down to a harmonious lighting effect. 
ATHEY Perennial Window Shades (made in 
seven non-fading colors) are not only attractive in 
themselves, but cast a welcome, soft glow on walls 
and ceiling. Mechanically, they are easily adjusted 
to shade any part of the window, without being 
touched by the hand. No springs, catches or 
latches to stick or get out of order. 


ATHEY Shades serve two purposes—they take 
the place of awnings and are better because they 
can be adjusted to allow light to enter at the upper 
part of the window. They serve as shades, being 
adjustable to any part of the window, and as they 
slide on tight guide wires, they do not flap with 
the wind. This feature saves the shades and elim- 
inates the noise. 


Our New Catalog Sent on Request 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6005 W. 65th Street - - - CHICAGO 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
Detroit: W. O. LESAGE & CO., 410 Donovan Bldg. 


CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d 
270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec 


For 
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Banks, Hotels, 
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Municipal 
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WINDOW SHADES 
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EXCAVATIONS IN ATHENS 


URING October a number of New York 
newspapers made announcement of an un- 
dertaking of considerable interest and im- 
portance to American archeologists. Thus The New 
York Times: “Acting on behalf of an anonymous 
American philanthropist, Colonel Arthur Woods, 
former Police Commissioner of New York, has, it 
was learned recently, furnished funds to the Amer- 
ican School for Classical Studies at Athens to begin 
in the heart of classic Athens the most ambitious 
and costly archeological enterprise ever undertaken. 
“The American School for Archeological Studies 
at Athens has obtained from the Greek government 
concessions, which are now under examination by 
lawyers in this city, granting the right to dig up the 
25-acre site of the Agora, or market place, which 
was in ancient times covered with temples, libraries 
and other public edifices and full of artistic treasures 
described by classic writers. Great buildings were 
erected there by Greek and non-Greek rulers, from 
Pericles to Hadrian. The project to dig this most 
promising of all sites of antiquity has been agitated 
for a century and is now for the first time nearing 
realization. Professor Edward Capps of Princeton 
University, who conducted the negotiations with the 
Greek government which resulted in the concessions, 
has been planning to raise $2,500,000 to carry out 
the project, in a 20-year period or longer, by calling 
for financial help from all the great universities of 
the country and from previous liberal supporters of 
American archeological work in Greece, including 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., J. P. Morgan, Thomas L. 
Chadbourne, the Carnegie Corporation, and others.” 


A FOURTH ANNUAL SALON 


T the Marshall Field Picture Galleries, Chicago, 
there will be held from January 28 to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1928 the fourth annual exhibition spon- 
sored by the “Hoosier Salon.” . The exhibition will 
be open to the work of “any artist born in Indiana, 
any artist who has lived in Indiana for a period of 
five years or more, or who is identified with a group 
of Indiana artists and who returns to that state for 
periodical sketching trips.” A number of cash prizes 
have been offered, and the Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany offers a prize of $200 for “the best piece of 
carved limestone which shows creative design and 
which can be embodied in an architectural design 
either exterior or interior.”” The Executive Secretary, 
in charge of the arrangement of the exhibition, to 
whom application for entries should be made, is Mrs. 
C. B. King, 113 North Homan Boulevard, Chicago. 
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GERMAN BRICKWORK 


ARLY in November there was opened in New 
York an exhibition of photographs illustrating 

the skillful use of brick which has long been made 
in Germany. The photographs are of brickwork of 
both the medizval and the modern periods, and give 
an excellent idea of the possibilities inherent in a 
material which has done so much to render German 
architecture interesting and distinguished. Later on 
these photographs, which form a “traveling exhibit,” 
are to be placed on view in Cleveland and Detroit, and 
possibly in Boston, Hartford, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, Denver, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and probably in other cities, eventually becom- 
ing part of the working equipment of some American 
school of architecture, which will be selected later. 


A RECENT SYMPOSIUM ON; CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 


HE Conference of Church Bureaus and De- 
partments of Architecture and the Home Mis- 
sions Council of the Protestant Churches held 
lately in Chicago a two-day’s conference on church 
architecture. The conference was attended by a 
considerable number of architects, clergymen, de- 
nominational officers and others. Addresses were 
given by Professor Watson of the University of 
Ilinois on acoustics, and by Dr. Von Ogden Vogt 
on art and religion. Other addresses were on church 
organs, stained glass, financial methods, promoting 
building campaigns, etc. The addresses were followed 
by discussion, and an interesting letter from Ralph 
Adams Cram on architectural education was read. 
Stereopticon views of many modern churches and 
floor plans were shown during the two-days’ session. 
The matter of securing well trained architects who 
are intelligent as to the architectural history of the 
Christian Church and who are sympathetic with the 
ideals and objectives of the Church was discussed at 
length, the churchmen claiming that the architectural 
colleges are giving little recognition to the needs of 
the modern Protestant Church, though some give 
attention to problems of chapels for millionaires’ 
estates, circular or octagon chapels, and synagogues. 
The situation was rather sharply criticised in view 
of the apparent utter lack of sympathy on the part 
of the colleges with the Gothic, and also from the 
fact that one Protestant body alone spent $20,000,000 
on new church construction in 1926. The obtuseness 
of church committees came in for a good share of 
criticism by the churchmen, it being claimed that the 
taste of the people is improving, and that the 
churches realize better what they need to provide for, 
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With Telesco, your tenants’ 
offices can be re-arranged 
without interfering with their 
daily routine. For Telesco is 
erected noiselessly — with 
screws! How much easier than 
tearing down plaster or mov- 
ing other types ef partitions. 


have helped him 


LL around him the bang, 
bang of hammers. The 
screeching of hack-saws. The 
crashing of glass. And it was 
so unnecessary! His building 
owner could have avoided it 
by using Telesco Cabinet- 
made Partition. 

With Telesco, your tenants 
can re-arrange ‘their entire 
office without damage or mess 
or interference with the daily 
routine. 

With Telesco, you can sub- 
divide space quickly and 
without any expense except 
labor. 


With Telesco, you can avoid 
misfit sections that stand idle 
in the store room. 

For Telesco is no ordinary 


partition. You erect it, take it down and 
re-erect it with screws, and therefore 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 


In New York 


16 out of 20 new build- 
ings chose Telesco. 


These include: 


Bryant Park 

Fred F. French 
Architects’ 

Hale 

Greeley Square 

271 Madison Ave. 
424 Madison Ave. 
Corn Exchange Bank 
50 Broadway 

60 Broad Street 
Park Murray 

2 Court Square 
Court-Livingston 
Court Montague 
General Motors 
Bank of Manhattan 


without noise. You adapt it 
to any ceiling height from 7 
feet up, because its posts tele- 
scope —hence its name. You 
can re-erect Telesco a dozen 
times or more without dam- 
aging it in any way. 

It is so easy to erect that 
buildings purchase Telesco 
“knocked down,” and employ 
their own carpenters to put 
it up. It is so beautiful when 
erected that tenants are de- 
lighted with its appearance. 
It is cabinet-made from choice 
Driwood Lumber. 

Have you the Telesco Cata- 
log? It contains details of con- 
struction, methods of erecting, 
specifications and full infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 


send it free if you will address our New 


York Office, Dept. A. 9 East 37th Street. 


Driwood Corporation) Elmhurst,N.Y. Representatives in Principal Cities 
! Pp P 


Jelesco 


cabinet-made partition 
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Library Planning 


By EDWARD L. TILTON 


IBRARIES are not exempt from the oper- 

ation of the universal law of evolution, under 

which organisms develop from the simple to 
the complex. Fifty years ago a library was a book 
dormitory, where the librarian slept with his tomes, 
seldom disturbed by the public; today it is a center 
of multifarious activities. In earlier days a person 
would go miles for a book; today it must be within 
effortless reach. The modern librarian advertises 
his wares like a merchant and strives to excel other 
libraries in the registration of readers and in book 
circulation. The degree of service depends largely 
upon location, the size of the community, and upon 
the abilities of those in control, seconded by a prop- 
erly arranged building, planned to accommodate 
readers and books economically and yet attractively. 

Site. To facilitate such service the library should 
be easily accessible to the expected clientele. In a 
small town, where one building suffices, it may well 
be placed on a side street near the shopping center. 
A large city requires branch libraries to bring the 
books within reach of every home. The lot should 
admit of having ample light and air. A site sloping 
from front to rear benefits the basement and facili- 
tates service. Many factors control the choice of a 
site, but the matter of cost usually dominates. The 
bibliophile or dilettante might prefer a shaded and 
befountained park, but business men, on the average 
library board, visualize the world through their 
pocket-books, and the economical site generally wins! 

Determination. 6f Size. The site determined, it 
is necessary to calculate the dimensions and propor- 
tions of the building. The architect should study 
the librarian’s requirements and convert the data 
furnished into a proper solution of the problem, to 
do which requires time and experience. He should 
estimate the size of building possible for the appro- 
priation or, vice versa, compute the amount of money 
necessary to construct and equip a suitable building, 
a structure appropriate to its surroundings. 

The design of a library involves the hygienic ac- 
commodation of the greatest number of readers; the 
housing of the maximum number of books; and the 
architectural expression of the building’s purpose. 
With a given appropriation, it is necessary first to 


estimate the size and quality of the structure before 
developing the plans. Building costs vary in differ- 
ent sections of the country, but an average, which 
will include all items, may be struck on this basis: 
General construction, ex- 
clusive of metal stacks 
Plumbing, heating, electric 
wiring and fixtures.... 
Metal stacks, wood _ shelv- 
ing and equipment..... 
Architect’s fees and allow- 
ance for contingencies. ... 


57 per cent 


13 per cent 70 per cent 


20 per cent 


10 per cent 
100 per cent 
Assuming an appropriation of $300,000, 70 per 
cent would be $210,000. Dividing this by cubic foot 
cost of say 50 cents, gives 420,000 as the cubic foot 
limitation. The height of the building, to include 
basement and two stories, would approximate 42 feet, 
which divided into 420,000 yields 10,000 square feet 
as the ground area of the structure. With the ap- 
propriation of $300,000 we should endeavor to house 
300,000 volumes and to accommodate 300 readers 
simultaneausly seated, allowing 30 square feet per 
chair, which would require 9,000 square feet total 
floor area in the various reading, reference, children’s 
periodical, club and similar rooms. The 300,000 
volumes may be apportioned 250,000 to the stacks 
and 50,000 to shelving throughout the various read- 
ing rooms. Five stories (each of 7% feet) of stacks 
may be contained in the height of the building, allot- 
ting to each story one-fifth of the 250,000 volumes 
or 50,000, which divided by 20, the average num- 
ber of volumes per square foot of stack space, seven 
shelves high, gives as a resultant, 2,500 square feet 
as the ground area probably necessary for the stacks. 
Rather than carry the stacks vertically through 
the building, it is better, where possible, to arrange 
two or three tiers of stacks below the first floor. For 
two such stories the 250,000 volumes would require 
6,250 square feet, and for three stories, 4,166 square 
feet. This arrangement has given satisfaction in 
the libraries at Wilmington, Del., and Highland Park, 
Detroit; (Plates 105 and 98) in the Knight Memo- 
rial at Providence (page 501), and elsewhere. Such 
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stacks can be kept in the darker central part of the 
basement (which is better for books than sunlight), 
thus giving the lighter portions of the basement to 
work rooms, for which good lighting is necessary. 

Properly constructed stack spaces are readily 
warmed and ventilated, owing to the vertical slits 
at the bottom of each tier, whereby air circulation 
is engendered. In a large building, whose cost ex- 
ceeds a million, it is possible to combine both arrange- 
ments of stacks, by extending them vertically 
through the central portion of the building so that 
the periphery of the structure on each story may be 
allotted to readers or workers. An _ economical 
library plan devotes minimum spaces to lobbies, cor- 
ridors, stairways and such “circulation,” and the 
maximum areas to the library proper. In some 
monumental library buildings one-half of the 
ground area is used for walls, halls, stairs, etc., but 
it should be possible to limit them to 20 per cent of 
the area, and yet do justice to their functions. 

In the example under discussion, deducting 20 per 
cent from the 10,000 square feet, will leave 8,000 
square feet, net area, in the basement and first story 
and (allowing for possible light wells) 6,500 square 
feet in the second story, or a grand total of 22,500 
square feet. These areas may be apportioned 
among the library’s departments, possibly on this basis : 


Charging and delivery.......... 1,000 square feet 
The various reading rooms...... 9.000: = a 
Stack (area of two tiers in base- 

ment) -..4...% 05 ab ee Cae 50k we of 
Catalog, work rooms and toilets.. 2,750 “ 
Librarian and staff rooms....... 2 O00 te és 
Lecture room 4.x ..28u eee L500. - 
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The boiler and coal room might be below basement 
level, where in many instances they actually are. 

Provision for Expansion. The size of a library 
building bears a natural relation to the population 
it is to serve. During the pre-war years, the Car- 
negie Corporation’s donations were figured on a 
basis of $2 per capita, but with the increased costs 
of construction, $3 scarcely suffices, except for the 
simplest types. Where a new building replaces 
an older, there is usually an immediate increase in 
the patronage and within 10 to 15 years it becomes 
congested and requires expansion for both readers 
and books. It is well, therefore, to design the build- 
ing so that it may be enlarged. Where such expan- 
sion has not been originally considered, it very fre- 
quently requires considerable ingenuity to secure a 
good result. The plan of the Saginaw Library ac- 
complishes the purpose by changing location of the 
main entrance, which the corner lot made possible. 

Admission, General Control, and Delivery Room. 
“Entrance at grade level” is a slogan with some libra- 
rians. It precludes, however, having a well-lighted 
basement. This presents the alternatives,—less exer- 
tion for the readers or more light for the workers. 
If the lot slopes sharply, both are attained. A library 
building is a “free for all’’ club house with no social 
barriers. Casual pedestrians are allured by elec- 
trically lighted bulletins and by book exhibits in the 
front windows designed like shop fronts. In a small 
library the adult public should enter and leave by 
one main doorway, admitting them through a ves- 
tibule, to delivery room. A separate entrance for 
children may be desirable. The delivery counter, in 
a small library, should be near the entrance,—ample 
space behind being more serviceable than excessive 
area in front; people enter singly or in small groups, 
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but congregate beyond the counter. The delivery 
room is the heart of a small library; its pulsations 
vitalize every part. To minimize the personnel re- 
quired, the control must be centralized by locating 
the delivery (or charging) counter where it com- 
mands readers, book shelves, and entrances. Where 
crowds are served, it is advisable to have a restrain- 
ing rail to keep the people in line by the counter. 

In large libraries auxiliary desks in the different 
reading rooms are centers of information and con- 
trol. A formation that radiates from the central 
counter, like staff officers surrounding their supe- 
rior, is ideal for control and for economy of admin- 
istration. The size and components of every deliv- 
ery counter depend upon the librarian’s requirements 
and vary too much to be detailed here. There are 
three main elements,—registration ; charging or loan- 
ing; and receiving. In large libraries three separate 
counters may be necessary. The delivery space is 
the center of movement and commotion; it should 
be so disposed as to offer the least annoyance to 
those using the reading rooms. An adjacent room 
wherein to shunt garrulous gossips is a desideratum. 

The delivery room should be well lighted, and its 
location may necessitate skylighting, in which case 


“actinic” glass in the ceiling sash will exclude the 


heat without interfering with the light rays. In cool 
climates diffusing glass of various kinds may be 
used. Ample artificial illumination, well distributed, 
is essential. The room should appeal by appropriate 
decoration in form and color. It should contain dis- 
play racks for new acquisitions and informing bul- 
letin boards. Settles are not out of place, and from 
the room may extend “open” fiction shelves, forming 
alcoves where the public may browse, and take the 
selected books to the charging counter to be recorded. 


Delivery Room, Knight Memorial Library, Providence 
Edward L. Tilton, Architect 
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Circulation Department. In a small library this 
department is combined with the delivery room. In 
a large library it may be segregated from the read- 
ing rooms and be provided with a special street 
entrance, as in the New York Public Library. The 
importance of a library is based largely on the num- 
ber of books circulated annually. Librarians of dif- 
ferent localities vie with one another in enlarging 
their respective “circulations,”—sometimes at a sac- 
rifice of the quality of books distributed. The work- 
ers in this department have opportunities of encour- 
aging the use of edifying books. Bacon said: 
“Books can never teach the use of books,” so the 
librarian’s knowledge may happily aid in directing 
the ignorant or uncertain readers to higher ideals. 

Reading Rooms. The comfort, convenience and 
seclusion of the public are enhanced by the proper 
location, arrangement and design of the reading 
rooms. The collaboration of librarian and architect 
is here vitally necessary. The size and shape of 
any reading room can best be determined by plot- 
ting out the furniture. The tables should be spaced 
about 5 feet apart and the same distance from the 
walls of the room. The details are too varied to 
enlarge upon here, since the individual preference 
of the librarian and the requirements differ with 
every locality. But a fundamental condition, ap- 
plicable to every case, is that of maintaining a rea- 
sonable pro-rata cost per reader accommodated. In 
our suppositive problem we have allowed 9,000 
square feet for reading and ancillary rooms, to ac- 
commodate 300 readers at 30 square feet for each. 
The appropriation being $300,000 makes each of the 
300 seatings represent $1,000 outlay, which is less 
than a third of the cost of the reader’s seat in many 
large city libraries, built at considerable expense. 
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The selection of reading room chairs may make space is occupied by the reader of a two-cent paper 
necessary a choice between beauty and strength,— as of a two-dollar book, and newspapers are cheap 
two qualities that do not always combine. The enough for everyone to buy his own. Such a room 
“Windsor” type is attractive, but it seldom with- is likely to become a dormitory for vagrants who 
stands hard usage; the most enduring seems to be seek it for repose rather than for edification. Some 
a chair without arms, with wood saddle seat, and of the large libraries, however, allot space to cur- 
with back, seat and legs thoroughly framed together rent newspapers and storage for the bound volumes, 
and reinforced. The tables should be built up “‘five- for the use of persons with legitimate motives. For 
ply,” with softwood cores veneered with the hard- such rooms high stand-up desks with broad, sloping 
wood selected for the finish of the room —preferably sides discourage loafing. Small libraries may sub- 
oak for service and for excellence of appearance. scribe to their local dailies,—a half-dozen of them 

Shelving. The book shelving should have a fixed can be filed in a section of wall shelving in which 
bottom shelf, 4 to 6 inches above the floor level, with the shelves have been replaced with cleats attached 
the other shelves carried on pins which fit holes in to the sides and sloping from top-rear to bottom- 
the uprights bored every inch apart in height to per- front, with hooks or rebates to hold the files. 
mit of adjustment for different sized books; a basis Periodical space is indispensable. In college libra- . 
for total height is 11-inch centers between shelves, ries, periodicals are cognate to the reference books 
which will give from 6 feet, 10 inches to 7 feet for and frequently impart more recent information. 
a total height of seven shelves including base and They may be variously cared for,—sloping shelves 
cornice. A depth of 8 inches suffices for the shelves for the current periodicals with horizontal shelves 
excepting those for the larger volumes, certain ref- beneath each, to hold the previous issues until ready ~ 
erence books, encyclopedias, and technical works. to bind; or horizontal shelves, 4 inches apart, prop- 
The wall shelving requires no wood backing, but erly labeled for the current numbers with cupboards 
may set against the plaster, unless it conceal heat- below for back numbers. In either case the shelves 
ing coils, in which case the shelving must be supplied for displaying the magazines should be within eye 
with wood backs insulated with asbestos and sheet range of a standing person to be entirely practical. 
metal to shield any books from the heat. Shelving Catalogs. The catalog cases should be accessible 
cannot be properly made by the ordinary mill but to the public, the delivery counter, the reference ~ 
only by manufacturers accustomed to cabinet con- room, and the cataloguing workroom. It is difficult 
struction. This applies to the furniture and tech- to locate them contiguously with all four elements 
nical library equipment throughout. Other concomi- enumerated, so the cataloguing room is likely to be 
tants to the rooms under discussion are dictionary sacrificed. One solution is shown in the Knight 
stands, atlas cases, filing cabinets for clippings and Memorial Library, where the catalog trays are 
for photographs. For atlases and folios, tables with planned to slide both ways. The writer invented this 
sloping tops are convenient. The floor covering of system 25 years ago for Juniata College. It would not 
all readers’ room should be resilient and quiet. Cork — suffice for large libraries, where conflicts would arise 
carpet or cork tile are used largely in many libraries. too frequently between users on opposite sides of 

Newspapers and Periodicals. Newspaper read- the cases. Such libraries must incur the expense 
ing in libraries is generally discouraged. As much of duplicate catalogs; the children’s department, fur- 
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Plans, Knight Memorial Library, Providence 
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thermore, will need its own in most instances. 
The standard tray holds 1,000 cards, or a possible 
1,200 of thinner paper. Averaging five cards to a 
title, there would be required, for our imaginary 
300,000 volumes, 1,500,000 cards, which would re- 
quire 1,250 to 1,500 trays. It is desirable to limit 
the case height to 15 trays (13 are better), which 
would necessitate 84 to 100 trays horizontally. The 
width of trays approximates 61% inches center to 
center. Therefore the lineal extent would be 45% 
to 54% feet, unless in double rows. Some stand- 
ard cases have sliding shelves to rest the trays upon 
while consulting the cards, but this is objectionable, 
since one person obstructs the access to many other 
trays. It is better to have small “stand-up” tables, 
approximately 40 inches high, upon which to set the 
trays, the tables covered with a cork or similar sur- 
face. Separate catalog cases may be required for 
special collections, such as those devoted to music. 
Special Departments. The sub-division of de- 
partments under special heads depends upon the 
demands made upon the library. In manufacturing 
towns it is necessary to have collections of germane 
technical works. Books on patents and patent law 
are closely allied to the technological. Differing 
from these in appeal are the art and music collec- 
tions. Each art folio should be laid flat on roller 
‘shelves. Broad tables with sloping tops are desir- 
able for consulting the folios. Valuable books should 
be in cases with locked doors whose panels may be 
of wire mesh or glass. Thin music scores, if shelved 
upright, require racks with partitions not over 
12 inches apart or with adjustable supports on the 
shelves. Large maps in frequent demand may be 
hung on spring rollers from a “canopy” at the ceil- 
ing. The average-sized maps should be pasted on 
muslin and folded to the dimensions necessary to fit 
shallow drawers designed for them. Photographs 
and clippings should be mounted and filed vertically 
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in cabinets whose deep drawers are provided with 
cloth separators that slide along small rods. Very 
large photographs and pictures can be kept in port- 
folios placed vertically in cupboards with doors 
hinged at the bottom, to afford ease of access. 

Children’s Department. FEver-increasing thought 
and effort are being expended upon this department 
to cooperate with the schools in developing good citi- 


zens. Branch school work has grown to large pro- 
portions. Publishers are specializing in juvenile 


books issued in such numbers that shelf room needs 
frequent expansion. After school hours the children 
crowd to the library, and it is noteworthy that the 
parents of the majority are of foreign birth. In 
Cleveland’s libraries the children must wash their 
hands before handling books, a useful lesson in 
cleanliness, which results in many improved homes. 

Children are restless, and in a library they must 
be segregated from the adults either on the opposite 
side of the building under supervision of the main 
desk, or in another story. If in the basement, espe- 
cial care should be taken to make the rooms damp- 
proof, airy and light. This position permits of direct 
entrance from the outside. If placed in an upper 
story the children should not enter the adult sections 
of the building. The problem has been solved at 
the Mount Pleasant Branch, Washington, where an 
outside stair admits the children to their department, 
divided into separate spaces for the “little folks,” 
the grammar, and the high school grades ( Plate 106). 
The heights of chairs and tables for children are 
proportioned to the users. The standard table top 
for children is 30 inches by 52 inches, the adults’ 36 
inches by 60 inches, dimensions practically standard. 

Club rooms in town libraries and seminar rooms 
in college libraries are essential adjuncts. Advance 
notice to the librarian gives opportunity to prepare 
the books on the given subject, ready at the time. 

Staff Offices and Work Rooms. Comfortable 
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quarters for the staff, including rest room, locker 
room, toilet room, possibly with shower, and kitchen- 
ette, will yield better returns in efficiency and library 
results than those obtained from a disproportionate 
lecture room. A good librarian and an efficient staff 
are as essential to a library as a competent president 
and faculty are to a college, and it is equally im- 
portant to maintain esprit de corps in a library. 

In a small library it is usually necessary to locate 
the librarian’s office within easy reach of the deliv- 
ery counter, but in larger libraries the librarian 
should be more secluded, where he can work with 
less chance of interruption. It is well for his room 
to be large enough to hold a table where the trustees 
may assemble for occasional board meetings, for 
which a separate room is an unnecessary luxury 
except in metropolitan libraries where it may be 
excusable. Combining the librarian’s and trustees’ 
rooms gives space to the former to conduct his work 
in unhampered quarters and to have his documents 
at hand when the trustees require his reports. A 
secretary’s room adjacent, where the callers may be 
received and their business analyzed without unnec- 
essarily interrupting the librarian, is desirable. The 
working space and rooms should be ample to insure 
the proper running of the machinery of administra- 
tion. The order and cataloguing rooms should be 
near the librarian’s office, for convenience of super- 
vision, and should be within easy reach of the stacks 
either on the same level or by lifts. They are 
equipped with typewriters, shelf list cases, shelving, 
and work tables. Good light and air are vital to 
ensure the health of the occupants and to enable 
them to prosecute their arduous work effectively. 
A floor covered with cork carpet or good mastic is 
usually satisfactory, noiseless, and easy to walk upon. 
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A bindery is not necessary except in very large 
libraries, since it is usually cheaper to send books 
out for rebinding; but a room or space for ordinary 
repairs is desirable, and means should be supplied 
for warming the glue pots. Lavatories and sinks 
are requisites in all work or repair rooms. A receiving 
and unpacking room in basement or at grade level 
should communicate by lift with the work rooms 
just mentioned. The lift should be large enough 
to accommodate a book truck and one or two people. 
An electric push-button lift is the most useful. Pas- 
senger lifts for the public are expensive to install 
and to operate and are unnecessary except in build- 
ings of several stories, where upper floors may be 
devoted to exhibition or lecture rooms much used. 

Galleries for Exhibits. Exhibits of paintings and 
historical or other collections have educational value, 
but the cost of space required usually overbalances 
their value in a library. Collections increase by 
donations, often of questionable merit, and with the 
constant growth of the library, a state of mutual 
crowding is engendered which embarrasses both. 
It is better to devote the building to library work 
and to house collections in a separate structure. If 
a delivery room runs through two stories with a 
gallery around the upper level, it is profitable at times 
to utilize such space with museum cases for the ex- 
hibiting of small objects germane to the library work. 
Appropriate paintings, pictures and illustrations in 
the children’s room are always desirable and are not 
to be excluded elsewhere on the library walls if hung 
where they do not attract gazers to the detriment 
of readers. Statues and plaster casts of esthetic 
value are likewise desiderata when properly placed 
in relation to the architecture of the building. 

Lecture Room. ‘The lecture room, unless usable 
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for other purposes, is likely to make the least return 
and should not, therefore, be too large nor occupy 
valuable space on the main floor. For this building 
the lecture room need not accommodate more than 
125 to 150 seats, for which 8 to 10 square feet per 
seat are necessary to allow for aisles and platform 
space. The cubic feet content of such a room, with 
a 12-foot ceiling, would be 18,000, and at 50 cents 
(the cubic foot cost of our building) would repre- 
sent $9,000 as the amount invested in the lecture 
room. Interest at 6 per cent would be $540, to which 
must be added the expenses of light, heat and jani- 
tor’s labor. It is usually better economy to hire a 
hall in the neighborhood for lectures and entertain- 
ments and to omit such a room from a library build- 
ing, or at least to reduce it to very small dimensions. 
In a Philadelphia branch the children’s room is con- 
verted on occasion into a lecture room, a large table 
becoming the platform. The combination works 
well, since the hours of use do not generally conflict. 

Furniture. The furniture will consist of delivery 
or charging counter, catalog cases, bulletin boards, 
tables, chairs, shelving, and the various items of 
equipment for the rooms devoted to periodicals, 
newspapers, fine arts and special collections, as well 
as the suite for the librarian and staff, for the cata- 
loguing and work rooms, and for the lecture room. 
Our building, as before said, is intended to accom- 
modate 300 readers, and for convenience we can 
assume that the tables will be the standard 3 feet by 
5 feet size for four persons, making a total of 75 
tables and 300 chairs. The 50,000 volumes to be 
distributed throughout the rooms will need about 
1,000 feet of bookcases, five shelves high in the chil- 
dren’s room, and seven shelves high elsewhere, and 
will cost about $7,500, if made properly. Metal 
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shelving can be installed for nearly the same price, 
but it is usually not so attractive in its appearance. 

Stacks. As before indicated, the amount of stack 
required may be calculated by multiplying the square 
foot area of the stack room by 20 volumes, if but 
one tier of seven shelves he required; by 40, if two 
tiers be required, and so on. Conversely, if we wish 
to know the size of stack room necessary to house 
300,000 volumes in one tier, seven shelves high, 
divide by 20, giving 15,000 square feet; for two 
tiers, divide by 40, giving 7,500 square feet; for 
three tiers, divide by 60, giving 5,000 square feet, 
and so on. Metal stack construction is an invention 
of recent years, and its rapid development has kept 
pace with modern library demands. There are sev- 
eral makes of metal stacks upon the market, each 
claiming to have special features of superiority. A 
few systems are suitable where the conditions im- 
pose heavy loadings of superimposed tiers, and 
where compactness and strength are desiderata. 
The weight of each tier of stacks, with its comple- 
ment of books, may be figured at 125 pounds to the 
square foot. The cost may be roughly computed at 
50 cents per cubic foot of stack, including floors. 

There are two general types of metal stacks, the 
so-called “standard type” and the “bracket type.” 
There are radical differences in the construction of 
the various makes of stacks and in the use of cast 
iron, steel, and pressed or sheet iron. Before select- 
ing one, a careful consideration should be given to 
the different types and makes, from full-sized models 
or, when possible, from work actually installed. 
Space will not permit of an analytical description 
of the different makes, but general points may be 
indicated, which might aid in selecting a type. 

(a) Narrow upright supports between shelves 
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make for The space of a half-volume 
gained means 1% to 2 per cent increased volume 
capacity; that is, 1,500 to 2,000 volumes additional 
in every 100,000. This gain should be considered 
when the comparative prices of different makes and 
types of stacks are being judged before choosing. 
(Bp) The provision for electric wires and switch 
plates on the stack ends is a point to be observed. 
(c) The method of support for the electric con- 
duits along the stack ceiling is important. They 
should not be wired to small beams, but holes should 
be drilled through the beams to support conduits. 
(p) Many stacks are finished green, the color 
baked on. It is possible, however, to have the stacks 
finished in cheerful, light tones, though they soil 
more easily with the constant use they receive. 
(c) If several superimposed stack stories are re- 
quired, some makes of stacks are to be preferred. 
(er) The usual length of shelves is 3 feet, but 
there is an alternate length of 3 feet, 6 inches, which 
permits an appreciable increase in volume capacity. 
(c) The shelves are usually made of solid sheet 
steel, but there is also a shelf consisting of a parallel 
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series of inverted U-shaped sec- 
tions, connected with separators, 
which is stiffer than the plate 
shelf and which is often used. 
(11) The ventilating slit below 
the bottom shelf, at the floor, 
should be vertical, not horizontal, 
as it is in the older stack types. 
(1) The shelves should be ad- 
justable, every inch in height. 
The story height from floor to 
floor of each tier should be ap- 
proximately 7 feet, 6 inches; in 
some cases it can be 7 feet. Less 
than that allows insufficient head- 
room for the ceiling lights in the 
gangways. The heights given ad- 
mit of seven shelves with an 
average spacing of 11 inches and 
permit the lowest shelf to be 
raised above the floor with a 
vertical ventilating slit, and allow 
for thickness of supporting steel 
and flooring of the tier above, 
which are important details. 
(7) For the stack flooring avoid 
glass, once much used from a 
fallacious idea that it admitted 
light to the upper shelves of the 
tier beneath. The light reflected 
from white marble, painted con- 
crete or similar flooring is better. 
In colleges where the upper: 
classes and the honor men are 
allowed access to the stacks, it is 
well to provide small study al- 
coves, which will be much used. 
These suggestions do not ex- 
haust details to be considered in weighting the rela- 
tive prices and qualities of the different makes and 
types of stacks. To repeat, the lowest bid is not 
always the most economical; the number of volumes 
shelved and the quality of workmanship and service 
should be considered as highly important factors. 
Lighting. The lighting of the library is of para- 
mount importance, and to accomplish a satisfactory 
result it is well to follow the school house require- 
ments and make the total glass area of reading rooms 
equal to 20 per cent of their floor areas. The light 
from the windows will be effective in the room for 
a distance equal to about one and one-half times the 
height of the top of window from the floor. Ceiling 
lighting will be advisable for spaces not properly 
lighted by windows. The spacing of the bays or 
window openings is controlled, practically, by the 
ceiling heights and, esthetically, by the effect to be 
produced, The classic proportions of a window are, 
height twice the width, or in some cases, one and 
one-half times the width. The height is limited in 
a reading room by the distance between the top of 
the wall shelving and the ceiling. In a room with a 
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15-foot ceiling and 7-foot high 
shelving, there will be only 8 feet 
above the shelving or, allowing 
one foot for a cornice, but 7 
feet left for height of window, 
which should be either 3 feet, 6 
inches or 4 feet, 3 inches wide. 
The spacing between window 
axes will need to approach 8 feet 
in order to insure sufficient light. 

Here are two hypothetical de- 
velopments of these suggestions: 

(A) Reading Room, 61 feet 
long by 25 feet wide,—area 
1,525 sq. ft. 

Net glass area, one-fifth of 
1,525, equals 305 sq. ft. 

Ceiling of room, 15 feet high. 

Windows 7 feet high by 4 feet, 
8 inches wide, equals 322% sq. ft. 

10 windows required, six on 
the side and two at each end. 

Windows spaced approximately 
8 feet, center to center. 

(B) Reading Room, 141 feet 
by 35 feet,—4,935 sq. ft. 

Net glass area, 987 sq. ft. 

Ceiling of room, 20 ft. high. 

Windows 12 ft. high by 6 ft. 
wide. 

15 windows required, 11 at the 
side and two at each of the ends. 

Windows spaced at distances 
approximately 12 ft. on centers. 

Note that Room A will accom- 
modate 14 tables, 3 ft. x 5 ft., in 
two rows of seven each, and that 
each table will seat four readers; 
a total of 56 in a room of 1,525 sq. ft. or 27 sq. ft. 
per reader. Similarly, Room B will accommodate 51 
tables in three rows of 17 each, and 204 readers in 
an area of 4,935 sq. ft., 24 sq. ft. per reader. It is 
preferable, however, to allow 30 sq. ft. per reader, 
since some of the tables will be omitted to allow 
room for a possible information desk, filing cabinets, 
dictionary stand, and similar items of equipment 
which the librarian may perhaps wish to install. 

Objection is sometimes made to the “‘prison-like”’ 
aspect of a room lighted only by windows above the 
line of the 7-foot high wall shelving. To obviate 
this, it is possible to introduce occasional small 
“squeezer” windows framed in the shelving. If prop- 
erly handled, these openings improve the exterior 
effect. Or, the window sills may be brought lower 
by sacrificing some small extent of the shelving. 

Artificial illumination is produced by various types 
of electric lamps, of which the nitrogen is one of the 
more recent. The amount of light required may be 
roughly figured at a minimum of one watt for each 
square foot of floor area when a direct lighting sys- 
tem is used. Indirect or semi-indirect lighting will 
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require more wattage per square foot. The net area 
inside the walls of approximately 9,500 square feet, 
that is, 10,000 less the walls, will require for proper 
direct illumination enough lamps to yield at least 
9,500 watts. A number of small wattage lamps in a 
ceiling fixture is better for the eyes than fewer large 
wattage lamps. In general, the lighting should be 
arranged to produce an evenly distributed illumina- 
tion and to avoid bright spots. Illumination by fix- 
tures depending from the ceiling yields good prac- 
tical results. Table lamps for readers are expensive, 
and the necessary floor receptacles prevent the ready 
shifting of tables. In a browsing room stand lamps 
with easy chairs make for comfort, but the combina- 
tion is expensive. Candelabra or torcheres may be 
used effectively in the delivery room. In the catalog, 
work, staff and librarian’s rooms, base receptacles 
must be conveniently distributed. The panel boards 
for the lighting circuits are well located when 
on or near the delivery desk, within easy reach. 

To illustrate a method of computing the outlets, 
wattage and circuits required, we can refer to Room 
B, just described, with an area of 4,935 square feet. 
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Since we cannot foresee whether other than direct 
lighting may be demanded, it will be best to allow 
1% to 1% watts per square foot. There are 11 win- 
dows on the side of the room and two at ends; 
therefore the ceiling outlets can be located on the 
window axes, making two rows of 11 each,—22 
outlets at 300 equals 6,600 watts. If properly wired, 
these outlets may be included in five circuits (1,320 
watts each) controlled by switches conveniently 
placed; although another determining factor is the 
number of lamps on each outlet. If we use 25-watt 
lamps, 12 will be required for each outlet to give a 
total wattage of 300, and local underwriters’ regula- 
tions may require a separate circuit to each outlet. 
The stacks would be lighted by conduit boxes, 6 feet 
on centers, in the aisles between stacks controlled by 
switches at the ends of the stack tiers. In addition 
to the light wiring, allowances should be made for 
an interior telephone system, for public telephone 
connections, for call bells, clock system, vacuum 
cleaner, electric elevator and book lift, and, ques- 
tionably, a pneumatic tube system. 

Heating. Libraries are usually steam-heated, for 
which the square feet of radiation may be roughly 
calculated by the Mill’s formula of 2-20-200, the sum 
of the glass area divided by 2; the solid wall area by 
20; and the cubic feet content of the room, 
by 200. For example, our building, we assume, has 
a net area within the walls of 9,500 square feet by 
a height of approximately 40 feet under the roof, 
which gives 380,000 cubic feet. The glass area equals 
1,900 square feet (or 20 per cent of flood area) ; the 
wall area equals the periphery of the building (150 
plus 70 plus 150 plus 70) ; 440 lineal feet, by 40 feet 
height or 17,600 square feet less the 1,900 feet of 
glass, or 15,700 square feet. This formula will apply: 

ga wa cc 
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2 20 200 
feet of radiation required; ga equals glass area of 
windows and ceiling lights; wa equals solid wall 
area; cc equals cubic contents. Applying this for- 
mula, we obtain the results: 

1900 15,700 380,000 
x——— + oe =3,625 square feet of 

2 20 200 
radiation. If the radiation be concealed behind 
shelving or seats, it should be increased by about 
one-third or say, 1,200 square feet, giving, say 4,800 
square feet, to which add 50 per cent for piping and 
for reserve power on boilers; or 2,500 added to 4,800 
yields 7,300, which indicates the requisite boiler 
rating. The cost of the installation may approxi- 
mate $4 per square foot of the radiation, 4,800, or 
say $19,200. An additional percentage of radiation 
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should be allowed for exposed walls on north sides 
and for ceilings under flat roofs. 

Ventilation. The mechanical ventilation in an 
ordinary library may be limited to the lecture room 
and a possible small amount in the shape of “uni- 
vent” or “direct-indirect” for certain of the reading 
or work rooms. A “plenum” system for the entire 
building is expensive to operate, and experience 
shows that the use of the fan is likely to be discon- 
tinued. The writer has arranged a simple system, 
first tried in Cleveland and since installed in many 
buildings, by which the radiators or coils are con- 
cealed back of insulated shelving with openings at 
floors and at tops of cases to permit the circulation 
of air. When the shelving runs beneath windows, 
either high or low, there is an opportunity to ar- 
range an effective method of ventilation by opening 
the window slightly and inserting a deflector. Even 
with closed windows there is a continual circulation 
of the room air engendered by the spaces containing 
radiators between the walls and the back of shelving 
which act like flues. Chilled by the windows, the air 
is kept moving, which is the secret of ventilation. 

Construction. Statistics have indicated that but 
few modern libraries have been destroyed by fire. ° 
Therefore, in districts where fireproof construction 
is not compulsory and the moot question arises be- 
tween more space if non-fireproof, or less, if fire- 
proof, it is likely to be decided in favor of the 
former. The use of non-fireproof construction has 
increased, however, with the upward trend of prices, 
so that the difference between it and fireproof con- 
struction is much less than during pre-war years. 
Reinforced concrete with pan or slab system is suit- 
able for library buildings and usually costs less than 
steel beams and terra cotta blocks. 

Decoration, Planning is for the mathematical, 
practical mind that unifies the heterogeneous ele- 
ments into a systematic whole. Designing is for the 
artistic spirit that produces an exterior of beauty, 
symmetry and proportion. The architect should com- 
bine the ability to plan and to design, in order to 
produce an appealing result. Artistic decoration and 
mural painting enhance greatly the spiritual eleva- 
tion which a library should propagate, like manna, 
to the hungry soul; but mediocre work is worse 
than plain walls. Appropriate planting enhances the 
beauty of the whole. Shrubs conceal the hard lines 
where the base of the building meets the ground. The 
construction resembles the human skeleton, similar 
in white, black and red man, child and adult, while 
the flesh covering of some may be beautiful and of 
others the reverse. The style may be Classic, Gothic 
or Renaissance, the materials may be marble or 
brick, but it is the spirit shining through that appeals. 
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The Librarian’s Ideas of Library Design 


By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 
Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 


HE architect is the only artist who has to con- 

sider utility. His function is to produce a re- 

sult that will be satisfactory for its intended 
purpose and that will also be beautiful and fitting. 
Not all architects have lived up to this program, as 
no one knows better than the architects themselves. 
In many cases this is by no means the fault of the 
architect but of those whose business it has been to 
advise him regarding the uses of the building. 
Librarians and library boards, I am afraid, will have 
to take their share of condemnation for faults of this 
kind. In the cases of some very notable library 
buildings, no working librarian was consulted at all 
in connection with the plans, and the result was that 
the library boards and the architects were both de- 
prived of knowledge necessary to make a workable 
structure. In one case, indeed, this method of pro- 
cedure cost the library board the tidy sum of $50,000, 
which was the amount necessary to fit the building 
to its proper uses. Following one or two cases of 
this kind, librarians who had the requisite influence 
with their boards have sometimes prepared complete 
programs covering the sizes, number and relative 
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positions of all the rooms in the libraries and re- 
quired the architects to work to these programs, a 
procedure that is really as unfair to the architects 
as the reverse is to the administrators. Obviously, 
the logical method is for the administrator and archi- 
tect to work together, being in close consultation at 
every stage of the planning, so that the result will 
be both useful and*beautiful, the utilities not inter- 
fering with the artistic effect, and the latter not 
hampering the former; only thus can success be had. 

It has been my good fortune to plan a large num- 
ber of library buildings with some very eminent and 
competent architects, and in no case, I believe, did 
any of us have occasion to find fault with the method 
employed. If this is the way things are done, the 
librarian’s ideas of library design will certainly be 
incorporated therein, but I should dislike very much 
to feel that any architect would accept the personal 
views that I am about to put forward as being ap- 
plicable in all cases. In fact I believe that if two 
libraries in different towns are exactly alike, one of 
them is probably a bad library. Buildings should be 
as individual as people and are necessarily so if they 
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fit conditions, local, climatic, social and economic. It 
is astounding, for instance, how little climatic condi- 
tions were regarded by architects of the older gen- 
eration. In my own city, St. Louis, the older type 
of fine residence, designed mostly by eastern archi- 
tects, was almost uniformly designed with apparently 
not the least knowledge that comfort here in the sum- 
mer months is largely dependent on exposure to a 
south breeze. Librarians in the southern states tell 
me that they have there many Carnegie buildings 
designed by northern architects who were unfamiliar 
with the necessities of a summer climate. Discom- 
fort results for both the staff of the library and its 
and both are important to its development. 

Modern Library Purposes. 1 am sometimes sorry 
that we have not adopted a more distinctive name for 
what we call “public libraries.” The word “library” 
connotes, in the minds of many, a mere storage place 
for books, and the modern public library, although 
it is this, is a great deal more. The book, to be sure, 
is just as important as ever, but its reader has be- 
come equally important, giving the librarian and the 
library two units that must be taken into account in- 
stead of A building intended to store books 
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with safety and a reasonable degree of accessibility 
is one thing; to house the vast departments that are 
now necessary to bring about adequate contact be- 
tween book and reader is quite another thing. The 
late Walter Cook of New York, one of the most hu- 
man and appreciative architects that I have ever 
known, once said to me after I had described to him 
the uses that would probably be made of a branch 
library building that we were planning: “Why, this 
is not to be a library at all. It is to be a community 
reading club.” He was perfectly right, of course. 
That is what all public libraries have become in these 
modern days. The club features have become 
prominent, and this fact must be given its full weight 
in future in planning either a central library or a 
branch building. A branch library building designed 
by one of the most eminent of American architects 
is a striking example of his total misapprehension 
of such a library’s use and needs. Having his mind 
fixed on the day when all libraries were repositories 
of treasures which it was necessary to guard against 
theft, he fitted the front windows of this building 
with strong iron bars, such as one sees sometimes in a 
bank structure, while the rear windows were protected 
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by heavy steel shutters. For a community reading 
club, such as this branch library building was in- 
tended to be, these things were, of course, grotesquely 
out of place, and they were ultimately removed. 

Attracting Readers. There are two basic features 
of the modern library which are related to this close- 
ness of contact between book and reader. The 
librarian’s technical names for them are “free ac- 
cess” and “home use.’’ Free access means that all 
or most of the books are where they can be seen and 
handled by the reader as freely as if they were on 
his own shelves at home. The latter means that their 
use is not limited to the library but that they may be 
borrowed and kept for a specified time at his house. 
Both these plans met at first with great objection 
from librarians and were for many years unjustly 
looked down upon. There are still some persons who 
think that a library where the books are carefully 
stored in a place inaccessible to the general reader is 
necessarily superior to one where the reader may see 
and handle them. It ought not to be necessary to 
say that neither of these opinions has any sound 
basis in fact. The old plan had its advantages and 
must still be used in libraries where the books are 
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curiosities or treasures rather than the tools of edu- 
cation and progress. But the open shelf and free 
access are now so much the rule that they have been 
the basis of most of the changes that differentiate 
the new community reading club from the old 
library, and they are becoming more important. 

The differences between the two, in fact, begin at 
the outside. The old library forbade, or at least dis- 
couraged, use by the general public. It was dis- 
tinctly a place for the scholar, and for him alone. 
The new library invites the public, and it is not con- 
tent with this; it strives to attract the public in very 
much the same way that a merchant strives to attract 
customers,—by making public the advantages of 
reading and by letting everyone know what it has to 
offer in the way of books and aids to their use and 
appreciation. To this end it is desirable that no one 
should pass a library without realizing thoroughly 
that it 7s a library and without seeing something that 
will interest him in it and its use, so that he will be 
tempted to enter. This method of attracting the 
public has, of course, been long familiar to mer- 
chants. We see their attractive shop windows on 
every street. No one can pass a shoe store without 
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knowing not only that it is a shoe store but what 
kinds of shoes are for sale there. But there are hun- 
dreds of libraries that are passed daily by citizens 
who do not know them to be libraries; or who, if 
they do, do not realize the advantages or pleasures of 
using them. Locating a library at a distance from 
the sidewalk and elevating the main floor above the 
head of a passer-by make any such plan as this abso- 
lutely impossible. It ought to be easy for a pedestrian 
to look through large windows directly into the 
library, so that, especially at night when the interior 
is lighted, everything that is going on is plainly 
visible to him. My experience leads me to believe 
that in this case, the number of persons who use the 
library will be very greatly multiplied. Advise the 
proprietor of a successful retail store to move to the 
second floor and take down all his signs, and note his 
response! Much the same is the librarian’s view. 

Interior Book Display. Coming now to the in- 
terior of the building, we find that the prevalence 
of free access has materially modified the method of 
book storage. Fifty years ago librarians were greatly 
divided in opinion regarding the merits of two 
methods,—the unified stack system and the depart- 
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mental system. In the former, all the books were 
shelved in classified order in a separate part of the 
building, generally inaccessible to the public. In 
the departmental system, on the other hand, exempli- 
fied in the Newberry Library building of Chicago, 
the books were disposed in the centers of separate 
rooms, each devoted to a different form of literature 
and each presided over by an expert. Each of these 
plans has distinct advantages and compensating dis- 
advantages. Of late, librarians have been striving 
to combine them in such a way as to obtain the 
former without the latter, and although success can- 
not be said to have been complete, these efforts have 
greatly modified the interior arrangement of library 
buildings. The most successful compromise is 
doubtless that made in the new central building of 
the Cleveland Public Library, where there is a uni- 
fied stack arrangement, but a separate reading room 
is in close connection with each section of the stack, 
all the books being thus subject to free access. Other 
libraries have followed suit with more or less suc- 
cess. This plan is expensive to administer, and it 
has been most successful in libraries with large in- 
comes. But no builder of a modern library should 
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neglect to study this problem and to conclude what 
modification of it is best adapted to his own purse 
and his own local conditions. It is safe to say that 
no completely departmentalized library, like the New- 
berry, and no library with a completely unified stack 
arrangement wiil be built anywhere in the future. 

Providing for Expansion. The most important 
change, and one whose necessity can be looked for- 
ward to with confidence, is that of an extension of 
the building. Steady growth has been a marked 
feature of all our library work, and there are no 
signs that it will be lacking in the near future. Every 
library building should have adequate ground suitable 
for such extension. The fact that many large build- 
ings are without such provision is making a great 
deal of trouble for them now or will do so very 
shortly. And when the building is planned its future 
extension should be taken into account, so that addi- 
tional building will be in the nature of completion 
rather than of patchwork addition; but at the same 
time the original structure should not appear to be 
incomplete. Very few library buildings have yet 
been planned in this way, and yet experience every- 
where is demonstrating the importance of this detail. 
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The first material extension that is likely to be 
needed is in the direction of book storage. Our 
libraries are adding to their stocks of books with 
great rapidity. My own library, completed in 1912, 
was provided with space which we estimated would 
last 20 years, but now, after 15 years’ use, we find 
our storage space already congested. Such space 
can be added either by lateral wings connecting with 
the original stack room, by vertical addition in the 
nature of a “book tower,” such as is contemplated 
in the new Yale Library or by digging into the 
earth for underground storage. There is, however, 
another plan, originally proposed many years ago 
by President Eliot of Harvard, which, it seems to 
me, 1s preferable in many cases. This involves the 
construction of an inexpensive storage building on 
cheap land, say a mile or so from the central build- 
ing. All books not likely to be called for more than 
twice a year or so could be stored there, and with 
modern motor transportation it would not be much 
more difficult to obtain them at this distance than it 
is from a stack room in the same building. President 
Eliot’s position, that it is waste of money to use a 
building of expensive construction on the costliest 
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ground in the city merely for storage purposes, seems 
to me well taken. The plan seems to be practical. 

The use of valuable space for corridors and stair- 
cases seems largely unjustifiable. I could name libra- 
ries where as much as 50 per cent of the ground 
floor area is occupied by halls and staircases, usu- 
ally of expensive construction. Stairs, of course, 
will have to be provided, but they are used only when 
absolutely necessary and 
should not be featured 
architecturally. We go 
from one floor to an- 
other now by elevator, 
and the elevator service 
should be ample. Such 
service should not be 
limited to the first hall- 
way but provided wher- 
ever the reader goes 
throughout the building, 
especially in the stack. 
Instead of using small 
lifts for books, it is bet- 
ter to wheel loaded book 
trucks directly into the 
elevator in the stack. An 
attendant can then ac- 
company the truck to the 
level where it is needed, 
and time in loading and 
unloading can be saved. 
In small buildings, where 
there are not more than 


two levels and where om 

passenger elevators are ay 

not ; - acti TS 
needed, book ele Photo. Kenneth Clark 


vators save much time 
and strength, but they 
should be large enough to admit a loaded book truck. 
This necessitates the use of electric power. If this 
is not available or considered too expensive, a hand- 
power lift is better than nothing, but in this case it 
cannot be made large enough to admit a book truck. 

Staff Quarters. There are still employers,—and 
among these one must reckon the members of some 
library boards,—who cling to the idea that it is pos- 
sible to make a working staff too comfortable. One 
may hear this argument today from many who think 
that a comfortable worker is a less thorough worker 
than one who is continually subject to a certain de- 
gree of discomfort and inconvenience. I believe, 
on the contrary, that the more thoroughly comfort- 
able the worker is, the better work he will do, and 
that care taken for staff welfare in planning a build- 
ing is not only human but economically profitable. 
The day when every library worker had to stand up 
all day, had to get lunch by eating a sandwich in the 
cellar, had to climb stairs to go from the first to the 
sixth floor, and had no place to lie down when indis- 
posed, is assuredly past. A library must have ade- 
quate staff accommodations, including a lunch room 
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with at least a kitchenette, a rest room, and possibly 
also an adequate recreation room to do its best work. 
Beauty and Utility. Fashion, of course, has much 
to do with buildings as well as with other things, but 
whereas one may discard clothing that is out of 
style for more up-to-date garments, nothing of this 
kind is possible with a building. Period buildings 
are, of course, always in vogue,—too much so, it has 
always seemed to me. 
From a librarian’s point 
of view, an _ architect 
should strive to build 
something that is pleas- 
ing and impressive large- 
ly from its simplicity and 
fitting proportions and 
that will remain so 
through the ages. Libra- 
rians have been sub- 
ject to the caprices of 
fashion rather more than 
architects. They have 
often insisted on some 
detail of construction 
that is temporarily in 
vogue, thinking wrongly 
that it represents a per- 
manent improvement in 
administration. Library 
buildings designed in such 
cast-off fashions are to 
be found in all parts of 
the United States. Agree- 
ment between the de- 
‘signer of the building 
Nar “and those who are to use 
~ > 24t is absolutely necessary, 
as has been said, but both 
librarian and architect should be on their guard 
against mistaking temporary fads for permanent 
betterments, as many mistakes in building will testify. 
In closing, I desire to emphasize my opinion that 
not only the entire building but every element of it 
must be a combination of beauty and utility. That 
it should have beauty alone or utility alone will not 
suffice. This rules out ornamental details added 
merely for the sake of ornament; but it rules out as 
well useful adjuncts employed merely because of their 
use without regard to their appearance, such as ven- 
tilating stacks that seem to have been added as an 
afterthought. These considerations, of course, ap- 
ply to all buildings but in a special degree to a library 
structure, which is perhaps the one public building 
that is constantly used by the class of adults that has, 
or should have, due appreciation of what is fitting 
and proper. A public library building must neces- 
sarily serve its community for a considerable time,— 
it may cater to several generations of readers,—and 
its very permanency constitutes a particular claim 
upon the thoughtfulness and resourcefulness of archi- 
tect and librarian if the public is to be well served. 
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Ventilating and Lighting Library Buildings 


By SAMUEL H. RANCK 


Chairman, Committee on Ventilation and Lighting, American Library Association 


IBRARY buildings as a rule are open and in 
service long hours, frequently in our large 
cities 80 or more hours a week every week of 

the year, and on seven days of the week. During 
the scholastic year some of our university libraries 
are open even longer hours than public libraries. 
Churches, theaters, schools and other public places 
are rarely open half as many hours; many of them 
less than one-tenth as many as the library in the 
course of a year. These long hours with a variable 
load at different hours of the day and in different 
rooms at the same hour make the problem of library 
ventilation particularly difficult. The number of per- 
sons in the rooms to be ventilated might be termed 
the “ventilation load,” and a variable load is always 
much more difficult to handle than a constant load. 
A special reading room, that is a room for a special 
class of readers, such as a medical reading room or 
a reading room for teachers, illustrates what is meant 
by a variable load. Such a room may have only one 
or two readers, or none for many hours of the day, 
whereas during the winter months, a newspaper or 
magazine room may be crowded to the limit all day 
long. The amount of air required for good ventila- 
tion in one room may be many times that in another. 

Certain of our large city libraries have an addi- 
tional problem in the winter months, particularly in 
newspaper reading rooms, which are frequented 
largely by unemployed persons who come from cheap 
lodging houses. Some of these people seem to go 
without a change of clothing for a whole season. 
This is also a problem in some children’s rooms, 
where it is not unknown to librarians that certain 
children have their clothing sewed on in the fall, 
with no change until spring. Such persons bring to 
the library the problem of dealing with human odors. 
Besides the reading rooms and ordinary public rooms 
of the library, we have in many of our library build- 
ings lecture rooms or auditoriums. A lecture room 
filled to capacity usually seats from three to four 
times as many persons as the same floor space when 
used as a reading room. This causes wholly differ- 
ent problems of ventilation in two rooms otherwise 
identical, and this difference must be duly considered. 

In the main building of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library, we have a very good illustration of this, the 
reference room and the lecture room being on the 
same floor and identical in size. An audience that 
fills the lecture room will ordinarily raise the tem- 
perature at least 10 degrees in the course of an hour 
when it is freezing outside. The building is heated 
and ventilated by a plenum system, so that if the 
lecture room is comfortable the other rooms are en- 
tirely too cold. If, on the other hand, the other 
rooms are comfortable, the lecture room is hot and 


“stuffy.” People have difficulty in keeping awake, 
and everybody feels and knows that the ventilation 
is bad. We have remedied this somewhat by shut- 
ting off the plenum fan for the lecture room for 
several hours before a lecture begins and by opening 
the windows wide, thus chilling the room and walls 
down to nearly 60°. The fan, forcing air that will 
keep the rest of the building comfortable, takes on 
the load of the lecture room half an hour before the 
lecture begins. Conditions of this sort make it abso- 
lutely necessary, in planning a library building, that 
the heating should be independent of the ventilating 
system. Furthermore, in a large library building it is 
most important that the ventilation be controlled in 
every room at every hour of the day, in accordance 
with the conditions in each room. This means fans, 
for it 1s impossible to control the ventilation of a 
large library building without use of a system of fans. 

Ventilation is primarily a physiological problem, 
for the comfort or discomfort of persons in a room, 
because of air conditions, is a physiological condition. 
Heat, humidity, odors, lack of motion in the air all 
affect the action of the bodily organs, causing com- 
fort or discomfort as the case may be, thus greatly 
affecting the amount and quality of their work, and 
ultimately bad conditions will injure the health of 
persons long exposed to them. When the reaction 
produces comfort, we say the ventilation is good; if 
discomfort, bad. And psychology plays an impor- 
tant part in one’s reactions to such conditions. Thirty- 
five years’ experience in operating public library 
buildings and studying library buildings generally, 
has convinced me that psychology is a very impor- 
tant factor in successful ventilation. Different per- 
sons are affected differently by the same conditions. 
The heart beats of some people are much faster than 
those of others; for example, mine is about 20 beats 
per minute slower than my wife’s. Usually persons 
with high pulse beats require very much less heat 
for comfort than persons with slow pulses. This is 
largely regulated by their clothing. However, if a 
person feels hot and uncomfortable, and sees the 
windows all closed and no evidence of air coming 
into the room, the psychological effect is bad; where- 
as if windows are partly open or ribbons or some- 
thing colorful are placed at the vents through which 
the air comes into the room indicating air in vig- 
orous motion, the psychological effect is good. In 
short, the whole problem of ventilation is essentially 
a “human” problem. It is a problem of ventilating 
people rather than ventilating buildings; and we 
know that people are more or less temperamental. 
For this reason one can never depend wholly on 
automatic mechanical devices,—thermostats, etc.,—to 
give entirely satisfactory results. Good horse sense 
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with an understanding of the whole problem must be 
used, 

The public rooms of most library buildings are 
ordinarily People come into the build- 
ing with their wraps on, while the women employes 
in the building, dressed in the present style, often 
have little clothing below the knees, with arms bare 
to the elbows or shoulders. How can we get satis- 
factory conditions for both these When 
the building is too warm it affects the action of the 
skin and the heart of the individual, unless the air 
is in motion, and furthermore, in raising the temper- 
ature from 66 to 72 in a crowded room containing a 
considerable number of the unwashed, odors become 
very strong. The higher the temperature above 70 
the greater the problem presented by odors from 
human bodies. Hence, keeping the temperature down 
reduces this very materially and improves the venti- 
lation,—important, since many object to fresh air. 

Securing good library ventilation, therefore, pre- 
sents a problem of proper control so as to give the 
greatest amount of satisfaction possible under the 
varying conditions that exist in different parts of 
the building at different hours of the day, and to 
two groups,—the workers and the general public. 
It may be added with reference to the unwashed 
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that as a rule they are very much opposed to any 
evidence of fresh air in a room, and my experience 
in public library buildings is that there is a great 
deal more criticism from this group about too much 
fresh air than from those who feel that there is not 
enough. When there is added to the unwashed the 
presence of a number of persons whose favorite dish 
is garlic, one can imagine the difficulty of the whole 
problem! The physiologists and the medical profes- 


sion have not yet definitelyagreed upon what is 
“optimum” ventilation, and what ventilation really 


does in a physiological way. The engineering pro- 
fession could greatly improve conditions if once it 
were really known what is the best thing to do. Most 
ventilating systems have been unsatisfactory because 
they are based on the wrong theory of what ventila- 
tion must really accomplish to be satisfactory. 

Most of the ventilating apparatus in library build- 
ings, and in public buildings generally, until within 
recent years, was based on the carbon dioxide 
theory,—namely, that human beings in breathing 
give off a certain percentage of carbon dioxide which 
poisons the air. The functions of ventilation ma- 
chinery according to this theory are to supply fresh 
air from the outside to dilute the polluted air in the 
building and to remove the vitiated air, so as to keep 
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the carbon dioxide content of the air of a building 
as nearly as possible equal to that of good fresh air 
from the outside. It is this theory that is responsible 
for the laws in many of our states requiring 30 cubic 
feet of air per minute delivered into certain public 
rooms for each person in such rooms. This theory 
has been exploded by a number of studies and in- 
vestigations, a description of which it is not possible 
to go into here. It is interesting on its own account. 

As already indicated, the primary problem of 
ventilation is that of controlling the conditions of 
temperature, humidity, odors, and motion of the air 
so that the human body, especially the heart, the 
lungs and the skin, will function to the best advan- 
tage for health and efficiency. To bring this about 
with any kind of machinery requires constant obser- 
vation and intelligence on the part of someone in 
every library building. In all too many of our libra- 
ries the ventilation service is a failure on account 
of improper operation on the part of the janitor 
or engineer in charge. Such machinery in its oper- 
ation should be made as simple and as nearly fool- 
proof as possible. Every room in a library building 
should be equipped with an ordinary good thermom- 
eter, and there should be in the building in one or 
two places a hygrometer which in winter months 
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should never be allowed to register much below 50°.. 
A self-registering thermometer properly placed is 
also a good investment to check up on the work of 
the heating plant every minute of the 24 hours. In 
a large library building an anemometer should also 
be available to test occasionally the amount of air 
being delivered to the various rooms, so as to be sure 
that everything is functioning properly. Where there 
is a high degree of human intelligence used in look- 
ing after these things, even with relatively poor 
machinery or apparatus, excellent results may be 
achieved; whereas the most expensive and up-to- 
date apparatus may prove a failure because of lack 
of intelligent operation. In our main library build- 
ing in Grand Rapids last winter we got better results 
than ever before by having the fireman in cold 
weather go through the building every hour during 
the busy part of the day, reading the thermometers 
and observing the conditions in every room. If 
one room went below or above par, he took steps 
to remedy such a condition, restoring it to normal. 

Good ventilation means maintaining indoors a sup- 
ply of air which causes the body to function as nearly 
as possible as it does in approximately pure air out 
of doors. To achieve this result in a library build- 
ing, or any large structure for that matter, ventila- 
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tion must be subject to control so as to meet the 
varying conditions or needs of the situation. And 
all this means machinery properly laid out and in- 
stalled. Proper control also greatly reduces the cost 
of operation, for then there will not be tons of fuel 
wasted by heating air and forcing it through the 
building when it is not needed or used. Small library 
buildings, especially in neighborhoods that are not 
congested, may get good results from intelligently 
operated natural ventilation. But where there are 
large crowds in small buildings at certain hours of 
the day, natural ventilation will fail to give satisfac- 
tion, especially when the air outside is stagnant. 
Small electric fans, such as are in common use in hot 
weather, may then be used as an inexpensive solu- 
tion of this problem, and sometimes with good results. 
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The problem of light- 
ing library buildings is in 
some respects less diffi- 
cult than that of ventila- 
tion. However, we must 
take certain facts into 
consideration, facts which 
I believe have not yet 
been sufficiently consid- 
ered in the planning for 
the lighting of library 
buildings. The first of 
these is that with the de- 
velopment of the electric 
light we have trained our 
eyes to require a great 
deal more light than was 
satisfactory to the aver- 
age user 25 or 30 years 
ago. There was a time 
when 4- or 5-foot candles 
on the reading plane 
(that is to say, an ordi- 
nary library table) were 
considered adequate 
lighting. Today 10-foot 
is very generally re- 
quired, and some of the 
newer library buildings 
have as high as 14- or 
15-, although they seem 
to me to be overlighted. 
I am convinced, however, 
that some eyes require a 
great deal more light than 
others. It is, therefore, 
necessary in a_ library 
building to provide dif- 
ferent quantities of light 
to take care of the dif- 
“ferences in the eyes of 

readers. There are libra- 

ries. where this has al- 
— ready been done, with 
very interesting results, 

by delivering a greater number of foot candles to the 
tables at one end of the reading room than at the 
other. Thus needs of readers of many classes are met. 

The problem of lighting is largely an engineering 
problem. If we know how much light is needed on 
the reading plane, it is a very easy matter to wire 
the building and to put in lamps, shades and reflec- 
tors to give that result. Every library, however, 
should have a foot candle meter to test the amount 
of light that is being delivered on the reading plane. 
The age of electric lamps and the accumulation of 
dust and dirt on them, on shades and on reflectors, 
greatly affect the amount of light delivered, some- 
times by as much as 50 per cent. Laying out the 
lighting system so that it is relatively easy for the 
janitors to get to the lamps and reflectors for 
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frequent cleaning is a 
most important part of 
the work of the architect 
or lighting engineer. I am 
of the opinion that the 
psychological effect in a 
public reading room is 
very much better with 
semi-indirect light than 
with either direct or in- 
direct lighting. I regard 
it as more satisfactory 
also in some other ways. 

Natural light is, of 
course, to be preferred 
for reading rooms and 
work rooms, but when 
such rooms are open 
many hours of the day, 
artificial light must be 
largely used. In our 
cities very little can be 
done with the orientation 
of buildings so as to get 
into all the rooms the 
greatest amount of day- 
light possible, for so 
many of our streets are 
laid out according to the 
four main points of the 
compass. Orientation 
can frequently be worked 
out better on a college 
campus. For instance, a 
building facing one of 
the four main points of 
the compass will get less 
sunshine in all its rooms 
than if it were faced say 
southeast. Latitude and 
climate are also impor- 
tant factors in the venti- 
lation and lighting of li- 
brary buildings, but these 
cannot be gone into here. 
’ Arrangement of stacks for the storage of books 
in the library should, I believe, depend entirely on 
artificial light. The windows in the average stack 
room of a library are wholly inadequate for lighting 
the center of the stacks, even on a bright and sun- 
shiny day, so that artificial light must be used in any 
event. By eliminating the windows and the aisles 
that usually go along the walls, and by depending 
on artificial light and mechanical ventilation entirely, 
the capacity of the average stack room for book 
storage would be increased by approximately 20 per 
cent. The stack rooms are usually the most ineff- 
ciently lighted of any part of a library building. The 
light source is at the ceiling, and the farther a book 
is away from the lamp, say on a bottom shelf, the 
smaller the angle of light incidence, so that both 
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distance and this angle increase the difficulty of read- 
ing the numbers or the lettering on the backs of the 
books, especially when the books are somewhat worn 
from use. For the smooth running of the library 
it is of the first importance that books may be found 
readily and placed back on the shelves in the same 
way. This means adequate lighting as the first 
requisite for this work. It can be greatly helped by 
having the floors of the stack rooms of white marble 
or tile, or even painted white, so as to reflect the 
light to the backs of books as they stand on the 
shelves. A number of libraries have done this in 
recent years, having the shelves, walls, floors, ceil- 
ings, and everything about the stacks in white. In 
the reading rooms the tables should be as free from 
lighting fixtures as possible. The colors of the walls 


and of the furniture have an important bearing on 
the general effect on the reader. The satisfactory 
combining of mere utility and lighting efficiency with 
general artistic effect presents an interesting problem 
for the library authorities and the architects to work 
out. It is a problem well worth the necessary study. 

It has long seemed to me that it should be possible 
for the stacks to be wired so that an employe who 
is putting books back on the shelves or is getting a 
number of books for patrons should be able to throw 
a light switch with the foot rather than by hand, for 
it is extremely awkward to attend to these switches 
when one has an armful of books. This would enable 
such a person to have the hands entirely free for 
The lighting system should be installed so 
that it is easy to cut out light in the stacks when it 
is not needed, thus greatly reducing the cost of build- 
ing maintenance. ‘Large library stacks can easily 
waste more light than the rest of the building uses. 
In both ventilation and lighting, the cost of oper- 
ation is an important factor. It is a well known 
fact that many elaborate and costly systems of ven- 
tilation are not being operated as designed because 
of the costs. ‘Take the case of a large library build- 
ing with one fan system for the ventilation of every 
room in the structure; all the air to be outside air,— 
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no recirculation; the building heated with the same 
fan system that ventilates it; air heated in zero 
weather to keep the rooms at about 70° Fahrenheit ; 
half the rooms used very slightly many hours of the 
day ; air delivered to them the same as to the rooms 
with many people in them ;—all this results in most 
expensive operation and waste, for much cold air 
will be heated to a high temperature only to be 
forced out of the building without being of the 
slightest use to anyone. It is conditions such as 
these that lead engineers and janitors in charge of 
buildings to begin “monkeying with the machinery,” 
and often on instruction from the boards of trustees! 

Here are 14 points most to be remembered in 
designing ventilating and lighting systems for 
library buildings, all very well worth considering: 

1. Supply the fresh, invigorating air that most 
normal humans crave, without “cooking” the life 
out of it by heating it to a very high temperature, 
thus destroying its invigorating feeling of freshness. 

2. Deliver air in the proper quantities, without 
waste through supplying much more than is needed 
in some rooms and at the same time not enough in 
other rooms, because of the variation in loads in 
the different rooms. This is a highly important detail. 

3. Humidify the air for the sake of the people 
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in the building and for the sake of the books, the 
humidity in the winter months to be about 50 per 
cent of saturation. An open steam jet in the fan 
room will produce fairly satisfactory results. Air 
washers not only humidify the air but they also free 
it from dirt. They are, however, expensive to oper- 
ate and sometimes are troublesome in other respects. 

4. Separate the heating system from the ventila- 
tion system,—use the “split” system. This makes 
possible the supplying of air in the quantity needed, 
and without heating it so as to destroy its fresh- 
ness,—simply tempering it during cold weather. 

5. Provide for easy, independent control from the 
room itself of the amount of air to be delivered into 
that particular room from the ventilating fan system. 

6. In crowded rooms, especially rooms frequented 
by odoriferous persons, move the air in vertical 
rather than in horizontal or semi-horizontal lines. 
This will not cause the spread of odors across the 
room to the annoyance of persons along the way. 

7. Provide for natural ventilation,—windows,— 
as much as possible when there are only a few peo- 
ple in the room, reducing the cost of operation of ven- 
tilation system. Use of windows is often sufficient. 

8. Provide, especially in a crowded room such as 
a filled lecture hall, for sufficient motion in the air 
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(without at the same time causing drafts ) so that 
people have the sense of freshness in the air they 
breathe. This will keep them more alert and awake 
so that they will be able to get more or do more from 
their presence in such air. Such air ventilates the 
body and gives a sense of satisfaction akin to that 
which we feel when outdoors in a refreshing breeze. 

9. In cities take the air for the fans from the roof 
of the building rather than from the street level, thus 
avoiding pumping into the building much dirt and 
dust. Air filters may be used to keep out much dirt, 
but their burden ordinarily will be less when the air 
is taken from the roof. Many library buildings are 
settling basins for the dirt in the air that is pumped 
into them. Air from a roof level is much cleaner. 

10. Plan the lighting system to deliver without 
glare 10-foot candles to the reading plane, with pro- 
visions for more light for persons whose eyes re- 
quire it. Use stronger lighting at one part of a room. 

11. Plan a color scheme for the walls, windows, 
and draperies to give an artistic effect. It will attract 


readers and be more restful to all who use the room. 
Red is not a restful color to have in such a room, but 
there are other colors which possess just that quality. 

12. Give special attention to the lighting of the 
Here utility should be the first and 
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last consideration. It is of the highest importance. 
13. Have all lighting fixtures, switches, apparatus, 
etc., easy of access to both janitors and workmen. 
Electric fixtures that can be cleaned or adjusted only 
from the top of a 20-foot ladder which does not 
reach the ceiling will not get the attention they need. 
14. Architects, librarians, and library boards 
should always keep uppermost in mind that the func- 
tion of a library building is to serve human needs, 
and that it must be operated by average human 
We must, therefore, adapt to the fullest 
extent possible, ventilation, lighting and everything 
else about a library building to human beings rather 
than expect human beings always to adjust them- 
selves to the building. When all this has been ac- 
complished, we shall have ‘“humanized”’ our libraries. 
The 14 points here given cover the considerations 
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of the ventilation and lighting more from the point 
of view of the readers and staff than from that of 
the technician. The human side is thus stressed in 
the hope that it may lead architects to bring this 
aspect of the problem to the attention of their con- 
sultant experts in either field so that each room will 
be considered as a special case, the comfort of the 
readers being the paramount objective. The scien- 
tific and technical attitude may need to be tempered 
with the human touch, and the cold factors of “cubic 
feet per minute” and “footcandles” should always 
be accompanied in the mind of the designer with the 
thought of the probable actual comfort of those who 
will use the building. Those who operate and con- 
trol the ventilation and heating systems are not always 
as expert as could be wished, and it is therefore wise 
to consider them and to make their controls simple. 
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Planning Art Museums 


By LORIMER RICH 
Of the Office of McKim, Mead & White 


E are accustomed to thinking of the three 

major arts as painting, sculpture and archi- 

tecture, and we hear repeatedly of the 

necessity for collaboration between the painter, the 
sculptor and the architect. What greater opportunity 
can an architect have for the exercise of collaborative 
ability than in the designing of an art museum? 
Here he is confronted with the designing and erec- 
tion of a building the very name and purpose of 
which constitute a challenge to his artistic genius, and 
the successful accomplishment of which is a perma- 
nent contribution to the cause of the arts. Here, in 
a building of appropriate design, he must create a 
proper and pleasing setting for painting, sculpture 
and examples of the numerous and varied minor arts. 
Museum Functions. In attacking the problem of 
museum design, it is necessary first to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the exact functions of the 
particular museum. These functions and activities 
vary considerably, and it is only in the larger 
museums that they all will be found. 
growing recognition of the desirability of cultivating 
the fine arts, we find the museums called upon to 
perform a multitude of services quite distinct from 
the original purpose of maintaining exhibition gal- 
leries for the public. There is an increasing demand 
from our industries for help in the designing of tex- 
tiles, furniture, metalwork, ceramics and innumerable 
other objects. 
and sketches of museum pieces may be made, are 
desirable, and this need must be satisfied. It is 
hard to dispense with a library of books, photographs 
and lantern slides. The lantern slides are usually 
circulated for lectures at schools and other institu- 
tions, and adequate provision for this work should 
be made. An auditorium in the building will be 
used for general art lectures and will also be used 
in conjunction with public school excursions to the 
museum. Considerable revenue may be derived 
from renting the auditorium for other purposes. For 
this reason, and because any meeting here might be 
at hours other than those during which the museum 
is open, it is well to place the auditorium so that it 
will have an independent entrance. It is not neces- 
sary that the auditorium have outside light, since 
practically all lectures given there will include stere- 
opticon views or else require use of motion pictures. 
General Plan. Broadly speaking, the basement or 
ground floor may be given over to the receiving and 
unpacking rooms; storage rooms, both for things in 
boxes and things unpacked; picture storage rooms ; 
superintendent’s office ; heating and ventilating equip- 
ment; workshops; repair room; and toilets. These 
units might properly be on the ground or basement 
floor or on the main floor, depending somewhat upon 
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the size of the building and the ideas of the execu- 
tives :—director’s office, trustees’ room, business of- 
fices, photographers’ rooms, the docents’ office, etc. 
The chief problem, which must be faced first in 
designing a museum, is the general arrangement of 
the important units. In other words, the parti. This, 
of course, refers directly to the manner in which it 
is intended that the public shall pass through the 
museum. The entrance vestibule, check rooms, in- 
formation desk, retiring rooms and turnstiles do not 
vary much in requirements from those in many other 
public and semi-public buildings and will not be con- 
sidered in detail here. A perusal of the bibliography 
of museum planning and a study of the more im- 
portant museums built in recent years indicate three 
definite schemes of circulation. The museums, with 
few exceptions, have made use of these in various 
forms: (1) The Basilica Type; (2) The Gallery and 
Corridor Type; (3) The Continuous or “En Suite” 
Type. Each of them has its own particular merits. 
The Basilica Type brings the visitor directly into 
a large, high room, usually treated with some degree 
of architectural importance. Doors on the sides of 
this room open directly into the individual galleries. 
The galleries are usually inter-communicating. This 
plan scheme is direct and pleasant and allows for an 
efficient grouping of galleries of kindred subjects or 
of contemporary periods. The lighting of the side 
galleries can be very well handled. In the case of a 
one-story building, high side lighting may be ob- 
tained in the large, connecting rooms. In case the 
building is of two stories, top light seems to be neces- 
sary, and as will be more fully explained later, the 
writer feels that top lighting has many disadvantages. 
The basilica type has been used in various units of 
the Metropolitan Museum,—in wings J, K and F, 
which are respectively for Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture, for the Pompeian court and modern sculpture 
gallery, and for the wings of decorative art (page 
556). As will be noticed, the basilica type of plan 
is likely to lead to some waste in planning when ex- 
pansion takes place, this being one of its demerits. 
The Gallery and Corridor Type considers from the 
very beginning that a unit consists of a gallery and 
a corridor, instead of a gallery alone. This acces- 
sibility of each gallery to a corridor with the complete 
independence of each gallery from every other gal- 
lery has much to be said in its favor. When it is 
considered that a museum is a building to which the 
public comes to view various objects, one realizes 
how important it is that the approach directly to any 
particular room be kept clear. Often a class must 
be taken to a room, and possible confusion and an- 
noyance may be spared adjoining galleries if it does 
not have to pass through them on its way to and 
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from its destination. With this type of plan it is 
also possible to close off easily any particular gallery 
for repairs or for re-arrangement. Where the cor- 
ridors are adjacent to the galleries, the gallery sizes 
may be readily changed by moving partitions to suit 
some specific purpose without disrupting the general 
plan. The Freer Gallery in Washington is an ex- 
ample of this treatment (Plate 122). Here it will 
be noticed that, with the exception of two galleries, 
every gallery is entered directly from some corridor. 

The Continuous Type plan, as its name indicates, 
refers to that plan which places one gallery next to 
another and forces the visitor to go through one or 
more galleries in order to reach any particular room. 
For a fairly small museum, such as the Cleveland 
Museum of Art or the museum proposed for Wilkes- 
Barre, this method undoubtedly works very well. 
Considerable space is saved, and there is practically 
no resultant loss of efficiency. In fact the very de- 
sirable “intimate” quality of the rooms is emphasized ; 
but it must be remembered here that no great num- 
ber of visitors is likely to come at once, and that there 
is no large percentage of strangers among them. 

In general, the writer feels that this “‘en suite” 
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type of plan is best adapted to the smaller museum 
for several reasons. No matter how cleverly the 
units may be worked out, there always seems to be 
a possibility of a more or less serious blocking of 
the circulation in case some one gallery is closed for 
any reason. For strangers particularly, it is con- 
fusing to find one’s way about, and without corri- 
dors it is difficult to direct people to a particular 
gallery. Also, if a visitor comes to the museum for 
the definite purpose of studying any particular ex- 
hibit and must traverse several other exhibition 
rooms first, he too often lingers by the way and 
either never reaches his goal or finally arrives so 
satiated with the other exhibits that his zest for ex- 
amining the object of his original quest is gone. 
Lighting. The problem of lighting in a museum 
must be answered for three different subjects,— 
paintings, sculpture, and objects exhibited in cases. 
Ideal lighting for one might not be ideal for the 
others. The whole subject of the lighting of exhi- 
bition galleries is intricate and complicated, and a 
subject upon which there is no final agreement, even 
among those who have given much study to the 
question. Three methods of lighting generally used 
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ATTIC LIGHT 


The Three Usual Methods of Lighting 


in galleries are top lighting, side lighting, and attic or 
clerestory lighting. These three terms may best be 
understood by referring to the accompanying 
diagrams, which illustrate use of each of the types. 

The great variety of lighting schemes used and 
the various relations of light or glass area to the 
area to be lighted indicate either that there is a 
conflict of opinion as to what is good light or that 
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we have not reached a clear understanding of the 
subject. Given ideal conditions of control and 
source, it is probable that painters and sculptors 
would disagree as to the correct lighting of a given 
subject. It does seem, however, that in general, mu- 
seum rooms have too much light. The glass area 
is likely to be too great, covering in some instances 
the entire ceiling. The color and texture of walls 
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and floor also affect directly the impression of light 
inaroom. Usually the floor should be dark in tone, 
and the walls should not be much lighter than the 
pictures to be exhibited. Walls and floors which 
are light in tone or of a glossy surface will reflect 
instead of absorb light, and they detract from the 
comfort of the room. So far as is practicable, it 
should be decided in advance what particular ex- 
hibits are to be placed in the respective rooms. It 
is only in this way that satisfactory results can be 
obtained, since the use of a room determines its plan. 

The most general method of lighting picture gal- 
leries at present is by means of top light. Usually 
there is a ceiling sash, and above that is a skylight 
which admits the light to the ceiling sash. Top 
light does allow for a maximum hanging capacity. 
If the ceiling light is carefully designed and equipped 
to control the light at all times of day, pictures can 
be very well lighted, and unpleasant reflections prac- 
tically avoided. There does seem, however, to be 
unanimity of opinion that top-lighted rooms are 
more or less unpleasant and gloomy. Top light is 
not natural in a room supposedly composed of four 
walls and a ceiling. There is apparent an indescrib- 
able lack of cheerfulness which is somewhat dead- 
ening. The ceiling light, to be most efficient, must 
be at least 14 or 16 feet above the floor. This in 
itself makes the room high, and with only one row 
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of pictures hung, it leaves much blank space above, 
which only tends to add to the mausoleum-like char- 
acter of the top-lighted room. It should further be 
borne in mind that if a top-lighted gallery is too 
long, the glare from the ceiling will enter into the 
angle of vision of the visitor and give an uncom- 
fortable feeling of there being rather too much light. 

Top-lighted galleries must, however, be used at 
times, and where such is the case, there are several 
points which should be carefully considered. The 
ceiling sash is generally suspended upon hanger 
rods, and these in turn are connected to trusses 
which also support the skylight. Care should be 
taken to keep the bottoms of these trusses at least 
5 feet above the glass, as otherwise the shadows 
of the lower members of the trusses upon the glass 
will be visible from below. Provision must be made 
for the cleaning and replacing of the individual ceil- 
ing lights. This can best be done by providing 
tracks to the under sides of the trusses, on which 
there may be suspended movable platforms which 
will run along about 1 foot above the glass. The 
glass itself should be wire glass and should be made 
of white metal instead of the ordinary green with 
which most glass is tinted. It is usually of a 
slightly rippled surface—just enough so that one 
cannot see the trusses, etc., through it. The glass 
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feet square because of the difficulty of handling 
and the increased liability of breakage. The usual 
practice is to support this glass on a T-bar section 
and to insert small clips occasionally so that the 
glass will not rest directly on the T-bar flange 
but will be about %-inch away. This gives a small 
opening for air to circulate into the space above, 
and it greatly helps the efficiency of the heating and 
ventilating system provided for the galleries. 

The artificial lighting of a top-lighted gallery is 
accomplished by means of electric reflectors ar- 
ranged above the ceiling sash and disposed of in 
such a way that an even, well distributed light is 
secured in the room below. Correct results in 
this work can be obtained only with the aid of a 
competent lighting expert and actual field tests to 
determine the proper number and locations of lights 
in each gallery, since no two galleries are quite alike. 

Side lighting is much used in museums, and un- 
less the windows are too low, it is quite satisfactory. 
For the exhibition of sculpture and objects in cases, 
it is unmistakably the best system. With side- 
lighted galleries the light is strong and natural and 
comes from a very natural source which adds 
greatly to the cheerful atmosphere of the room. 
Contrary to general belief, it is perfectly possible 
to utilize the blank spaces on the window side of 
such a gallery, and paintings and sculpture may be 
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well lighted here by means of the light reflected 
from the other walls and the ceiling. The best re- 
sults with side lighting are obtained when the win- 
dows do not come too near the floor. They should 
stop well above the eye level. In the new galleries 
of modern sculpture at the Metropolitan Museum 
the exterior effect required that the sills of the win- 
dows be fairly near the floor. The writer has noticed 
recently, however, that all of these windows are 
now kept curtained up to a height of about 8 or 
10 feet from the floor, and that with this arrange- 
ment a very pleasant result is obtained. If side 
light is used, it should be from only one side of 
the room to obtain the greatest efficiency in lighting. 

Attic or clerestory lighting is thought by many 
authorities to most nearly approach the ideal. It 
is high side light,—the same as is used by the artist 
in his studio—and as the light by which often a 
work of art is produced, it most assuredly should 
be the best light in which to view the finished work. 
This method introduces the light near the ceiling, 
and at the same time has none of the disadvantages 
of top lighting. Many of the most successful and 
most beautifully lighted rooms of the Old World 
have attic lighting. In a room with high side light 
there is the least possible annoyance from glare. 
The sources of light are well above the range of the 
eye in any except the largest rooms, and even then 
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the depth of wall will largely obviate glare. It 
must be borne in mind, in an attic-lighted room, 
that the pictures should be hung low enough so that 
there will be no reflections from the high windows 
on the opposite wall. Attic lighting allows a maxi- 
mum use of the wall space for the hanging of ex- 
hibits. Care must be taken, however, that cases 
with flat tops are so placed that there will be no 
awkward reflections from the high windows. 
Interior Decoration.—Both side-lighted and attic- 
lighted rooms allow the ceilings to be developed in 
some artistic manner, which is naturally more diffi- 
cult in a top-lighted room. The treatment of mu- 
seum galleries from a decorative point of view 
seems to have been neglected in this country. Yet 
some of our most pleasant memories of European 
galleries are those of old Italian palaces with their 
rooms converted into galleries. Here we see exhibits 
of the different Italian. periods set in rooms with 
painted ceilings, agreeably side-lighted, with plain, 
rich, light-absorbing materials on the walls, and we 
get a feeling that we are seeing the art treasures at 
their very best. After all, to give the most agree- 
able impression, a painting, piece of sculpture or a 
piece of furniture must be exhibited in as nearly its 
original surroundings as possible if it is to convey 
the impression that its maker intended. There has 
been some tendency on the part of museum curators 
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to group exhibits of a like character together in 
order to create an air of unity and harmony, but 
this does not seem to have been carried into the 
architecture and decoration of the gallery itself. A 
very splendid example of paintings exhibited in 
their historical setting is that of the gallery of 
Italian paintings in the Cleveland Museum of Art 
(page 560). The visitor notices also the fine dark 
wall covering, which adds so much to the enjoyment 
of these pictures. Several plain wooden benches of 
Italian design, for the use of visitors, instead of the 
chairs, might help, giving atmosphere to this room. 

Another very pleasant example of decoration 
which aims to give the exhibits a proper and his- 
torical background is the recently completed Pom- 
peian court in the new wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum (page 556). Here a Pompeian court was 
created with all its brilliance of color. The large 
panel tones are a Pompeian red, as also are the 
lower parts of the columns. The wainscot and floor 
are black. This gives to the whole court the old 
Roman and Pompeian atmosphere which is so favor- 
able to the exhibition of Greek and Roman bronzes 
and marbles. A very definite impression of a cer- 
tain period of art is created here and to much greater 
advantage than if these various objects were ex- 
hibited in their usual cold, neutral backgrounds 
in a room utterly devoid of any memories of Greece 
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or Rome. The educational value of an exhibit in 
imparting to the public the worth of any art object 
will be greatly increased if a historically correct 
background is provided, and this need not be difficult. 

Galleries should be kept as small as_ possible. 
This gives a greater feeling of intimacy and rest- 
fulness. There are some few pictures and groups 
of sculpture which must be viewed from a distance, 
but these can be taken 
care of in special loca- 
tions. The _ galleries 
should also be kept as 
low as is practical and 
at the same time obtain 
good light. In general, 
the rooms should be pro- 
portioned to the objects 
which it is intended to 


exhibit in them. Very 
small objects, such as 
prints and _ etchings,— 
things small in them- 


selves and intended to be 
seen at close range,— 
should be in the smallest 
rooms, rooms of from 8 
to 10 feet high, and there 
should be _ reflectors 
around the ceilings about 
18 inches from the walls 
which will cast concealed 
light on the prints. The 
walls of such rooms for 
the exhibition of prints 
are usually sheathed with 
matched soft wood and 
then covered with some 
coarse fabric. This al- 
lows the prints to be easily hung at various heights 
by simply tacking through the fabric and into the 
wood. <A very good method for hanging larger 
pictures in the galleries is to secure a Z-bar to the 
masonry wall in such a manner that it will form 
the bottom member of the cornice. A hook is then 
inserted over the top of the Z-bar. The hanging 
of pictures in the corners of galleries is often trou- 
blesome. This can be avoided by cutting off the 
corners of the gallery with a 45-degree corner, which 
should not be less than 4 feet in width. The sur- 
face thus created makes an admirable space for an 
exhibit, its form and location giving it importance. 

Care should be taken to see that the positions of 
all push-buttons, thermostats, register faces, etc., are 
carefully studied in order that they do not inter- 
fere with the exhibits, and also that their positions 
may be such that they will look as well as possible. 
All windows should be equipped with blinds which 
roll up at the bottom, in order that the low light 
may be shut off when desired. Radiators should 
be“enclosed or concealed wherever possible. They 
are’ unsightly and collect and circulate dust. The 
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floor should be dark in tone. Marbles or a medium 
dark terrazzo are good. Wood floors are some- 
times difficult and expensive to maintain. The Met- 
ropolitan Museum has had very satisfactory experi- 
ence with a heavy cork tile floor, laid herringbone 
with strips about 2 feet long. This has the advan- 
tage that worn places can be easily replaced at little 
expense, and floors in certain places wear out quickly. 

Most museums have 
many paintings which 
either for lack of hang- 
ing space or other rea- 
sons are not on exhibi- 
tion. To have these 
paintings readily avail- 
able for inspection has 
been a serious problem. 
Several museums have 
lately used a very in- 
genious method of stor- 
ing these pictures and at 
the same time having 
them at hand for study. 
Metal screens, covered 
with heavy wire netting, 
are suspended vertically 
at right angles to the 
walls in the storage 
rooms. The pictures are 
fastened to these frames, 
which are on tracks, and 
placed as closely together 
as possible. When a pic- 
ture is desired, the frame 
which carries it is pulled 
out and the painting is 
on view. With this instal- 
lation in a lighted room, 
every picture in the collection is at once available. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the sub- 
ject of seats. Most museums do not provide enough 
comfortable seats. The pleasure of museum visit- 
ing will be greatly increased if plenty of benches 
and seats are provided in the centers of the various 
galleries. Light chairs that are easily movable should 
be provided also, so that they may be placed before 
any particular object that a visitor wishes to study. 

Finally, it should be remembered that an art 
museum is a place to which people go for pleasure 
as well as for study. The whole sojourn of the 
visitor while in the building should be studied and 
made as enjoyable as possible. He should be con- 
scious of small and intimate rooms, rooms which 
welcome him and make him feel at home. There 
should be no cold, forbidding, architectural halls 
in which one does not dare speak above a whisper. 
The light should be pleasant and soft, and the walls 
and floors should be rich and restful. In fact the 
entire interior of the building should be a back- 
ground and setting worthy of properly displaying 
its art in a personal, satisfying, and friendly manner. 
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A Trend in Museum Design 


By CHARLES G. LORING 


MERICAN art museums have undergone a 
fundamental change during the last genera- 

tion, a change in the very theory of their 
function, and yet one which has been scarcely no- 
ticed by the general public. From year to year newly 
presented features attract wide attention. An 
Egyptian tomb is opened, or the work of a French 
sculptor is imported, or Balkan embroideries are the 
rage, and kindred subjects in the permanent exhi- 
bitions attract careful inspection. The mass of the 
display seems about the same to out-of-town visitors, 
to the art students, and to pater familias with the 
children,—but the background is being constantly 
modified. In the minds of art museum authorities, 
the trustees, directors, curators and experts in gen- 
eral, the major theorem is what to exhibit. Raising 
funds is hard work, but how best to expend them is 
fascinating. Technical details of construction, 
fenestration, circulation and humidification must be 
skillfully adjusted and above all adjusted to the 
theory of what is to be exhibited. The personifica- 
tion of the museum must be visualized by the au- 
thorities before the architects are commissioned to 
embody it in the building itself, and it is the museum 
authorities who must determine for what section of 
the public the exhibitions are primarily intended; or 
if not for the public, as in private galleries, what 
external expression is to be given it. The gradual 
revolution which has occurred in the theory of what 
to exhibit is therefore fundamental and concerns very 
largely the emphasis on quality as against quantity. 
Fifty years ago objects of art of the first order 
were scarce in the United States, and foreign travel 
was indulged in by only a very few. The museum 
public was satisfied with an elementary exhibition ; 
almost any paintings, not necessarily masterpieces, 
sufficed ; plaster casts, not original bronzes or marbles, 
were quite acceptable. Certainly a copy of a Rem- 
brandt or a portrait of the “School of Rembrandt” 
was better than no painting at all, and to be able to 
compare the sculpture of Greece and that of the 
Renaissance, full sized and in the round even if in 
plaster, was better than to be limited to steel engrav- 
ings and photographs. The galleries were for art, 
but the intellectual craving was better nourished than 
the esthetic. Today, when the sources of material 
have been so expanded, and the importation of ob- 
jects of art is an ever-mounting tide, more and more 
museums may select what they want. Today, when 
the connoisseur’s interests are eclectic, he is as well 
satisfied with a Thibetan fresco as a Praxiteles re- 
lief, and an anonymous Italian primitive fragment 
provokes his enthusiasm, although it be meaningless 
to the “common people.” With such parallel in- 
fluences, the trend is to concentrate on a few superior 
objects and to banish the exhibitions appealing 


primarily to student class work in the history of art 
or to the immigrant populations which crave re- 
minders of their transatlantic homes. This trend is 
finding expression in the modern museum plan in a 
greater use of small rooms where the attention may 
be focused on two or three masterpieces, well lighted 
and set at the level of the eye against subdued back- 
grounds, rather than of long, wide- galleries with 
skylights where the walls are crowded with a be- 
wildering display. Oddly enough, this very, evolu- 
tion has caused a reversion to the type of the 
earliest continental public galleries. When states or 
cities first collected their art treasures for the en- 
joyment of their citizens, they did not erect new 
structures but made use of existing palaces, the resi- 
dences of kings or nobles, with endless suites of in- 
tercommunicating rooms, as in the Louvre or the Pitti. 

The emphasis laid by many museum directors and 
trustees on elimination rather than inclusion in the 
scope of their exhibits, in making their ap- 
peal to the cultured rather than to the uneducated, 
calls for the development of reserve galleries or 
rooms which are both for convenient stérage and 
special study. Basement vaults with only artificial 
lighting are no longer acceptable. The trend toward 
quality rather than quantity is not as clearly mirrored 
in the facade as in the plan. This is because with 
the small number of museums erected, a new mo- 
tivating theory cannot find general expression as 
quickly as in school or bank design, where many 
minds are studying and re-studying the same prob- 
lem. The originators of a modification in museum 
technique, who are not architects, can express them- 
selves directly only in the sizes and grouping of 
rooms and but indirectly in the artistic subtleties of 
exterior design. Certainly there has been a swing 
away from the monumental, but whether this is es- 
tablished or is due to conditions remains to be seen. 
This gives particular interest to certain new buildings. 

If it is permitted to generalize from one example, 
not to prove a rule but to illustrate a tendency, the 
new Fogg Museum of Art at Cambridge may well 
be considered. The Georgian facade, devoid of 
columns and pilasters, with small-paned windows 
white-framed against the brick, has none of the 
neo-Classic, Greek, Roman, or Beaux Arts about it. 
It is in quite a new mode, and yet dignified and sub- 
stantial. Certainly there is nothing spectacular, noth- 
ing to lure the average man in the street off the 
street or the average student away from the bleachers 
or his flivver! The exterior does not attempt to pro- 
claim the treasures within; rather it suggests a very 
rich and exclusive metropolitan club house. It is 
almost a surprise to have the doorman welcome the 
casual visitor and not hold him in the vestibule while 
his card is being sent up to the house committee! 
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Museums of Art 


By HENRY W. KENT 


HAT kind of building is suitable for a 

museum of art? is a question more often 

heard nowadays as the museum “‘idea’”’ 

spreads in the country, and as small and large 
towns begin to bestir themselves in the creation 
of such institutions. Formerly when a museum 
building was considered, there were but two thoughts 
in the minds of the donors, trustees, or committees 
responsible for it, and of the architect entrusted with 
the task,—namely, to provide space for the display 
of the objects of art in hand, if there were any, and 
to give room for a reasonable growth in the number 
of similar objects. Galleries for paintings and a 
“sculpture court’ were usually the result, with an 
office or two thrown in for the “director,” and the 
basement assigned to storage. It goes without say- 
ing that the exterior of the building was planned 
to be a credit to the town, of marble if funds per- 
mitted, in the classical manner with columns in 
front, and while it was usually considered that the 
site should be accessible, that need does not appear to 
have outweighed considerations in favor of a park or 
an outlying district, particularly if it cost nothing! 
The Traditional Museum. ‘There were plenty of 
traditions concerning all of these matters for the 
guidance of those who had the destinies of such in- 
stitutions in their hands, and in fairness to these 
gentlemen it may not be amiss to consider briefly 
what they were. First, as to the objects to be col- 
lected by and housed in a museum of art. Until 


comparatively recently such museums were con- 
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cerned only with the “fine arts,” and that meant 
painting and sculpture. The adjective, to be sure, 
was not added until the nineteenth century, but since 
all of the great museums of Europe contained such 
things, and particularly since the historians of art 
persistently applied themselves to these subjects to 
the neglect of the others, there seemed to be reason 
for believing that they should be “collected” to the 
exclusion of the other arts. The tradition, however, 
allowed the inclusion of the archeological remains 
of Egypt and Greece; the Vatican, the Louvre, and 
the British Museum all included them, mummies and 
all, along with the “fine” arts——so why should not 
we? What the Vatican and the Louvre had done 
set the pace for our ambitions and created our tra- 
ditions in museum collecting. By the same token, 
these museums gave us our ideas as to correctness 
in architectural matters,—halls, galleries, rotundas, 
monumental flights of steps, lofty walls,—everything 
dignified and stately and, of course, all sky-lighted. 

Broadening the Museum's Scope. Thus we gained 
our traditions, and where could we go for better? 
Where, indeed, unless we were to put our minds upon 
it and work out for ourselves the solution of our 
own problems’ For this there would be needed a 
little study of the histories of the Vatican and the 
Louvre, of why and how these places came to be 
used as the public repositories for collections of 
works of art, and why their galleries, rotundas, etc., 
were what they are, and why sky-lighted; a little 
consideration of the story of collecting and collectors, 
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and of the difference in conditions that existed in 
Kome and Paris in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as compared with those existing in ours; 
and a little reasoning as to the differences in public 
obligations involved in such possessions here and 
abroad. It is the conclusions which resulted from 
the study of these things which, after years of fol- 
lowing traditions, have been responsible for our pres- 
ent idea as to what museums are for, what they 
ought to do, and what their buildings should be 
like,—ideas which have been thought out in the last 
20 years, while the old traditions mostly have gone 
by the board. We have outgrown them. This prin- 
ciple was responsible for the cutting out of that early 
Victorian snobbery, the word “fine,” to designate 
certain art, and the inclusion among the arts of the 
“lesser” or “smaller,” which were formerly debarred. 
These are the arts which have an intimate relation 
to the things of daily life, and to the industries; 
which claim a vital interest from those who make, 
those who buy, and those who sell. With the col- 
lecting and display of examples of these arts there 
came a change in the kind of service the museum 
rendered to its public; people were now sought out 
and gathered in, instead of being passively observed 
when they turned up to gaze,—a service of personal 
relationship for giving assistance in the gaining of 
pleasure and profit,—the museum was humanized. 

The New Attitude. But how did all this affect 
the architecture? will be asked. Simply enough. 
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The dignified and stately Louvre-Vatican salon and 
sala gave way to rooms adapted to the display of 
other things besides Renaissance paintings and Greek 
sculpture, to rooms so strictly adapted to needs that 
their specifications could be written only from a 
knowledge of them. The new attitude toward the 
public called attention, also, to the need for consid- 
eration of the people who frequent the museum, and 
from points of view other than as a queue coming 
in at one door, staring at things, and going out by 
another door. Their comfort, their convenience, 
their study, their work, were to be provided for, in 
rooms adapted to these needs,—this in the new order. 

All of these matters bring us to a definition; an 
art museum is a place where objects of art are col- 
lected for the purpose of their display to the best 
advantage, in order that people may get from them, 
with or without help, such enjoyment as the things 
can give and such practical help in solving their own 
problems as they may desire. The whole scheme of 
the modern museum and of its building is governed 
by this, and, briefly, in this way. Its functions are 
threefold: acquisition, exhibition, and exposition; 
and to carry them on adequate space is required for 
these functions ; executive, administrative (and here 
should be included housekeeping), curatorial (here 
should be included the matter of exhibitions), edu- 
cational, and public relations, all vitally necessary. 

The Executive Needs. These requirements are 
obvious :—rooms for the boards of trustees and, in 
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larger museums, for committees, for secretaries, and 
the treasurer, all preferably kept together. The 
administrative and curatorial needs include offices 
for heads of departments, secretaries, and clerks, 
which may be together in one group, or spread about 
in relation to the departmental exhibits. There 
should be a receiving office, a room for packing and 
unpacking, a registrar’s office, and a superintendent’s 
office; quarters for engineers and electricians, and 
shops for various groups of workmen, such as car- 
penters, painters, roofers, upholsterers, plaster work- 
ers, etc., with stock rooms and rooms for the storage 
of materials. Large museums require, also, quarters 
for printers and photographers. For the housekeep- 
ing service, there must be rooms for all of the shop 
men, and for the attendants or guards,—dressing 
rooms, rest rooms, lunch rooms, baths, toilets, etc. 
There must be space for operations such as cleaning 
and polishing (some museums have laundries), and 
there must be a telephone central office, and a post 
office wherever the needs of a museum warrant it. 

Storage Requirements. Not the least important 
rooms devoted to the objects of art are those for 
their storage. Until quite recently, as has been said, 
these were usually in the basement, in dark corners. 
Here we have a curious contradiction on the part 
of museums in that while the greatest pains are 
taken when exhibiting objects for the public to gaze 
at, in dust-proof cases and with careful regulation 
of temperature of rooms, etc., these same objects off 
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exhibition, in most museums, are given storage with- 
out provision for any of these protective influences. 
It is obvious that such things should receive the same 
care in storage as when on exhibition. For this pur- 
pose, well lighted rooms should be provided, and 
every attention should be given to temperature. Such 
rooms should be easily accessible, not only to the 
janitor but to the interested public. Some museums 
have awakened to this necessity, and progress is the 
order of the day. Storage rooms may be scattered, 
so as to fall into close relation with the departments 
to which they belong, or all housed in one building. 
Common sense dictates the latter, but curators often 
prefer the former arrangement, and architects’ plans 
usually compel it. On the whole it is preferable. 

Exhibition Rooms. There still remain to be con- 
sidered the rooms for exhibition, with all the details 
of size, light, temperature, proportions, trim, etc. 
During the past 20 years, especially in Germany, 
such rooms have received close attention, but the 
conclusions arrived at do not allow final pronounce- 
ments, since the whole question of collections and 
methods of showing them in these rooms is still in 
a debatable stage. The reason for this is easily 
found. The art or science, whichever it be called, 
of exhibition, and the principles governing such 
presentations, have never received the attention that 
eventually must be given to them. As yet they have 
not all been discussed even by museum people, our 
only thoughtful contribution, for instance, on the 
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psychology of the thing coming recently from Lee 
Simonson in an illuminating essay. His presenta- 
tion of the matter, from the point of view of the 
man who studies his audience, leads at once to the 
eye-opening conclusion that there is a point of view 
on this subject in addition to that of the educator or 
zsthete or antiquarian,—namely, the showman’s. 
Crowd psychology, and the psychology of the indi- 
vidual beholder of objects of art, may well be studied 
as something quite as important as the equipment 
of the curatorial arranger of the objects exhibited. 

Provisions for Studying Exhibits. It is clear from 
all of this that no museum can safely build its gal- 
leries without knowing exactly what it expects to 
show in them, and how. There can be no general 
architectural rules for the proportioning of them. 
Some objects demand large, some small, rooms ; some 
demand high ceilings, some low; some demand one 
kind of light, others another sort,—and so on. Even 
galleries for paintings, which the architect used to 
claim for his own, now, because the curator has 
found out the value of classification by schools and 
groupings, are subject to experimentation in the in- 
terest of effectiveness in all sorts of ways. Appro- 
priateness is discovered to be a virtue. A well known 
museum still exhibits snuff boxes in a room with a 
50-foot ceiling! As we have pointed out already, the 
chief development in museum policy has been in the 
recognition of the obligation to render active public 
service, and this has affected its building as widely 
as its economy. ‘Today, under this head, a museum 
requires a library, with rooms for the consultation 
and storage of photographs and lantern slides; a lec- 
ture room of good size with all the modern equip- 
ment of such a room; and smaller lecture rooms, or 
classrooms, for adults and children; study rooms, 
where objects may be seen and examined at close 
range; and for the comfort and convenience of its 
visitors, cloak rooms, rest room, smoking room, 
lunch room, a room for the giving of information, 
and a salesroom for publications. These rooms 
should be ample in size, conveniently placed, and 
pleasantly arranged, not tucked away in cellars and 
dark places. The people who pay the taxes deserve 
consideration. There are certain other matters, how- 
ever, which should be emphasized here. Whatever 
be the arrangement of the parts of a museum build- 
ing used by the public, the relation of room to room, 
and of section to section, is important; and what- 
ever be their systems of ventilation and lighting, 
trim, finish, or decoration, the circulation of the 
visitors through these rooms, the economical method 
of policing them, and the comfort and convenience 
of visitors and employes alike in traversing them are 
all to be considered as major problems to be solved. 

Meeting Modern Requirements. A few more 
words of warning and of suggestion to architects 
may not be amiss. The public wants the entrances 
to its buildings on the street. It will not mount 
monumental stairs if it can find an elevator. The 
theaters found this out long ago,—the cheapest seats 
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are upstairs. The rotunda,—so effective in Roman 
baths,—is useless in a museum, and large courts with 
the architect’s embellishments, if they are provided 
for exhibition use, are a delusion and a snare, to be 
ripped off if possible when his back is turned. In 
a museum building the pressing problem for the 
architect to solve is the arrangement of the different 
kinds of rooms devoted to the different functions,— 
executive, administrative (not to forget housekeep- 
ing), and public service,—so that they shall be per- 
fectly related and perfectly adapted to their work; 
and most important of all is the provision in the 
plans for the extension of all of these, appropriately, 
economically, and effectively, when the time to en- 
large the building shall come. The building of the 
Cleveland Museum marked a turning point in this 
form of architecture. There the three-fold func- 
tions of the museum were recognized for the first 
time, and provision made for them, with the result 
that this museum has come to furnish principles 
in buildings of this kind. It would be a pity, how- 
ever, if the success of that first embodiment of the 
idea should lead, as there are signs that it has, to 
the use of a stereotyped system. The Cleveland Mu- 
seum, located in a large park for good and sufficient 
reasons, included in its plan a garden court, but it 
does not follow that all museums, especially if they 
have sufficient space around them, should have such 
courts. A court in a museum located in the heart 
of a crowded city is a good thing if it can be 
afforded. There should be no such thing as a stereo- 
typed museum of art. Each presents its own problems, 
and should deal with them accordingly. A stereo- 
typed museum structure means a cheap building. 

Summary. The museum has made a new defi- 
nition for itself, based upon a new understanding of 
its obligations to the community. It has assumed 
an active, even an aggressive, part in the public life. 
It has ceased to be a passive agent in artistic devel- 
opment with but two functions,—the acquisition of 
works of art and the display of them. It has taken 
to advertising its wares and services, as one who 
seeks to make a profit on an investment. These facts 
have changed its ideas of its architecture, and the 
problems of the building, once simple, have become 
complicated. These problems which, when simple, 
were thought to be easily solved by the architect who 
knew his Louvre and Vatican, now need wisdom and 
forethought in providing for the business of the 
other functions which can be given only by the man 
having experience in them. The plan must emanate 
from the museum man with the architect to help 
him. The Louvre-Vatican idea of museum fune- 
tions is as dead as the dodo, and it follows as a mat- 
ter of course that the Louvre-Vatican style of build- 
ing is no longer adapted to the new ideas. The 
sooner it and the dignified and stately disasters re- 
sulting from too great devotion to the sacred principle 
of the fenestration of the facade are given over, the 
sooner we shall arrive at an appropriate style of mu- 
seum architecture, a style beautiful and practical. 
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Modern Museum Design 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE NEW FOGG MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


By MEYRIC R. ROGERS 


OR the past two decades there has been a grow- 

ing realization, at least among those responsible 

for museum management, of the fact that the 
museum parti, as ground into members of the archi- 
tectural profession during their student days, was 
responsible for a large share of their troubles. The 
idea of the monumental building—something that 
would of itself adorn a municipality and memorialize 
its creator.—was, however, part and parcel of the 
professional credo, which it required more than 
vague, indefinite criticism to modify or eliminate. 
Of course the essential conception,—objects of 
beauty in a beautiful setting—is not open to crit- 
icism, but the error lay in its interpretation, which 
emphasized the beautiful setting at the expense of 
the contents and showed practically no realization of 
how these contents were to be used thus enshrined. 
It is particularly in this last particular that the 
growth of museum methodology has demonstrated 
the undesirability of the usual scheme. The nine- 
teenth century and its predecessors, save in a few 
instances, regarded the museum as a mausoleum,—a 
casket,—beautiful, if you will, for the preservation 
of the artistic remains of dead ages. Safekeeping 
of these remains was the main object. Use was con- 
sidered secondarily, if considered at all. It is strange 
how long it remained un- 
realized that works of art 
were only worth preserv- 
ing if they were worth 
seeing, and that a mu- 
seum building could ra- 
tionally justify itself only 
on the ground that it 
made works of art easily 
and pleasantly accessible 
for inspection and enjoy- 
ment. It was, therefore, 
not long after this theory 
began to be put into 
practice by museum man- 
agements that the inade- 
quacy and wastefulness 
of existing buildings be- 
came evident, and the 
battle between the archi- 
tect and the museum 
client was commenced. 
The blame for _ this 
misunderstanding cannot 
however, be laid entirely 
at the door of the archi- 
tect. Too often those re- 
sponsible for new mu- 


seums were too inarticulate or vague, when ques- 
tions of structural organization arose, to be of much 
help, and were often themselves unable to escape 
from the mortmain of monumental design,—as in- 
deed they sometimes still are. There were advanced, 
therefore, no cogent arguments which would lead the 
architect to change his mind and his method of attack. 

A complete enumeration of the requirements of 
the museum as a functional organism would take too 
much space in this prologue, since most of the essen- 
tials will be brought out in later paragraphs. We 
can proceed on the hypothesis that today a museum 
cannot be regarded as a beautiful tomb but must be 
considered as representing an organization with 
somewhat complex functions, all turning upon the 
availability and display of its collections. This is the 
heart of the matter. A museum must be designed from 
the inside out; in its simplest terms, a museum build- 
ing is merely an efficient and pleasing background. 
From this it is easy to see that museum designing 
requires at least a degree of the technological knowl- 
edge that planning of modern hospitals, hotels and 
business buildings has long demanded. To afford 
this, it comes as a corollary that museum manage- 
ments should not only be more explicit as to their 
requirements, but that they should also appreciate the 
architectural problems in- 
volved, so that their de- 
mands may be within the 
bounds of reason. In this 
country the fruits of such 
a realization as the basis 
for a scientific attack first 
appeared in the Cleve- 
land Museum, as planned 
by Hubbell & Benes 
(Plate 120), and in the 
new building of the 
Rhode Island School of 
Design, by William T. 
Aldrich (Plate 125). Al- 
though somewhat com- 
plicated by additional 
functions necessary for 
the requirements of a uni- 
versity department, the 
new Fogg Museum of 
Harvard University is, 
perhaps, the most com- 
plete as well as the latest 
result of thoroughgoing 
cooperation between the 
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this will serve as a definite instance in which the re- 
quirements were explicitly stated and met four- 
square, with rather interesting results in many ways. 
General Layout. The accompanying diagram will 
serve to bring out both similarities and differences 
between the simple museum problem and those which 
were set by the special requirements of the Fogg. 
In this instance the areas indicated above the dotted 
lines are considered as being available to the public. 
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It was taken as a cardinal principle that the build- 
ing must meet squarely the requirements laid down, 
and as far as possible express the functions em- 
bodied in these requirements, as directly and sim- 
ply as possible. Any preconceived monumental form 
was, therefore, rendered impossible. The building 
that resulted consists of a four-story structure sur- 
rounding three sides of an enclosed court, the fourth 
side being of two stories and extending about half 
its own length, with a longer and lower facade on 
the fourth side, which faces the street. The museum 
portion of the building, being that directly available 
to the public, finds itself, naturally, in this lower 
front portion ;—that in the rear is devoted partially 
to space occupied by the teaching departments, 
though even in this section the first two floors are 
devoted to purposes which are a necessary part of 
any museum. The basement and sub-basement fur- 
nish in the main space for the workrooms of the 
operating staff, storage, and the mechanical plant. 


eat Hall, New Fogg Museum 
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Only the two upper stories of the rear portion are 
used entirely for university purposes. It may be 
seen, then, that in the main, the Fogg Museum offers 
in its two main floors and basements a solution of 
the museum problem. It is this that concerns the pres- 
ent article, since it is of broad or general application. 

First Floor. At the outset it was considered un- 
desirable that the interior should bear the stamp of 
any particular architectural style, though in con- 
formity with the exterior treatment, itself determined 
by surrounding buildings, the architectural detail 
used would necessarily be of a modified classical 
character. The most striking feature of the first 
floor plan,—the central court,—apparently violates 
this rule of non-stylistic simplicity. As a matter of 
fact, however, it is the exception that proves the 
rule, for it was particularly desired that this space 
should not be used for exhibition purposes, but 
should be what is known as a “rest area,” to which 
visitors to the museum could constantly repair be- 
tween periods of concentrated study of the collec- 
tions. Since the scheme as developed logically called 
for a court with surrounding corridors, two treat- 
ments were possible,—on the one hand an open-air 
court, made attractive by growing plants, or on the 
other a glazed-in court, which would have to rely on 
its architectural treatment for interest. Climatic 
conditions made the success of the former plan ex- 
tremely doubtful. The latter scheme, therefore, was 
adopted. For such a problem, Italian precedent was 
the obvious thing to follow, and the designers were 
fortunate enough to find that they could use, prac- 
tically without change, the two-story arcaded motif 
designed by Antonio da Sangallo for his house at 
Montepulciano. This was developed and carried out 
in the material used in the original (Italian traver- 
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Gallery VIII, New Fogg Museum 


tine) and so serves a secondary purpose as an ex- 
ample to the students of historical architectural ex- 
cellence. It is hoped that a center fountain will 
eventually complete the design of the court. The 
plaster walls and groin vaults of the surrounding 
corridors have an extremely simple treatment, sug- 
gested by the original and quite in harmony with the 
general scheme of the building. The only other 
feature of this plan which could in any way be called 
monumental is the great hall, a two-story room of 
some 35 x 50 x 28 feet. This was intended to serve 
a double purpose, first as a gallery where large pieces 
of woodwork and tapestries could be shown and, 
second, as a concourse in connection with the lec- 
ture hall below. Again the treatment is of extreme 
simplicity, the walls being of plaster carefully toned 
and waxed, but having no architectural character 
except that derived from their proportions. What 
stylistic character it has is given to it by the six- 
teenth century French ceiling, which is itself one of 
the exhibits, installed at the time of the construction. 

The remainder of the exhibition space on this 
floor consists of a series of small galleries, side- 
lighted, as in the case of the great hall, and intended 
for the display of the classical collections and for 
the use of the Oriental Department. Most of the 
objects in these collections are, of course, three- 
dimensioned, for which side light is particularly de- 
sirable. The average size of the galleries is roughly 
25 x 35 or 40 feet. They have a uniform height of 
16 feet, and are lighted as far as possible from one 
side only by large windows reaching from a few 
inches below the ceiling to about 3 feet above the 
floor. The quality and quantity of the light admitted 
are controlled by adjustable opaque shades and by 
draw curtains of unbleached cotton. While the floors 
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of the court, corridors, and great hall are of flagging, 
those of the galleries are of broad-board, solid teak 
left in its natural color and waxed. It is hoped that 
in the course of time these floors will darken nat- 
urally, and that to a large extent the curling conse- 
quent upon the dampness present in a new building 
will eventually straighten out. The galleries have a 
very simple plaster cornice and a narrow base of 
dark green terrazzo. Each gallery has a steel hang- 
ing rail concealed in the lower member of the cor- 
nice, and the walls are finished uniformly in a nat- 
ural linen laid over waterproof building paper on a 
nailing surface of two-ply, cross-laid, 7£-inch spruce, 
backed in turn by terra cotta. This wall construction 
affords complete flexibility for installation of works 
of art and has been used practically throughout the 
building. The wood backing has been treated with 
a salt solution for fire protection, but such a precau- 
tion is not really necessary, since the material is so 
compact that combustion is almost impossible. In 
conformity with the general scheme, the doorways 
and windows are simple openings without architec- 
tural trim. For artificial lighting the simplest possible 
enclosed bowl fixtures have been used, suspended 
in single units from the ceiling. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for special lighting and emergency 
use of electric current by numerous base outlets. 
From experience so far it would seem that this 
extremely simple treatment, relying as it does upon 
good proportions and pleasant tones, is most satis- 
factory for the usual small gallery. The rooms used 
by the Department of Prints on the same floor are 
treated in a similar manner and have proved to be 
eminently satisfactory. The special nature of the 
problem necessitated for the library and its adjuncts 
a much greater space than would ordinarily have 
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Gallery, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington 
Charles A. Platt, Architect 


been required in a museum of this size. In this 
instance special provision had to be made for use 
of this section of the building when the rest of the 
museum would be closed to the students and public, 
and facilities had to be afforded for large stack space 
and ample room for the cataloguing service. Furni- 
ture of the simplest possible type of natural oak, and 
tinted plaster walls, have proved satisfactory. For 
aiding study, different floor materials have been used, 
in both the print room and the library, from those 
used in the galleries. The floors of the print rooms 
are of fumed oak, and cork tile has been used in 
the library, and use of these materials is successful. 

Second Floor. In the conventional museum 
scheme, derived as it is from the European palace, 
the second floor is usually given preeminence, and 
the fact is advertised by the use of a monumental 
staircase which faces the visitor immediately upon 
entering the building. In this particular instance, 
however, the two floors are of equal importance, and 
the stairway, so likely to inflict the visitor imme- 
diately with the anticipatory pains of muscular ef- 
fort, has been relegated to a corner position where 
it is convenient but not conspicuous. Besides the 
main staircase for public use there are the service 
stairs in connection with the freight elevator, and an 
emergency stairway in the rear of the building. An 
automatic passenger elevator is also provided for 
the convenience of the staff and for the aged and 
infirm among the public. The second floor arrange- 
ment is essentially similar to that of the lower floor, 
where also the exhibition unit is considered to be 
the gallery and its adjacent corridor. This unit 
makes is possible to isolate any gallery without af- 
fecting the general circulation, and where the exi- 


gencies of the plan make its use impossible, the gal- 
leries have been so arranged that isolation is still 
obtainable. The finish of these corridors, in ‘con- 
formity with those on the first floor, is of plaster, 
but the floors are of reddish brown matt-glazed tile. 
The exhibition galleries correspond in size to those 
on the lower floor, and are for the most part top- 
lighted for the exhibition of paintings and prints. 
Gallery Lighting. Top lighting, though rather 
expensive in construction and open to many objec- 
tions, still seems to be the best method of lighting 
picture galleries. It is economical of wall space and 
is capable of giving equal light on all four walls as 
well as admitting the greatest possible amount of 
light. Clerestory lighting, which is a compromise 
between top lighting and side lighting, is practically 
impossible of application in small galleries, since it 
necessitates a disproportionate height and does not 
offer enough advantages in compensation. Monitor 
lighting has the disadvantage of eliminating by its 
very structure most of the light available, and in 
small rooms it creates an unpleasant appearance. By 
a process of elimination alone use of the skylight 
and flat sub-skylight holds the field. It has the great 
disadvantage of creating down glare and a tendency 
to throw most of the light upon the floor instead of 
upon the walls. A great deal of thought was given 
to this subject in connection with the Fogg, and all 
available experimental data were used in determining 
the exact method to be adopted in the treatment of 
the problem. As determined finally, the sub-sky- 
lights, some 15 feet from the floor, occupy prac- 
tically the entire ceiling area, coming to within 18 
inches of the walls. To get as even an illumination 
as possible, the diffusing chamber between the sky- 
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light and sub-skylight was made almost equal in 
height to the gallery proper, reckoning from the 
peak of the outer skylight. The glass used in the 
sub-skylight is plain white, hammered and wired 
plate, but the central panels have been acid ground 
to increase the diffusion and to lessen the vertical 
component. This in theory and in practice tends to 
equalize the light on floor and walls. Further ad- 
justable control is given by the use of a louver sys- 
tem following the slope of the upper skylight. These 
louvers are of cloth and are operated by hand con- 
trol from the gallery floor. The louvers govern the 
admission of direct sunlight and also tend to equalize 
the light on opposite walls. Unfortunately, the run 
of the galleries north and south somewhat lessens 
the effectiveness of this louver system, but any ad- 
justment which tended to be more efficient in sun- 
light control tended to upset its equalizing qualities. 
The result is very satisfactory, since in spite of 
much greater illumination there is less glare than is 
usually found in the top-lighted gallery with deep 
coves. The interior finish of these galleries is the 
same in every practical respect as in those below. 

Besides these top-lighted galleries, several small 
side-lighted rooms were devised for the exhibition 
of prints and drawings. Small cabinets offer the 
best background for small-scaled objects of this sort. 
These cabinets are arranged as a series of alcoves, 
their side walls canted to catch more directly the 
light from the windows, Artificial lighting in these 
alcoves is of the direct ceiling type, but in the top- 
lighted galleries the fixtures are installed above the 
sub-skylight. Considerable difficulty was encountered 
here because of the variation in the diffusing power 
of the sub-skylight glass, but it has been found that 
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Addition to Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester NQRATY 
White, Architects 


shadows are eliminated and an even light obtained 
when the fixtures are bunched directly above the 
center diffusing panel. Before leaving this subject, 
it should be noted as highly desirable that when such 
galleries are designed the diffusing spaces between 
the two skylights should be kept as open and free 
of structural members as possible, at least for a 
space of 6 feet above the skylight. This will result 
in economies in the upkeep of the museum as well 
as in greater flexibility in the installation of equip- 
ment. Self-supporting skylights of steel are desirable. 

Unique Storage Facilities. A feature that is new 
in museum design is the placing of the picture stor- 
age rooms on the same floor as the exhibition gal- 
leries. This, while seemingly using valuable space 
for secondary purposes, has the great advantage of 
making those paintings not on exhibition readily and 
easily available for study under conditions largely 
similar to those afforded by the galleries, The stor- 
age of paintings in a basement without daylight is 
bad for the paintings as well as being a somewhat 
ignominious treatment for worthy works of art. 
This “painting study room,” as it is called in pref- 
erence to “storage,” is equipped with a series of 
sliding screens of heavy wire mesh which convert the 
room into what is really a gigantic vertical file. The 
screens are supported from the ceiling on a double 
trolley, which prevents side swinging and makes 
it unnecessary to cut up the floor with rails. The 
appearance of this installation can be judged well from 
one of the accompanying illustrations (page 559). It 
is intended that this room should be kept in order 
and that it should be as pleasant a ‘place as the gal- 
leries themselves. .The. room. is, of course, equipped 
with the same facilities for heating, ventilating and 
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humidifying as are the 
galleries. The third and 
fourth floors are specially 
designed for use of the 
teaching staff’s univers- 
ity department, and are 
not vital parts of the 
museum itself; though 
the space furnished by 
a third floor would 
be useful for work- 
rooms and _ additional 
offices in any art museum. 

The Basement. With 
the exception of the areas 
occupied by library stacks 
and cataloguing room, the 
basement was designed 
mainly with the museum 
functions of the building 
in mind. A wide drive 
from the street gives ac- 
cess to the receiving 
room on the north side. 
The receiving room, oc- 
cupied mainly with the 
receipt and shipping of 
works of art, is in direct 
connection with a room 
for packing and with the offices of the superinten- 
dent and registrar, the main storage space, and the 
freight elevator. A height of 12 feet in the clear 
has been kept throughout these areas, which are 
separated from one another by large double sliding 
fire doors. The walls are of hard plaster, and the 
granolithic floors are treated with a dust preventa- 
tive. A large vault has been provided in connection 
with the main storage area, and it is needless to say 
that the latter can never be too large. Besides these 
facilities, the basement offers a special storage room, 
study room and curator’s office for the Oriental De- 
partment, a grouping particularly useful in the de- 
sign of a departmentalized museum. In addition to 
these services there are additional work- or class- 
rooms and a darkroom and a workroom for a photog- 
rapher. It is still a moot question whether daylight 
is necessary in this latter case. The public lavatories 
are also on this floor, connecting with the main cir- 
culation areas as well as with the lobby of the main 
lecture room, which is situated below the great hall. 

The Lecture Room, It should be noted that the 
lecture room, where artificial light is all that is nec- 
essary, though daylight has been provided, can be 
opened to the public at times when the rest of the 
museum is closed. It has a separate entrance from 
the street which is also in direct connection with the 
great hall which can be used either with it or not at 
will. This feature, of course, is important in a 
university building, but it is even more valuable in 
the case of an ordinary museum. plan, since many 
public lectures are given in the evenings when the 
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galleries are closed. The 
lecture room seats about 
400 and is equipped with 
projecting apparatus 
which makes it possible 
to throw two pictures 
side by side on the screen 
for purposes of compara- 
tive study. The floor of 
the lecture room is of 
cork tile, and it has an 
average slope of 1 foot 
in 20, The lecture plat- 
form is raised only about 
a foot above the floor and 
is in the form of a shal- 
low recessed stage about 
9 feet deep. The back of 
the stage, finished in 
plaster, is left unpainted 
to serve directly as a 
screen for the stereopti- 
con. The lecture room 
walls are of plaster of 
medium density, and the 
eiling, which is treated 
th shallow coffers, is 
ly of sound-absor- 
plaster. The room 
is lighted by nine single direct units with dimmer 
attachments. Each unit has a parchment shade spe- 
cially designed to eliminate side glare and to furnish 
sufficient direct downward light for note taking. 

The Exterior. The exterior of the building de- 
veloped directly from the fulfillment of plan require- 
ments and, as such, offered a very difficult problem 
to the architects; since the solution had to conform 
with the accepted Georgian Colonial of the surround- 
ing buildings. Use of the materials, brick with 
limestone trim, was dictated both by this and by 
questions of cost which, unfortunately, also made it 
necessary that most of the window trim be of wood 
rather than of stone. The architects met this prob- 
lem, as well as many others, in an exceedingly able 
fashion, for though the resulting facades may be open 
to certain architectural criticisms from an @ priori 
angle, no pretense was made of doing anything 
more than directly expressing what plan and section 
required. The effect, without and within, depends 
upon simplicity and on the qualities derived from 
studied proportions, careful fenestration, and an 
appropriate treatment of textures. The building is 
well within the well known “Harvard tradition.” It 
is in architectural accord with the oldest of the Har- 
vard buildings, not far away, as well as in agreement 
with most of those built at different periods later. 
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Eprtor's Note. In addition to being associated with 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott as Consulting Architect 
in designing and planning the Fogg Museum, Mr. Rogers was 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard. He was for- 
merly a member of the staff of the Metropolitan Museum, and 
now has become Director of the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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Robert Frost Dagget, Architect. 
T. A. Moynahan Construction Co., Contractors. 
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IRA ALLEN CHAPEL, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 
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Main banking room of the FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, NEW YORK CITY. 
York & Sawyer, Architects. 
KOUSTOLITH sound absorbing tile is here laid up in random 
size and color as in filling between stone ribs and groins. 
AKOUSTOLITH is a masonry material having a sound absorbing 
or acoustical value many times greater than that of ordinary plaster. 
AKOUSTOLITH is made in a variety of textures, usually of a fine 
granular appearance, and can be made to closely resemble the usual 
building stones employed for interiors. 
rE 
AKOUSTOLITH is manufactured in a wide range of colors— @) 
ranging from grey white through various shades of buff, brown or or: 
any colors resembling those of building stones. = 
= 
R. GUASTAVINO CO = 
: ‘ a 
225 West 34th Street 40 Court Street Sea 
New York City Boston Rod 
R. Guastavino Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
New Birks Building, Montreal = 
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ft. Made from Steel or ““Coppered 
Jo. 28 Ga., No. 26 Ga., and No. 24 
3a. Galvanized; or from ARMCO 
» painted, No. 26 Ga., and No. 24 Ga., or 
»,. ARMCO, No. 28 Ga. Ribs 6” on centers; 


3 tay-Rib No. 3 may be curved to any radius of 12 
s or over. The curved sheets, ribs to the outside, 
th as a form and as a reinforcement for the 


here, or may be curved to a complete circle as shown 
below, for various purposes. 


Altho 34” Stay-Rib No. 3 was designed particularly 
for concrete slab construction for floors and roofs, there 
er uses to which it is adaptable, as outlined 


n shown below. Send for a copy and keep 
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Fewer Ribs—More Mesh 


ACKED by broad experience with reinforced concrete... . 
guided by results of exhaustive tests and observations of 
jobs, and aided by the basic advantages Stay-Rib metal 

lath design . . . . Milcor engineers perfected this new rein- 
forcing rib lath—34-inch Stay-Rib No. 3. 

An examination of the lath itself will impress you with these and other im- 
portant points of superiority: 1. Fewer solid ribs .... therefore more metal 
mesh for concrete to permanently grip. 2. No loss of wet concrete from drip- 
page .... because of Stay-Rib mesh design. 3. Superior stiffness . . . . maxi- 
mum safety before and after pouring. 4. Safe handling . . . . no jagged points 

. speedier work. 5. Standardized, dependable quality. 


Estimating Service Free. Prompt Deliveries From Stock. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LCO 


REINFORCING RIB LATH 


a 


CHICAGO, ILL. LA CROSSE, WIS. 


MEER 
yreed Concrete Flog, 
Over Steel Lumber 


Tests of Rein 
Constracue” 


Send for this Bulletin Describing Comparative Tests. 
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TEA KIOSK, NEW ZEALAND 


This floor in the club house of the 
EllerliseRacing Club, Auckland, 


N. Z., has a Colormix floor 
in Brown, Black, and Grey. 
Colormix has introduced 


better, more attractive concrete 
floors in many foreign lands. 


OU specify Ways and Means 
—but you are after RESULTS. 


When someone offers you a just- 
as-g0od-but-cheaper method of 
producing colored hardened 
concrete floors, find out if its 


DYCROME RESULTS are just-as-good. 


through chemical re- 


action with the cement 
colorsand hardens floors 


already installed. Send Colormix created the successful 


for particulars. 


colored concrete floor. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Sia Wes Of fi-c.es “ Cleveland, Ohio - Factories at Cleveland 
In One Hundred Cities and Irvington, N. J. 


COLORMIX FLOORS 


PomeOunar DO fr. A RD EN ED: CO -NiGeReE Tee 
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A heating pump 
for your small jobs 


By installing the Type T Jennings Vacuum Pump, you can give your 
small heating jobs—jobs of less than 2,500 sq. ft. radiation—the same 
economies, the same flexibility and dependable satisfaction, as your 
big office building, apartment and hotel jobs on which the larger 
Jennings Pumps have been so universally used during the past 
seventeen years. 


Note the benefits the Type T pump will give you: 


1. Steam flow is steady. It is not impeded by obstructions 
in the system. 


2. Each radiator receives its share of the heat—the one 
farthest from the boiler as well as the nearest radiator. 


3. Less coal is consumed. 


4. Piping is layed out as most convenient, for example, in 
existing conduits. 


Boiler working pressures are lower. 
. Furnace firing is easier and less frequent. 
No noisy water hammer. 


PN AM 


. Heat supplied is closely controlled according to weather 
conditions. 


Advantages which assure better, more economical performance, 
thorough satisfaction! 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
12 WILSON ROAD SO. NORWALK, CONN. 


Jennings Pumps 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS CONDENSATION AND CIRCULATING UMPS 
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erica No 
More Garages 
in Her Cities- 


This very important opportunity 
for the creation of architectural 
commissions should engage the at- 
tention of architects in every city 
of over 25,000 population. In the 
recent past over 100 modern, multi-floor 
buildings have been erected. That they are 
exceptionally profitable is a matter of record. 
To aid you in formulating ideas on this sub- 
ject we urge you to read “Planning Garages 
for Profitable Operation.” It will be sent, 
gratis, on request. Ask for the latest “F”’ edition. 


RAMP BUILDINGS 


7 AS ee oY, 
lea : CORPORATION 

: ye S PATENTED SeSteh 

AUT! DING DESIGN 


pane RUNG: es 21 East 40th Street New York, N.Y. 


GARAGE ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS ON PROMOTION AND GARAGE MANAGEMENT 
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Holcomb Public School 
Detroit, Michigan 


—____ 


Kindergarten Room 


Where It Pays 
To Use High Grade Floors 


It is not the first cost of floors, but the enormous cost 
of replacement and upkeep of low quality floors, that 
makes selective buying imperative for heavy-traffic 
uses. 


In schools, where construction gets its stiffest tests, 
Grauer-Watkins Red Asphalt is being specified more 
and more widely. 


Red Asphalt 


Endures For Decades 


A richly beautiful floor, a fifty-year endurance floor, 
Grauer-Watkins Red Asphalt is “top-efficiency” for 
offices, public buildings, stores, schools, hospitals. 


Let us put the Grauer Bulletins on your desk. 


asc | Albert Grauer & Co, | rictitixe 


Sidewalk Lights 


"Goment Poor Finieh 1408 ~17 th ST. DETROIT, MICH. Floor Lights 
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The Philadelphia Warehouse of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company— 
heated by Heggie-Simplex equipment 


Choice of Careful Corporations— 


VW HERE heating must be even, sure and economical— 

in the office buildings, warehouses and plants of leading 
corporations all over the country—you find Heggie-Simplex 
electric-welded steel heating boilers in steadily increasing 
numbers. The most modern of heating equipment—making 
certain the most satisfactory service at the lowest final cost. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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YOUR BLUEPRINTS 


INTO 
LIVING METAL 


Art Metal master crafts- 
men bring out all the 


IN METAL WORK ERS 


The Low Cage Partitions, of metal and plate glass, 

Bookkeepers’ Desks, Wickets and Counters, in the 

Bank of Charleroi and Trust Co., Charleroi, Pa., 

give an idea of the diversity of Art Metal equipment 
for bank interiors. 


This massive and beautiful main entrance door of 
the same Charleroi bank is a fine example of Art 
Metal craftsmanship. No delicacy of proportion has 
been sacrificed in its heavy cast bronze construction. 


Hopkins and Dentz, New York City, Architects. 
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The dignified beauty of 


December, 1927 


this vault screen in the 
Bank of Charleroi and 
Trust Co., is the result 
of practical application 
of the architect’s design 


beauty of your design 


BRONZE AND 


aes give your design concrete expression calls for 

high artistry. This, Art Metal does with arrest- 
ing beauty —beauty inspired by the old master 
metal workers. Such craftsmanship overlooks no 
detail. The exact effect you planned is produced 
without the minutest variation. 

For over thirty-eight years Art Metal has been 
working with this ideal —careful skill speeded on 
the wings of modern production. The result is 
metal equipment that gratifies the eye while con- 
forming to the requirements of everyday work. 

This is especially valuable to the architect of 


re 


JAMESTOWN 


STEEL 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS 
s°**HOLLOW 


in imperishable bronze. 


banks and public buildings. His design takes prac- 
tical form in living metal. And Art Metal equip- 
ment, in bronze and steel, can fill the most diversi- 
fied specifications. 

To Art Metal, every job is an individual problem. 
Art Metal service stands ready to co-operate with 
you in every way—to execute your conception with 
beauty and economy. A letter will bring an expe- 
rienced representative. This places you under no 
obligation. Write NOW. 


aval 


NEW YORK 


METAL DOORS AND TRIM 


LIBRARIES AND 
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features your client’s merchandise 


From a profitable standpoint alone, you may recommend Zouri Key- 
Set Sash and Store Front construction. You have minimum worry 
over possible installation “accidents” — your client, thanks to the 
famous Zouri distribution of setting pressure along a patented gut- 
ter, will find next to no distortion of the window frame, thereby 
assuring him safety from breakage due to wind, shock or setting. 


Years of service under all sorts of adverse conditions, make Zouri 


the outstanding choice of those designers who build for permanence d a bas ful 
and beauty. Zouri store front installations—the above Los Angeles a ies ihe ‘ 
etall sheets 


department store is typical—feature the merchandise inside, pro- 
ae: pas 4 . Written for the practical 
viding a dignified, lasting and safe frame for stocks on display. Be a tecy Ruatiste t 


Copper or bronze of unusually heavy gauge is used in the fabri- contractor, this material 
cation of Zouri sections— gauges that experience proves are neces- gives generous plans and 


fas ; : : : diagrams for suggested 
sary. After specifying, Architect and Contractor in considering sub- re ey EIN aa ake 


stitutions should demand samples. display space. Detailed 
: : a ae : drawings will prove help- 

Our nation-wide corps of Zouri distributors—the largest in Yilto phe ies es f 

the field —is equipped to render intelligent cooperation ers. Valuable to keep on 

from shop to skyscraper. Let them help YOU. file. Send for your copy. 


And Associated Companies: 
INTERNATIONAL STORE FRONT COMPANY 


Ss sald : ° 
nied STANDARD STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION CO. Ne 
Frinvnst ee MODERN BRONZE STORE FRONT COMPANY ence 

es ZOURI COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA ques 


ZOURI DRAWN METALS CO. OF NEW YORK, INc. 


~ Factory and General Offices: Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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increasing popularity 
a tribute to quality 


The ever-increasing recognition of Beaver 
American Plaster is an unmistakable tribute 
to its unvarying good quality. 

Each year, for many years, Beaver has 
been chosen by America’s most discrimin- 
ating architects and builders for their finest 
building operations. 

They choose Beaver chiefly perhaps be- 
cause it never fails adequately to express 
Se: the architect’s artistic wall conceptions. 

a5 Those who have not experienced the sat- 

isfaction to be found in using Beaver 
American will be interested in new infor- 
mative literature recently prepared. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. 1811 Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAVER 


Fine Line Technique || AMERICAN 


PLASTER 


a above pen and ink drawing, extremely light in feel- 
ing, is a direct opposite to the thick-lined, heavily 
shadowed type of technique seen so frequently and illus- 
trated in this series of advertisements but a short time ago. 
It represents still another variation of the ever-interesting 
Black-and-White handling which Higgins’ American India 
Ink makes possible. 


VELERERT RTS REREL Meee meetin etescteey 


Such light treatment—such delicacy—owes its effect partly 
to the thinness of the lines, whether they be in long, sweep- 
ing strokes, short ones or cross hatch—and partly to the 
white space or board intervening between the lines. The 
subject above has been especially selected to give this light, 
airy feeling. — 
Detail may also be included if the requirements dictate and 
if it is not too heavy, though this treatment serves better 
when imaginative areas are to be created. 


SsSURRTRTCRRRESR ERR eet Eee, 
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Equally effective for this delicate technique are Higgins’ 


Y r 
General (Soluble) and Higgins’ Waterproof Black Drawing Get These Sa mp les 


Inks. You may obtain either as wellas any 


of the 11 brilliant Higgins’ Colored Draw- for Examination 


ing Inks at your regular supply dealer’s. 


If you will compare Brasco patented fea- 
tures with other store front constructions, 
you will easily see why it offers the highest 
value—in strength, glass safety, ease and 
economy of installation, permanent beauty. 
Brasco covers every store front need at 
moderate cost—a complete, unified system 
used by the country’s best architects and 
business concerns. Samples, catalogs, details 
free on request. 


“Techniques” an extensive new hand- 
book just off the press, shows a number 
of exceptionally artistic treatments 
which are made possible through the 
use of Higgins’ American Drawing 
Inks. Send for it. 


Cuas. M. HIGGINS & Co. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brasco Manufacturing Company 

5031 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Sales Office and Warehouse 
28-14 Wilbur Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y 


COPPER STORE FRONTS 


Drawing 
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‘Warn Earl Horter made this delightful sketch of Castle Hill, 
Old Edinburgh, he used Dixon’s Eldorado Pencil. He knew by 
yeats of experience that no pencil could equal the superb qualities 
of Dixon’s Eldorado —“The master drawing pencil.” 

And Earl Horter is not alone in this preference. Leading artists, 
architects and draftsmen everywhere specify this famous American- 


made pencil for their work. 


DIXON'S 
ELDorADO 
the master drawing pencil” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Pencil Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Sampre Orrer—Write for full-length free samples of ‘The master drawing pencil’’ and of Dixon's Thin-Ex Colored Pencils. Because 
they have a thin colored lead of great strength and brilliance, Dixon’s Thin-Ex Pencils are unequaled for thin line marking. 


1827 THE HUNDREDTH YEAR OF DIXON SERVICE 1927 
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HE beauty and 

restraint of 
classic lines mark 
the structures that 
house American 
business today. Architectural skill has elim- 
inated waste space, bad lighting and egre- 
gious decoration. Modern buildings show 
efficient arrangement, tasteful design and 
cheerful interiors. They are more comfort- 
able to work in, and more profitable to own. 


Ever working towards the affinity of beau- 
ty, utility and permanence, it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that are hitects like Kosmortar, 
and specify it in increasing quantity. 
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Kosmortarassures 
uniform mortar 
strength and qual- 
ity. It is a manu- 
factured product 
and its ingredients are controlled scientifi- 
cally. Only sand and water are needed to 
complete the mix. Kosmortar is plastic; 
spreads easily; does not drag; cuts clean at 
joints; is practically water-proof and rarely 
demands retempering. It saves time, saves 
labor, saves money. Specify Kosmortar. 


The Ideal Cement for Masonry. 


KOSMOS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Incorpo- 
rated, Kosmosdale, Ky., Sales Offices, Louisville. 


ALBERT KAHN, Architect, Detroit, Michigan, ROBERT LAKE CO., Dealers, Jackson, Michigan, 
HENRY VANVERHORST, Contractor, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


THE IDEAL CEMENT FOR. 


MASONRY 


» tiene 
USAR 
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Detroit Receiving Hospital Selected 
Castle Sterilizers for Merit and Service 


This large institution selected 

: Castle equipment for its quality, 

and for the service this company 
renders. 


One _ hospital telling another 
of this merit has resulted in the 
Biieitechnique of Exact Sterili- largest increase in sterilizer busi- 
zation, a non advertising treatise ness ever recorded. 


in 5 sections, is a valuable help 


eaten bon. i recon request, Competent advice will be given will 


ingly on complete installation, re- 
arrangement or additions. 


WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY 1209 University Ave. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Sterilizers for Hospitals, Physicians, and Dentists 


eos | Lo 


FOR FREE BOOKLETS ON STERILIZING TECHNIQUE — FILL AND MAIL TODAY 


eee Sere eee oe A a. ADDRESS oc::-=.34-ee Seo eee 
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FoR [BAGS CEMENT 7 MENT 
ob ae eeeaes| 8 | CONCRETE | 2 [822 }aet 
MATERIALS |cy ypS» STONE |_. 27. | CU. YDS STONE 


PROPORTION (MIX) | ETa:3: _l_ | THICKNESS IN INCHES 


BAGS * CEMENT | 7. 50 | BAGS er aig! :2Y%:5 


WATER-GALS) ¥ S CU. YDS.o SAND 
fen FOR CU. YDS.» STONE MIXTURE 


CU. YDS.” STONE P E RM A N E N C E QUANTITIES ABOVE ARE THOSE RE= 


QUIRED FOR: 
OR PEBBLES T0241 100 SQ. FT. 


QUANTITIES AS GIVEN ABOVE 


ARE REQUIRED FOR: & PEN st 8 WALL oR 
ONE CU. YARD aes Meno Ie 


OfRAMMED Piast frm men ana. on 0 rearenrun 
CONCRETE tie coms smc su Cncere 
fie teal a ea SERVICE 7 SAFETY GALS.. 1600 LBS. FOR 74GALS.. AND 1000 the 


FOR ® GALS. OF WATER PER BAG. DECREASE 


MATERIALS 


WATER FOR STIFFER MIXTURES. DECREASE AG 


ONE BAG OF CEMENT «1 CU. FOOT BUY AT GREGATE FOR MORE WORKABLE MIX. REMEMSER, 
ADOING WATER KILLS STRENGTH YOU CAN SAVE 
ONE BAG OF CEMENT WEIGHS 94 LBS. NET MONEY ON LARGE WORK BY DESIGNING MIX FOR 


PE N N fs D | X ] E SIG NS MATERIALS TO BE USED. DATA ON THIS RULE ARE. 
ONE BARREL OF CEMENT =4 BAGS FOR AVERAGE CONDITIONS. 


COPYRIGHTED 1927 CAUVER MFG CO. CHICAWO.U RA 
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Actual Size Reproduction of Concrete and Lumber Scale 


ASK FOR ONE—THERE IS NO CHARGE 


PENNSYLVANIA-DIXIE CEMENT CORPORATION 


131 EAST 46TH STREET JAMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Offices and Sales Representatives Throughout the East and South 


ns Solvay Saves | 
§ Time and Money in 
I’ e : p Wf * Concrete Construction 


This is one of the 


1. Lowers freezing point of the mix. 


Causes concrete to set in half the 
usual time. 


co] 


3. Produces a “fatty” mix. 
many buildings ‘ 


. Gives 7-day strength in 48 hours, 


where Solvay gives i 
As 5. Increases strength of final set. 


perfect satisfaction 


6. Densifies concrete—increases resis- 
tance to dusting. 


¢ 9) 
7. Produces smooth waterproof sur- G [ NITE STI CeCe 
at 


face. 


8. Sets at bottom as fast as at top. 


Dey aikaiang ne an Montauk Beach, Long Island, N. Y. 


10. Used by common labor. : - 
sie The use of “Gunite” Stucco on the walls of the working- 


11. Use with any brand of cement. men’s houses on the Carl Fisher Development at Montauk 

12. 75 shipping points—one near you. Beach, N.Y., Designed by Robert Tappan, Architect, in- 

sures permanent weatherproof and fire-resisting results. 

Write for Booklet No, 9453 and “Gunite” Stucco can be used over any base. Architec- 

we : sari to Nearest Shipping Point tural details are accentuated, economies are effected in first 

aah alana © rose ind SoLvay SALES CoRPORATION cost and maintenance cost reduced to a minimum. Any 
Sheree desired finish can be obtained. 


A lkalie anc Chemical Products : ; ‘ 
Builders: Geo. W. er Ly pelle ef racer Sad The “Cement-Gun” is not restrictedin use. It can 


Harvey, Boston, Mass The Solvay Process Company be purchased and used by anyone. 


10 Rector Street, New York City Our Contract Department will also estimate on 
stucco or other ‘‘Cement-Gun” work. 


“he oO LY. WwW Full information will be sent on request. 
A \ CEMENT-GUN CO.,, Inc. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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metal covered porce 
enamel finished boiler 


A New Day of Usefulness for the Cellar 


VER three billion dollars is invested in wasted cellar 

space, and over three hundred million dollars is. be- 

ing spent annually for cellar construction in American 
homes—and most of this space is wasted. 


That is why we have developed the beautiful New Ideal 
Sectional Boiler. In addition to giving everything desired 
in heating, it is so clean and attractive that it allows the 
cellar to be converted into a truly useful, livable addition 
to the home. 


The jacket of this boiler is in beautiful red enamel. 
Doors and plate work are finished in black porcelain 
enamel. The construction throughout is gas tight, insur- 
ing cleanliness of operation. The boiler is highly efficient, 
completely equipped in every respect,and is thoroughly 
and indestructibly insulated. 


Complete in Every Respect 


. Perfected Design—Highly Efficient. 

. Thoroughly and indestructibly insulated. 

. Completely equipped — water and steam boilers— 
with mechanical regulation and all accessories. 

. All doors porcelain enamel finish— Permanently 
beautiful. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


7-2 


IDEAL Sectional 
BOILER 


a wh = 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY, 40 West 40th Street, New York City 


Please send me complete information about the New Ideal Sectional Boiler. 


Name 
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In Buildings That 
Throughout 


You Find— 


Compound 
KEY - VENEERED 
DOORS 


In Chicago’s new State Bank Building, every 
visible specification must meet two qualifica- 
tions—beauty and durability. Outside, sturdy 
walls of quarried stone stand to delight the eye 
and defy the elements. Inside, Compound Doors 
perform a most important decorative function, 
and vie with the stone in lastingness. 


For Compound Doors are built to last. Their 
choice sawn veneers are made part of the lami- 
nated soft wood core by tongue-and-groove con- 
struction. Doubled gluing surface, a high grade 
of moisture-proof glue, and the shearing resist- 
ance of key-veneering, greatly multiply their 
strength. 


When you are looking for a door that can stand 
abnormal strain, remember that Compound’s 
endurance has been proved through over 
30 years of strenuous service. 


Full information about either Compound 
Doors or Pyrono Doors sent on request. Their 
low cost will surprise you. Write. 


Cross - sectional sam- 
ple of Compound con- 
struction,showing 3/16 
inch sawn veneer 


¢e 


ali capt ST. JOSEPH 
AMERICA’S On Dake SHE VENEERED 
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Retain Their Beauty 
the Years 


and— 


=Te@) = 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


ASBESTOS-INTERLINED 
DOORS 


Where fire-proofing restrictions enter into the 
architect’s problem of beautifying a building’s 
interior, he must have a door that adds to long 
life and beauty an extraordinary degree of fire 
resistance. Pyrono Fireproof Doors have been 


chosen for this reason to stand in the new Equi- 
table Trust Building, New York City. 


GF) 


Pyrono Doors have all the advantages of real 
wood doors, without the drawbacks. They have 
the beauty of inimitable wood grains. They can 
be easily fitted. They have stamina that an in- 
separable bond of veneer and core gives to them. 


Thompson-Starrett Co., 

; ice fi Building Construction 

Above all, Pyrono is a positive barrier to fire. gee Fae 
The asbestos-sheathing that surrounds the core ait 
is impregnable. This has been proved not only 


under the intense heat of the blow-torch when 


tested an hour or more, but in actual 
fires, one lasting seven hours which left 
a Pyrono Fireproof Door unblistered on 
the side removed from the flames. 


Pyrono construction 
magnified, the asbes- 
e tos sheathing indented 


into core and cross- 


MICHIGAN ey OE 
MipgD O8R =" 6 PoE C1 ALIS ts 
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Country Home—Harry F. Guggenheim, Port Washington, L. I. Polhemus & Coffin, Architects, Frederick Sterner, Associated 


Roofed with 


Heinz French Flat Tiles 
Hand-Faced— Graduated Colors 


Heinz Special Shapes 
Plymouth—Old English Shingle. 
Venezian—Italian Tapered Mission. 
Ronda—Spanish Tapered Mission. 
Zoar—Long, Hand-Fluted Dutch. 
Derby—Cut Face-French Flat. 


The Heinz Roofing Tile Company 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


Denver, Colorado Eastern Office—101 Park Ave., New York 
Phone: Caledonia 0809 
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If you plan homes with floors 
women hike —iiere’s no doubt they will have a readier 


sale. For women you know, with their preferences even for seeming 


details, are often the deciding factor in 
buying a home. 

The colorful patterns of Blabon’s Inlaid 
Linoleum always take their eye. And 
when they realize that a Blabon floor 
lasts a lifetime and is easy to keep clean 
—that’s the floor they want. 

The 1928 patterns in Blabon floors are © 
particularly alluring. You will find won- 
derful decorative possibilities in the ex- 
clusive Blabon reproductions of Jagged 


In this ee pantry a Pcie room is a Blabon floor of 
Inlaid Linoleum, pattern 104, with Plain Blue Linoleum border. 


Stone, irregular and rectangular Slatestone and Flag- 
stone, Marble Tiles with Grecian decorative motifs, 
and other patterns appropriate for every room up- 
stairs and down. 

Our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration will 
gladly cooperate with you. No charge for the service. 

You are cordially invited to consult our Service 
Bureau for Architects and Contractors regarding 
any flooring problems. A reprint from Sweet's Archi- 
tectural Catalog, a Blabon Pocket Size Pattern Book, 
and a box of quality samples will be sent upon 
request. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Ait eethge au Established 76 years 
The Blabon floor of Inlaid Linoleum, 

attern 1115, with Plain Black Lino- 


eum border, gives a smart appearance It’s worth while insisting on ¥ 


to this sun porch. 


Look for this label on BLAB ONS 
the face of all Blabon’s 


Linoleum. ‘the Linoleum of enduring beauty 
© The G. W. B. Co. 
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Map shows location of and territory 
served by the eleven modern mills which 
comprise the International System. 


| Be: STAR Cement is made by the International Wet-Blending Process. Under this 
process, fifty million gallons of water are evaporated daily in the mills of the 
International System. So thoroughly are the ingredients mixed that Lone Star Cement is 
identical in quality not only mill for mill and bag for bag, but literally pound for pound. 


INTERNATIONAL CEMENT CORPORATION, New York 


One of the world’s largest cement producers — 11 mills, annual capacity 14,700,000 barrels. 


These ten subsidiary companies operate the eleven mills which comprise the International System: 


ALABAMA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY Birmingham, Ala. KNICKERBOCKER PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Inc. Albany, N. Y. 
AHGENTINE PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY Buenos Aires, Argentine LOUISIANA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY New Orleans, La. 
THE CUBAN PORTLAND CEMENT CORPORATION Havana, Cuba TEXAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY Dallas and Houston, Tex. 
INDIANA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY Indianapolis, Ind. URUGUAY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY Montevideo, Uruguay 


THE KANSAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY Kansas City, Mo. VIRGINIA PORTLAND CEMENT CORPORATION Norfolk, Va. 
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Geo. Steck Company Piano Factory, Boston. Aberthaw Company, Engineers-Builders 


The 4 famous piano-maker 


i Bloxonend is furnished in 8 ft. 
flooring lengths. The tough end 
grain forms the wearing surface. 


to install Bloxonend 


George Steck & Co.—makers of quality pianos for 70 years 
—has joined the ranks of Bloxonend users along with 
STEINWAY, WEBER and BRAMBACH. Three entire 
floors of the huge new factory addition at Boston (shown 
above) are equipped with BLOXONEND. 


It is significant that BLOXONEND is preferred by the 
leaders in practically every industry where floors are ex- 
posed to hard wear. Leaders in Meat Packing, Baking, 
Printing and Publishing, Textile, Railroad, Iron and Steel, 
and Automotive Industries use BLOXONEND because it 
reduces maintenance and operating costs. Also ideal for 
school gyms and shops. 


BLOXONEND’S durability, resiliency, cleanliness and 
ability to stay smooth will appeal to your clients. 


Sample and Specifications on request 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities—See Sweet’s 
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BLOXONEND 


v FLOORING 57003, 
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Face Brick 
made by a Member of the 

AMERICAN FACE BRICK 
ASSOCIATION 


OF FACE BRICK 


Industrial Buildings 
and Housing 


A reference book containing a 
generous fund of practical in- 
formation concerning the plan- 
ning and construction of the 
modern manufacturers’ build- 
ings and employees’ communi- 
ties. Profusely illustrated and 
well bound. Mailed postpaid to 
architects for two dollars. 


AMERICAN Face Brick Ass’N 
1751 Peoples Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Like the canvases of the immortal Whistler, the beauty of many an 


architectural masterpiece is fast fading into a dull monochrome be- 


‘cause the colors of the materials are not permanent. Far-seeing arch- 


itects are averting such catastrophies by employing only materials 


which require no paint and whose beauty can never, never fade— 


FACE BRIC® 


—requires 


no paint or whitewash 
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For 
Schools 
Churches 
Office 
Buildings 
Theatres 
Apartments 
Homes 


Ete. 


A few high- 
grade represent- 
atives are de- 
sired for definite 
territory. 


The Ingalls Truss 


For Fireproof Floors and Roofs 


The Ingalls Positive Anchored Truss is designed in strict accordance with 
conservative engineering practice. Each member is so proportioned that no over- 
stress exists under the rated capacity. The anchorage to walls, concrete or steel 
beams is efficient and simple. 

Ingalls Truss Floors are more soundproof, of light dead weight and eco- 
nomical. Further economy is obtained by the possible reduction in size of the 
supporting structural members. 

Erection proceeds more rapidly and easily regardless of temperature with- 
out the need of skilled labor or special heavy equipment. 

Ample space is available for all piping and additional savings are secured 
by the reduction in cost of piping installation. 

The Ingalls Trusses were designed primarily to build better buildings by a 
simpler and more positive method and to do this at less cost. 

Let us send you engineering data, details and complete specifications. You 
will find them helpful in solving your structural problems. 


The Ingalls Steel Products Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Branch Offices: 
New York New Orleans Atlanta, Ga. 


117 Liberty Street 1717 New Masonic Temple 715 Healey Bldg. 


Tampa, Fla. Miami, Fla. 
1004 Tampa Theatre Bldg. 1021 Seybold Bldg. 
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Information Samples Illustrations 


; come 1n 
a Variety of Natural Textures 
and (exclusive) Color Effects 
\ insuring always 
a Distinctive Combination. 
that endows 


Every Kind and aye of Building 


3 wit 
The ‘Beauty of cAppropriateness” 


Flooring Cooperation Flagging 


F. C. SHELDON SLATE COMPANY 
General Offices, Granville, N. Y. 


Chicago 
364 Rice St. 228 N. La Salle St. 101 Park Ave., Room 514 


Detroit, Mich. Columbia, S. C. 
115 Francis Palms Bldg. 17 Carolina Bank Bldg. 
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for Witter mas oOnty | 


BRIXMENT mortar can be used success- 
fully in the severest weather by heating the 
sand and water which causes the mixture to 
set before freezing can occur. Further pro- 
tection is given by the oily contentof BRIX- 
MENT itself which reduces the freezing 
point of the mortar. Send for architect’s | 
handbook. Louisville Cement Co., Incorpo- 
rated; General Offices: Louisville, Kentucky. 
MILLS: BRIXMENT, NEW YORK, and SPEED, INDIANA 


Make Sure 
of the Mor- 
tar Joint! 


Mortar 
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An Odd Roof Effect 


attained by laying IMPERIAL Spanish 
Tiles in slightly curving lines 


This is but one of many unusual roof 
treatments which can be achieved with 
ImperIAL Roofing Tiles. Because of the 
variety of ways in which they may be 
laid, and the countless color effects 
obtainable with them, they give the 
architect a greater opportunity for 
self-expression than does any other roof- 
ing material. 


Moreover, by employing them the 
architect can rest assured that he has 
given his client the most enduring roof 
it is possible to specify. Long after 
roofs of less permanent materials have 
required replacement, a roof of IMPERIAL 
Roofing Tiles will be warding off 
weather quite as efficiently as it did 
when it was new. 


LUDOWICI+CELA DQEN COMPEANY 


Chicago, 104 §. Michigan Ave. 


’ New York, 565 Fifth Ave. 


December, 1927 


productions of ImperRIAL 
Roofing Tiles and resi- 
dences roofed with them 


Roofing Tiles aaa 


( Jared BIA) revcincu 
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Regardless of 
whether the home 
is to be built of 
stone, wood, stucco 
or brick, Masonite 
Structural Insula- 
tion is a sound in- 
vestment. 


Residence of A. C. McCullough, Nashville, Tenn. Architect and Builder, A. C. McCullough. 
Masonite used for attic insulation and as interior finish throughout second floor. 


This thermostatic wood 
is superior for insulation, 
strength and acoustics 


Masonite, the thermostatic wood, not only assures 
permanent insulation against heat and cold, but it 
makes an excellent sound deadener and an ideal 


plaster base. It also provides good, strong sheathing. S end Co up on f 
Exhaustive tests by Robert W. Hunt, Riverbank | A e 


Laboratories and Armour Institute prove thesu- ( ae 
periority of Masonite—for heat insulation, for 

strength and foracoustics. If you will mailattached 
coupon, we will gladly send reports of these tests. 


MASON FIBRE COMPANY 
Dept. 612A, 111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, III 

Please send me reports of tests showing 
superiority of Masonite. 


MASON FIBRE COMPANY 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Mills: Laurel, Mississippi 


Nament os os ee eee 


Obreghe 6 ot Ah ee See eee 


Ee 577 
O ee 


TURAL INSULATION 


©®M.F.Co.192277 STRUC 
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HIS plate with Plate 16 suggests the advertising possibilities that 
lie in the ornamental treatment of enameled brick. The color 
possibilities range beyond our stock whites, greys and blacks into the 
more vivid colors. Slight irregularity in color, as indicated, is possible. 


AMERICAN ENAMELED BRICK & TILE CO. 
Graybar Building New York City 
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Copies of these plates in folio will be mailed upon request 
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Floor of light and dark brown Linotile panel- 
ed with strips of the’ same colors in the office 
of the East Bay Water Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Effective Use of Linotile in Panel Design 


HE panel effect, which serves to break up 

the monotony of large floor areas, is very 
easily handied with Linotile. The sizes of both 
strips and tiles lend themselves readily to this 
treatment, and the great variety of colors make 
it possible to work out very pleasing decorative 
designs. 


~ The merits of Linotile, however, are by no 
means restricted to its decorative possibilities. 
Comfort and resilience underfoot, quietness, and 
nonslipperiness are properties that commend it 
especially for business offices and similar public 
spaces. A Linotile floor is almost as noiseless 


as carpet and has that “live,” springy feel to the 
tread that prevents fatigue and strain. 


Linotile has a tough, resistant texture that 
“stands up” even at such points of concentrated 
traffic as doorways and counters with little evi- 
dence of wear even after years of service. It is 
dustless, easily cleaned and needs no refinishing. 


A sample of Linotile and a copy of the 
book, “Linotile Floors for Public and Semi- 
Public Buildings” containing full information 
and specifications, will be mailed on request. 
Address Armstrong Cork & Insulation Com- 
pany, 132 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Armstrong Linotile Floors 
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FRINK 


Department Store Illumination 


See across the 
country is a chain of 
great department stores, 
in no way related—highly 
competitive, but each de- 
pending on Frink illumi- 
nation. This is a difficult 
field to serve with light. 
To the modern store, light 
means sales. Light in novel 
effects is used for advertis- 
ing. Hardly an important 
store is built today that does 
not use Frink products. 


Our knowledge of the field 


is at your service. 


THE FRINK CoO. Inc. 
241 Tenth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Branches in Principal Cities 


fe wee / 
5 STORE, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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In Wellesley’s Newest Lecture Hall 
—WNon-Slip Steps of Alundum Tile 


R-r-r-r-r-ing goes the closing bell. The 
girls swarm from their seats. They pour 
down the aisles. And the hustling feet 
are protected against slipping for each 
step in the lecture hall of the new Botany 


Building has a nosing of Alundum Stair “gee eee Fat 
Tile. ie 


tf SaaS 9 15450004 om 
Not only is this tile permanently non-slip 4 
but flat, without grooves or corrugations to 
catch heels. And because of the exceptional 
durability of Alundum Tile worn hollows will 
not appear under the heaviest and most con- 


centrated traffic. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Hamilton, Ont. 


~*~ Were © . 
| FLOORS |! ~* 


‘ Alondum Tiles, Treads & Aggregates 
Botany Building, Wellesley College, >» 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Day & Klauder, Architects, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ainsworth Archer Model one 


It’s Never ‘loo Late for 
Correct Lightin g 


ACH of these three New York buildings was 


opened at some time within the past ten years. 


Baling In each of them, tenants squinted, strained, looked 


closer, wiped tears from smarting eyes. 
berkeley. uilding 
and Waltiagal, “> 
Association uldin 
Starrett Van Vec® 
Architects « 


Light? There was plenty—that is, at the source, glar- ‘ 

ing, casting sharp shadows on desks and papers. Or, 
smothered in unscientifically designed globes, it only 
half-reached the desks, left corners dark and gloomy. 


Recently, tenants noted a remarkable improvement 
—all lighting glassware had been replaced with = Sia OA) Fea 8 
MONAX Globes (the Ainsworth Archer Model, ed : 
illustrated above). Offices and corridors were abun- ne 
dantly lighted, sharp shadows softened or entirely 
disappeared. Even the farthest corners were bright- 
ened by the generous flood of illumination. Glare had 
vanished, for MONAX diffuses light perfectly. 
The building management is pleased, because, besides 
correcting a serious lighting defect, MONAX Globes 
~ are economical of wattage. They absorb scarcely any 
light, do not collect dust, and are easily cleaned. Their 
thanks to Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, who 
supplied the globes, and to George Ainsworth of 
New York who planned the installation. 
The planning service of Macbeth Illuminating 
Engineers is available to any architect or building 
manager. Address Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, mqarnoet 
Dept. J., Charleroi, Pennsylvania. 
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Every Window 
a Source of Health 


when the home is glazed 


with this 
Ultra-Violet Ray Glass 


Qe is a clear, flat glass of high 
quality and brilliant lustre, appropri- 
ate for the finest residences. It will enhance 
the attractiveness of any building in which it 
is used. 

And yet QuUARTs-LITE costs less than plate 
glass and but little more than ordinary win- 
dow glass. It is so low in price that it can be 
used for general glazing purposes—only 50c a 
square foot. 

A building glazed with QUARTZ-LITE is a com- 
fortable place in which to live or work. With 
this wonderful new glass in the windows, much 
of the ill health that follows our dreary indoor 
winter season is avoided, for QUARTZ-LITE 
brings into the rooms nature’s own tonic—the 
ultra-violet rays of sunlight. These health- 
giving rays flood the interior through Quartz- 
Lire Guass, and stimulate everyone physi- 
cally and mentally. QuaRtTz-LITE brings out- 
door health indoors every day of the year. 
Windows glazed with Quartz-Lirk GLass 
transmit a greater volume of ultra-violet rays 
—the health rays of sunlight—more daylight 
and more of the warmth of sunlight than 
is possible with other window or plate glass. 


TRADE MARK 


Quarts 


SSAA | /| Hti\ ms SS|-—vs= 


The Ultra-Violet Ray Glass 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producer and Pioneer Manufacturers 


of Machine-Made Window Glass of the 
finest quality—‘ The BEST Glass” 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


QUARTZ-LITE is so called because it contains 
the highest percentage of pure quartz found in 
any clear glass used for windows. QuARTZ- 
LITE GLAss transmits a recognized effective 
range of the ultra-violet rays of the sun nec- 
essary for heliotherapy. 


The results of scientific investigations by emi- 
nent scientists attest these facts. 


QUARTZ-LITE can be used to great advantage 
in homes, office buildings and industrial plants. 
Apartment buildings and dwellings glazed 
with QuARTZ-LITE GLAss can be rented or sold 
more readily. Leading glass dealers every- 
where handle Quartz-LiTE. If your dealer does 
not have it, write direct to us. Mail the coupon 
below for specification sheet and description of 
this remarkable ultra-violet ray glass. 


American Winpow Guass Co. 
Farmers Bank Bupa. 
PirrspurGH, Pa. 


— 


GENTLEMEN: 


Ray Glass. 


Name 


Please send me further information 
concerning QUARTz-LITE, the Ultra- Violet 


RA RS Ee Pe ee Mi i Rae Le. 
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For Better Glazin 
specif 


Libbey Owens 


FLAT-DRAWN CLEAR SHEET GLASS 


LIBBEY-OWENS 


There is no finer glass for windows 
than LIBBEY-OWENS “A” quality flat- 
drawn sheet glass. 


Made by an exclusive process, it is 
uniform in thickness, beautifully clear, 
with a brilliant sparkling lustre, and 
absolutely without bow. 


Each light of LIBBEY-OWENS “A” 
quality glass is espe- 
cially selected. Twice 
inspected and twice 
graded to insure its 
measuring up to our 
exacting standards, 
it represents the very 


4 


best glass for windows we are able to 
manufacture. 

To protect its brilliant lustre, LIBBEY- 
OWENS “A” quality glass is packed 
with water-marked paper between the 
lights, and to enable you to identify 
this superior glass, each individual 
light bears the manufacturer’s label. 
Specify LIBBEY-OWENS “‘A”’ quality 
flat-drawn clear sheet 
glass for windows 
—and provide for 
your clients the glaz- 
ing perfection this 
superior glass makes 
possible. 


A national advertising campaign in the Saturday Evening 


Post is teaching the public to demand quality glass for windows 
—and to identify superior glass by its name—LIBBEY-OWENS. 


SEE OUR 
Smita ee 
SweerS = || 


THE LIBBEY-OWENS SHEET GLASS CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


FLAT-DRAWN CLEAR 
“Distributed Through Representative Glass Jobbers and Used by Sash and Door Manufacturers Everywhere 


SHEET GLASS FOR 


WINDOWS 
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VITA GLASS 


the most widely used, 
best known, most con- 


clusively health-tested 
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ultra-violet transmission 


glass in the world. 


Oneiid Hoist at 


Ri Macy «Cos Garage 

dong tc 

* Rober ili 
D York 
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VITAGLASS CORPORATION 
50 EAST 42D STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Adamston 


4 Quality Product 


Perfectly Flat 


| 
Fo emery 
Oe 


to 


x 
Puree. 7 
* epi 
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Strong & 


Uniform in Thickness 


AshRemoval | 


Labor Saving, Safe. Speedy | 


Ts IE MODEL D ELECTRIC HOIST rece ntly 

installed at R. H. Macy & Co.'s Garage is 
the fifth G&G Electric Hoist that Robt. D. 
Kohn has specified for Macy buildings. Garages 
are only one of many types of buildings 
where G&G equipment can be advantage- 
ously used. See Sweet's for full description. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN || 


544 West Broadway, New York 


TURN DRAWN SHEET GLA 


[aDsToN FLAT GLASS sa} 


CLARKS BURG.WYAS 


Write for name of Adamston Jobber in your vicinity. 


ADAMSTON FLAT GLASS COMPANY 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
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CELESTIALITE’S Three Layers: 


[1] Of crystal clear trans- 
parency—for body and 
strength, 


[2] A layer of white glass— 
to diffuse the rays and 
soften the light. 

[3] A layer of blue glass—to 
whiten, clarify and per- 
fect the light. 


{iia b= 
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A typical CELESTIALITE installation in one of the Scientific American offices 


She Modern Trend in Architecture 


How times are changing! 
Twenty years ago the busi- 
ness office was a gloomy 
place. Men were destined 
to toil under drab condi- 
tions. Today the business 
man demands that his office 
be one harmonious unit of 
dignity and beauty. En- 
trances, reception rooms, all are designed 
to appeal to man’s aesthetic sense. 

But, frequently the necessity of correct 
lighting is overlooked. Without proper 
illumination the most luxurious interior 
appears lifeless and dull. And proper illu- 
mination does not meanstrong, glary light. 


we OP ig 


Celestialite saves your eyesight 


CELESTIALITE, the three layer lighting globe, 
throws a soft, white light that accentuates 
all of the minute niceties that the archi- 
tect so carefully specifies. 

The three individual layers of glass 
(see illustration on left) diffuse and 


CELESTIALITE | 


(PATENTED) 


MAN’S BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR DAYLIGHT 


oN 


Many of the 
best architects 


are specifyin g 
CELESTIALITE 


Ae Position 


Address Bes SLE ees SE EES 
"Oy bees Dees 


soften the light rays so that 
you can work for hours 
and hours without strain- 
ing the eyes. 


Scientific American Offices 
are Celestialited 


The Scientific American or- 
ganization made a study of 
the lighting problem. Their tests con- 
vincingly proved that CELESTIALITE 
illuminates interiors better than any light- 
ing glass obtainable today. 


Unusual Trial Offer 


Be convinced! We are so sure Celestialite 
can sell itself that we offer a sample dis- 
played in your own office at our expense. 
Just mail request on firm’s letterhead. 

Mail coupon for free CELESTIALITE 
catalogue, A.1.A. file and fragment show- 
ing the unique three layer construction. 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co., Celestialite 
Division, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


2 | it 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co., {Celestialite Division} 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City (AF-12) 
Kindly send me free catalogue, A.I A. 

file, and fragment of CELESTIALITE 

showing its three layer construction. 

Name-. 263 SES aS Satter 
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BlueBook 
Sweets 

Architectural 
Catalogue 


OMPLETE specifications and details of Fenestra Residential, 
Architectural and Industrial Steel Windows, Operators, 
Doors and Partitions are now covered by an 82-Page Fenestra 
Blue Book in the 1927-28 Edition of Sweet’s Architectural 
Catalogue. - » » Separately bound copies of the Fenestra 
Blue Book for drafting room use also may be obtained upon 
request. - » » Fenestra Designing, Detailing and Erection 
Organizations, located in principal cities of the country, are 
prepared to render special assistance whenever and wherever 


desired. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 2262 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICH., AND OAKLAND, CALIF. CONVENIENT WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
So a a a a a ee ee a ee ee 


eneswra 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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GUARANTEED WEATHER’ TIGHT— WITHOUT WEATHER-< STRIPS 


HE Crittall Steel Casement Windows in 

this home afford absolute protection 
against inclement weather. They are guar- 
anteed wind and weather tight without 
weather strips in either inward or outward 
opening types—they permit easy ventilation 
—they are free from sticking or rattling. 
For your jobs— even the most moderately 
priced —Crittall Standardized Steel Case- 
ments offer a lasting beauty, enduring 
strength, and thorough practicability, here- 


tofore found only in the highest priced 
specially built casements. 


Built of the same heavy section as Crittall 
Custom-built Casements, they are rigidly 
restricted to selected sizes and types, which 
permits a price within the limits of most of 
your commissions. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 
10946 Hearn Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


Available in a wide variety of Standardized sizes and types. Also Custom Built to the architect’s sizes, 
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DAVIS 


Hichitecturat BRONZE 


Mrchitectural 
STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION 
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The American Insurance Citadel, ~ 
Columbus, Ohio. Architect, C. 
Howard Crane, Detroit 
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Building, 
Borough Hall, Brooklyn, Archi- 


ct tent And now — 
a New Era in Store Fronts 


In harmony with the towering grace of the modern business 
building has come a new need for permanent beauty in the 
treatment of its store windows. 


The Court-Livingston 


Building. 
Loebl, 
Schlossman & Demuth, Chicago 


818 West Adams St. 
Chicago. Architects, 


The Davis 


Fulcrum Principle 


Architects will be interested in 
the unique method of holding 
the plate firmly, uniformly and 
safely in all Davis sash and 
bars. There is nothing else 
like it. The heavy solid bronze 
assures unusual strength. All 
glass is set from the outside— 
putty or plastic cement 
necessary. 


no 


No material can match the enduring richness and charm of 
solid bronze for framing the glistening plate, and architects 
everywhere are finding in Davis the fullest measure of these 
new advantages. 

Davis Construction is built on an exclusive patented design 
—the fulcrum principle—bringing certain safety to the glass, 
lasting strength, easy installation. Full sized details and 
samples gladly sent on request. 


DAVIS EXTRUDED SASH CO.—LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Complete Stocks Carried at Convenient Centers 
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METAL Door f.AND TRIM 


Tien a Ss. fer ? ' : ang ; ; ’ rye 
Se ee ee ~ ings os Viges : e *4 
INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Architects General Contractors 
Jackson, Robertson & Adams Williams & Merchant 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y.— Established 1904 
Branch Offices NEW YORK, 475 Firrn Avenue CHICAGO, 19 Sourn LaSa.e Street DETROIT, 1331 Drow Bank BurpinG 


ARTISTIC DURABLE S SANITARY FIREPROOF 
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WASHABLE 


--- SO THEY OUTLAST IN WEAR AND BEAUTY 


i 
College Hospite sr pest 
Toratine shades © yy s0P 


Du Pont Tontine was chosen exclu- 
sively to shade the windows of the 
recently completed McKinley Univer- 
sity Hospital of the University of 
Illinois. Charles A. Platt, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York and James M. 
White, of Champaign, IIl., Architects. 


O one knows better than the architect that 
1 everyday hospital conditions call for un- 
usual qualities in a window shade. The ser- 
vice is unceasingly severe—abuse frequent. 


Du Pont Tontine is one shade built to with- 
stand these conditions. It is made, by a unique 
new process, of materials different from ordi- 
nary painted or starch-filled shades. 


NO FILLER TO FALL OUT, but thoroughly 
impregnated with pyroxylin. Tontine cannot 
crack or “pinhole.” 

WASHABLE. AII dust, grime and finger- 
marks are easily removed with soap, hot or 
cold water and a brush. 

WATERPROOF. Dampness cannot make it 
limp. Even heavy rains can’t harm it. 


The durability of Tontine obviates the need 
of frequent shade replacement—makes Tontine 
cost less per year for hospitals, schools and 
business buildings, as well as hotels, apart- 
ments and residences. Write for samples to 
prove Tontine’s advantages to you. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 
CANADIAN FARBRIKOID Limited 


New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


‘TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 
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These are the highest 
grade steel windows for 
monumental buildings 


In Main Street, as in the Metropolis, the bank building is 
frequently the chief architectural work in its community. 


Is it not significant that Lupton Heavy Casement 
Windows are so generally specified for banks? The 
dignity of their design and the excellence of their 
construction commend these high grade steel windows 
to the architects of banks and of other fine buildings 
throughout the country. 


Lupton Heavy Casements are made in several standard 
types and can be finished to suit any size or shape of 
opening. Let us figure on your requirements. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2207-d East Allegheny Avenue » PHILADELPHIA 
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THE ST. CHARLES NATIONAL BANK, ST. CHARLES, ILL. ARCHITECTS—WOLF, SEXTON, HARPER & TRUEAX. 


LUPTON WINDOWS of Steel 
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the wear of thousands of handlings 
a day ~ tarnish ~ corrosion / 


December, 1927 


OR now they are “Crodon’’-plated—the 
metal washstand fittings in the busy 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


Used by an average of 3700 men a day, these 
washstands, twelve in all, are exposed to 
constant handling. One month’s use of a sin- 
gle set of their metal fittings is equivalent to 
a year’s use in the average home. 


Regardless of the amount of use, ‘Crodon’’- 
plated plumbing fixtures defy wear indefi- 
nitely. Their sparkling, mirror-like finish is 
permanent. The only care they need is an oc- 
casional wiping off with a damp cloth to 
remove dust or grease. No polishing paste is 
necessary. . 


*Crodon”’ does not tarnish, corrode or fade. 
Even when exposed to live salt-water steam 
it does not peel off. 


Because of its permanent brilliance, wearing 
qualitics and the economy it ensures,“‘Crodon”’ 
is used in the Salmon Tower, New York City; 
Battle Creek Sanitorium; Fort Shelby Hotel 
addition, Detroit ; Union and New Haven Trust 
Company Office Building, New Haven; In- 
dustrial Trust Company Office Building, 
Providence; and many other buildings of 
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prominence throughout the country. It has 
definitely established its value. 


Manufacturers carry “‘Crodon’’-plated fittings 
in stock or can have fittings ““Crodon’’-plated 
for you in one of our own plants. Upon re- 
quest our Service Department will give any 
desired information or refer you to our licen- 
sees, who will provideestimates of the cost of 
“Crodon” for any building project. 


Pe 
CHROMIUM CORPORATIONofAMERICA 
120 Broadway “. New York, N. Y. 


CRODON 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE CHROME PLATE 


kK PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFUL ~- DOES NOT TARNISH ~ WEARS INDEFINITELY 
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Win-Dor Series 25]. 
Casement Operator 


Particularly suited to 
steel casements 


This handsome new addition to the Win-Dor line 
offers advantages never before available. So com- 
pact that it does not project above the sight-line, 
and designed in lines of real architectural beauty. 
Only four turns of the crank are needed to swing 
the casement full open. The action is exceptionally 
powerful, easy and free from play. Bearings and 
gears are completely enclosed and cannot “freeze” 
because one member of any two working parts 
is always:made of non-corroding bronze. The 
most compact, the most beautiful and the long- 
est-wearing geared operator now on the market. 


It tells all about Pumps. 
A post card will bring it. 
Send for it today. » . 


HICAGO PUMP COMP 


Psedhg) SEWAGE-CONDENSATION-CIRCULATING 
Mee. = BILGE- FIRE- HOUSE - VACUUM 


2316 WOLFRAM ST. - » CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRINCETON 


UNIVERS i 


CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON - ARCHITECTS. 


Pactv sae ti 


Send for Bulletin 102, just out, which shows 
detail drawings and gives full specifications. 
For full line see Sweets pp. 1852-1855. 


STOOL DETAIL 

TYPICAL FoR ALL 
Win-Dork OPERATORS 
WitH STEEL CASEMENT 


HOPES: 
METAL WINDOWS 


HENRY HOPE & SONS 
103 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 


WinkDor 
CASEMENT HARDWARE 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
402P North Wood Street 
Chicago 
CASEMENT HARDWARE HEADQUARTERS 
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Radiator Enclosure Equipped with Metalace in the Ritz Tower, New York City 
EMERY ROTH, Architect TODD ROBERTSON & TODD ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Builders 


Throughout this Country and_Abroad Metalace 1s 
the Standard for all Forms of Radiator Enclosures 
and Heating Installations 


Write for Illustrated Catalog with New Metalace Patterns in steel or bronze 
THe METALACE CORPORATION 


Specify Metalace for SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. Specify Metalace for 
RADIATOR ENCLOSURES INTERIOR PARTITIONS 
VENTILATORS NEW YORK OFFICE — 1Ol PARK AVENUE CASHIERS’ CAGES 


HOT AIR REGISTERS SCREEN DOOR GUARDS 


BED ROOM SUITE IN THE RITZ TOWER METALACE RADIATOR ENCLOSURE 
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“The Satis 
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The HOTEL GIBSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. RALPH HITZ, Manager 


Cincinnati’s famous hotel has long 


been a user of Van Equipment. san awich 
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faction of Every Van User 
Expressed by Mr Hitz -- - 


F you are considering buying kitchen equipment .... Mr. Hitz’ letter will 

interest you. He says about Van Equipment what you will want to say about 
the equipment you buy! You are sure to enjoy this same enthusiasm if you 
bring your equipment problem, large or small, to the House of Van. 


For many, many years now we have been We urge you to try Van Equipment for your- 
building Van Equipment to our own high self. If not a whole kitchen, then any item 
standard. Wehaveengineered it withthe most 
expert skill available and installed it with 
every care for the interest of the owner. 
The result is a record of satisfied users that 
stretches back through the years, and con- 
tinues to multiply as days go on. 


Yhe John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


will prove the dependability and economy of 
the Van line. We'll gladly send specifica- 
tions for anything that interests you. 


Cincinnati 
DETROIT LOUISVILLE CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA 


I ROVIDING the 
equipment when, where 
and how it is wanted is a 
guiding principle with 
Van Engineers. They 
serve you as you wish 
to be served—providing 
the right equipment to 
meet your needs—co- 
operating with you to 
secure the utmost effici- 
ency and economy. 


This Sandwich Grill of 
the Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, is a recent ex- 
ample of their work. 


Grill ~ Hotel Gibson ~ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Manor, Tudor City 


New York 


"Tenants 


The kitchen plan 


Approved by 
THE AMERICAN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
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are demanding Smoothtops” 


HIS demand is again answered in 

The Manor, the new Tudor City 
Second Unit apartment group. The 
Manor is another towering proof that 
“the smarter East Side” of New York 
City is expanding farther eastward. It 
embodies throughout the latest ad- 
vances in apartment house design. 

“It therefore embodies Smoothtops,” 
said John A. Olson, President of the 
famous Fred F. French Company, Ar- 
chitects, Engineers and Builders, who 
planned and constructed The Manor. 
“More and more prospective tenants for 
French-designed dwellings are demand- 
ing Smoothtops in the kitchens. Hap- 
pily, this is in accordance with the 
French plan—which is to bring about 


There is only one Smoothtop and it 
is fully protected by patents. 


— John A. Olson 


the utmost in dwelling convenience 
and comfort.” 

Authoritative opinion, such as Mr. 
Olson’s, knows that a Smoothtop does 
“dress up” the kitchen. That it does 
save space and allow more light to 
enter. That it does give the best in 
cooking service. Which is undoubt- 
edly the reason why Smoothtops are 
fast becoming standard in all French 
kitchen specifications. 

To meet this general demand our 
Building Service Department has col- 
lected data which is of practical help 
in all problems of kitchen planning. 
Please feel free to make any inquiry. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 
18 East 41st Street, New York. 


The reason why Smoothtop “works 
so well” is the aeration plate attached 
to each burner. 
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* Concrete Roadway, Surfaced with Con-Tex— | 
_ Glenn Estate, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; — 
H. H. Sherrill, Contractor h 


ON-TEX Treated Roadways have 

the permanence and stability of 
concrete plus the appearance and color 
harmonies of clean compacted stone. 


Con-Tex is a material that “improves 
and extends the uses of concrete.” The 
Con-Tex Surface Treatment is simple 
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and inexpensive, whether for finished 


surfaces or for bond surfaces. 


Tell us your problems and let us send 
you detailed information. 


CONCRETE SURFACE CORPORATION 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


Chicago Office: 
McDougall Company, 180 N. Michigan 
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| ee the client sold! 


When it comes to getting final approval of 
plans and specifications for the home or 
apartment building, and then keeping the 
client sold, it’s largely a matter of pleasing 
the woman. And the surest way to do that 
is to design a kitchen that meets the mod- 
ern demand for built-in beauty, convenience 
and space economy. 

Designed and constructed by specialists 
in kitchen planning, McDougall Domestic 


Science Built-in units are unexcelled in high 


Oxford Gables Apart- 
ments, 38th and Washing- 
ton Blyvd., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Equipped with 
McDougall Domestic 
Science Built-in Kitchen 
Units. Architects: Pierre 
and Wright. Builders: 
A.V. Stackhouse Company. 


quality of material and workmanship, and 
their installation is guaranteed to meet 
your most exacting requirements. In fact, 
McDougall has never lost, during all its 
thirty-five years of pioneering leadership, 
a single customer because of inadequate 
service. 

Write today for detailed information 
about our Architectural Service Bureau. A 
copy of our illustrated catalogue will also 
be sent on request. There is no obligation. 


McDOUGALL COMPANY 


Frankfort, Indiana 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


BUILT-IN 


M&F Dougall ..«.... 
pa 


itchen [Jnits 
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100,000 


Dollars 


worth of electric refrigerators 


and 


every one a Frigidaire 


HERE we picture a section of Tudor City— 
one of the world’s largest and most 
famous dwelling projects. A magnificent 
development structure covering several New 
York blocks. 


Into Tudor City go one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of Frigidaires! 


Why was Frigidaire the choice of Fred F. 
French Company, Tudor City builders, over 
the many other makes of electric refrigerators? 


Not by chance. An investment of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars is not made lightly. 
Competing makes were tested and compared. 
Intensive research was conducted by leading 
engineers. Laboratory methods of investiga- 
tion were employed. 


All proved Frigidaire superior to the others. 
Its absolute dependability. Its longer life. Its 
lower operating cost. 


Fred. F. French Company and Others 
Investigate for You 


Your problem, in proportion to investment, 
is no different than the Tudor City problem. 
When you buy a single electric refrigerator you 
want the greatest value for the least expenditure 
—and the Fred F. French Company did when 
they bought one hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of Frigidaires. 


But you can’t employ skilled talent to carry on 
exhaustive research and to make detailed com- 


parisons of various makes. Nor is it necessary. 
Organizations like Fred F. French Company, 
great industrial concerns like Carnegie Steel, 
the largest ice cream manufacturers, apartment 
building owners—all have done this research 
for you. So well have their findings been 
followed that, today, more Frigidaires are in 
use than all other makes combined. 


An Investment That Pays 
Big Returns 


The investment in Frigidaire equipment for 
the apartment buildings you plan pays big 
returns to the owner. Returns in the form of 
better satisfied and better paying tenants— 
lower tenant turnover—lower property depre- 
ciation—reduced building and maintenance 
costs. 


New, Low Prices 


Huge production effects economies that are 
passed along in lower Frigidaire prices. Now 
a new Frigidaire, ready to operate from any 
electric outlet, for only $180 f. o. b. Dayton. 
Also reduced prices on other models. 


Call at the nearby showroom today. Or 
write for new booklet and complete informa- 
tion. 


ERIGLDAITRED COR P.O RA LEON 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. A-209, Dayton, Ohta 


FRIGIDAIRE 


An. P RiOUDIULCT = Ov 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 
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What ts the Price 
of a MODERN 
Step-Saving 
Kitchen? 


GF SD aes is the price of scientifically developed, 
soundly built, beautiful kitchen equipment? We 


invite you to figure it out for yourself—item for item: 


Set down the cost of lumber for ordinary cupboards, 
the cost of their hardware, paint, etc., the cost of labor 
on them. Then compare the total with the cost of 
Napanee Kitchen Equipment. You will find the figures 
to be practically the same. But — 


Consider these extras: All hardwood lumber—every 
inch of it—which proteéts Napanee Equipment against 
humid kitchen atmosphere; rust-proof hardware; por- 
celain top work table; patented easy-fill flour bin; com- 
plete 10 piece set of crystal glassware; patented metal 
bread drawer; handy shelves; sliding trays, sturdy racks, 
convenient hooks and holders—a// arranged to central- 
ize operations and systematize movements as no set of cup- 
boards can. 


Is it any wonder that architeéts and builders are keeping 
us busy night and day with orders for their fine apart 
ments and lovely homes? They tell us time and again 
that such apartments and homes rent more readily and 
sell more quickly because of Napanee equipment. 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK, Nappanee, Indiana 


The combination illustrated at 
the top is made up witha Bstigs 
erator-cabinet 40% in. wide, 

Broom Closet 16% in. wide aaa 
a Dish Cupboard with four 


drawers, 16) in. wide. The com. 


einai ctinerod ~TYUTCH @ KITCHENET 


the same Broom Closet and Dish 
Cupboard shown in the top 


combination. Built Like Fine Furniture 
Vv E RS ae YE Awa 


Oot) R GOuLjDEN A N N 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK lama [ ) Builder 


Nappanee, Indiana : 
Please send me your catalog illustrating N 
different styles and sizes of cabinets, cup- ame. 


boards, side units, refrigerators, stoves, 
etc. [Please check square.) Address 


{ } Architect { }] Owner 
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The combination shown here [at 
the bottom] is made up of the 
following Units: a 40% in. Cabi- 
net, a 24 in. Refrigerator with a 
Top Cupboard of the same width, 
a 16% in. Broom Closet and a 
16% in. Dish Cupboard. The 
height is 85% in. The depth is 
21 in. except the Cabinet Top 
which is 12 in., and the Porcelain 
Top which is 2534 in. 
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_State 
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YORK AIR COOLING 


AND 


CONDITIONING 
SYSTEMS 


FOR 


THEATRES 


rV\HE Keith Palace, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


It is significant that this “big 
time” 3,200-seat theatre has 
installed the York Carbon 
Dioxide system of air cooling 


and conditioning—a system 
which enables it to guarantee 
the theatre-goer entertain- 
ment plus comfort. 


The Keith is one of thirty 
York air conditioned jobs. 


The demand for air conditioning, and cooling systems 
in theatres, hospitals, hotels, industrial institutions, etc., 
is increasing. On every hand it is conceded that pure, 
humidified and properly tempered air is conducive to 
efficiency as well as comfort. The York organization 
specializes on this distinct phase of engineering and will 
gladly cooperate with and furnish pertinent data to 
architects interested in installations of this character. 
Return the attached coupon for complete information. 
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KITCHEN MAID 


Architects praise the flexibility 
and construction of these units 


To the architect, the wide variety and flexibility of Kitchen 
Maid Units are vitally helpful factors. No matter what type 
or size of kitchen is being planned, there are units to cover 
allits equipment needs. Each unit is complete in itself—may 
be used alone or in a unit combination. 


These units are built to the architect’s highest ideals of design 
and craftsmanship. Of caretully selected, carefully kiln-dried 
woods. Withrounded insidecorners, smooth doors of five-ply 
construction, concealed hinges, triple suspension-metal-trolley 
drawers. 


Kitchen Maid Units offer a large list of other important advan- 
tages over ordinary kitchen equipment methods. Yet stand- 
ardization renders their cost installed surprisingly low. 
Write for catalogue fully describing all the units with 
dimensional drawings and prices. 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO., 1812 Snowden St., Andrews, Ind. 


Representatives in all principal cities 
If in Canada, address Branch Office, 
Waterloo, Ontario 


Broom Closet 


Rounded and Folding 
inside cor- Ironing 
ners and 5 Board Com- 
ply smooth bination. 
door con- 

struction—— Left—Com- 
exclusive in pact No. 656 
Kitchen —for the mod- 
MaidUnits ern efficiency 


kitchen. 


A. Portfolio 


on Refrigeration 


VERY architect should have in his files 
for immediate reference the new port- 
folio on refrigerators which has just been 
prepared by the engineering department of 
McCray. 

Complete, accurate, and thorough infor- 
mation regarding refrigerators of every type 
and for every purpose—both stock portable, 
and built-in refrigerators and cooling rooms 
—is here at your fingertips. 

Send for your copy now; no obligation 
is involved. 


McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation 
764 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
See Telephone Directory 


REFRIGERATORS 
—_———for all purposes 


Na matter what the capacity 
or size of the kitchen you 
are planning, Colt Engineers 


are at your service—ready to 
advise you, not only which particular 
Colt Autosan is best suited for your re- 
quirements, but also how the pantry 
and table layout may be planned for 
maximum efficiency. May we send you 
our ‘“‘Architect’s Packet’? which gives 
facts and figures about the entire Colt 
line from Model “S-1’’ to the giant 
ld BAK ga 


Colt’s Patent FireArms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. U.S.A. 


7) THE MACHINE THAT > 
| WASHES TABLEWARE | 
‘CLEAN’ _ ia 
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HORN- WATER: PROOFINGS 
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PROBLEM IX 


Waterproofing Expansion Joints and Cracks 
In Conerete Floor Slabs 


Leakage through Expansion Joints and Cracks in Concrete Floor 
Slabs, and consequent damage to property, results from failure to 
seal these openings with a permanently efficient material. 


Figure I. Figure II. 
STRAIGHT JOINT SLIP JOINT 
1. Oakum 1. Oakum 


2. HORN’S EXPANSION 
JOINT CEMENT 


2. HORN’S EXPANSION 
JOINT CEMENT 


Figure III. 
CRACK IN CONCRETE 


1. HORN’S EXPANSION 
JOINT CEMENT 


Solution 


The solution of this problem is expressed in the fol- 
lowing specifications which meet the requirements 
of modern building design and construction practice 
with respect to both methods and materials. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


(1) Waterproofing Expansion Joints: 
Picked oakum shall be driven into the expan- 
sion joint for a depth of 4 inches after which 
the sides of the joint above the oakum shall 
be coated with Dehydratine No. 1, brush coat- 
ing. The joint shall then be filled with Horn’s 
Expansion Joint Cement which shall be 
poured hot. 


(2) Waterproofing Cracks in Concrete Slabs: 
All cracks in floor slabs shall be cut out 34- 
inch wide and for a depth of at least 1 inch. 
The sides of the cracks, for the depth cut out 
shall then be coated with Dehydratine No. 1, 
brush coating after which the cracks shall be 
filled with Horn’s Expansion Joint Cement 
which shall be poured hot. 


NOTE: HORN’S EXPANSION JOINT CEMENT is a solid asphalt in 
conjunction with vulcanized oils that must be melted to be used. It is 
* thoroughly waterproof; adheres perfectly to the sides of the joint and re- 


mains permanently efficient. 


This material remains tough and elastic 


from O. deg. F. to 160 deg. F.; and will not dry out nor run in summer 
heat, maintaining a waterproof joint at all times. 


Executive Offices 
101 Park Avenue, 
New York City 


_A.C Horn Company 


Works 
Long ee City, 
Nay 
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T takes nine tailors to make a man.” It 

takes many types of men to plan and 
build a building. Particularly is this true 
when that building is a store. It must be 
architecturally perfect but deeper than this, 
it must have “beauty with a business sense.” 
This brings into play the necessity for 
specialized talent. This need has been 
created by circumstances and is supplied by 
our staff of store planners who have 25 
years experience as a backéground. They 
are ready to serve architects as part of their 
staff or in any other capacity the architect 
may elect. They are always available upon 
request. 


GRAND RAPIDS STORE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Succeeding 


THE GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE COMPANY WELCH-WILMARTH CORPORATION 
Branch offices and representatives in most principal cities 


Factories: GRAND RAPIDS; PORTLAND, ORE.; BALTIMORE; NEW YORK CITY 
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Residence of Mr. John G. Tritton, 
The Hills Drive, Utica, N. Y., 
with New Process Red Wheel Gas 
Range in kitchen. 
Architects: Hugh R. Jones Co. 
Builders: Kinne & Frank 


Makeshift Kitchens Will Not “Do 


Unless the Gas Range 
ODERN KITCHENS must be planned for beauty has a RED WHEEL, it 


and for convenient use. Home-making women in- is NOT a LORAIN. 


sist upon kitchens small enough for step-saving and large 
enough for the correct placing of adequate labor-saving 
equipment, including a Gas Range with Lorain Self- 
regulating Oven. 


The Lorain Red Wheel makes successful cooking easy, 
because it measures and automatically maintains the heat 
of the oven at any desired temperature. 


Lorain is the first thermostat ever designed for the auto- 

matic control of gas range oven heat. Women know about 

the Lorain Red Wheel. They have seen the Lorain adver- 

tisements in their favorite magazines for more than eight 

years. In more than 2200 schools and colleges, Red 

Wheel Gas Ranges are used in home economics labora- 

tories to teach time and temperature oven cookery. For specifications eee 

Lorain Red Wheel Self-regulating Ovens are built only Sweet's Catalogue, 

in the following six famous makes of Gas Ranges: ae marth oa 

Reliable, Clark Jewel, Dangler, Direct Action, New heheh RPP Ye ofS 
: Gas Ranges for Archi- 

Process and Quick Meal. Each of these lines offers a ; 

j ; ; : tects and Builders. 
wide variety of sizes, styles and finishes, designed for 
beauty and utility. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 444 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


LORAIN 
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WHERE MONEL METAL SHINES 


Monel Metal equipment 
in the Dining and Service 
Building of Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa., 
mfd. and installed by L. 
BARTH @& SON, New 
York. Architect, JOHN T. 
WINDRIM,Philadelphia. 


GIRARD COLLEGE 


Pilih AgD Berar 


2 


x 


Where kitchens gleam with 
Monel Metal surfaces 


HE more-than-ample 

endowment, and con- 
sequent financial position 
of Girard College enables 
this institution to select 
the very finest equipment 
for every department. 

It is significant, there- 
fore, that the kitchens and 
food service departments 
of this famous Philadelphia 
school are equipped with 
Monel Metal. 

With many different ma- 


as the most attractive of 
the materials available for 
food service equipment. 
It is easy to clean. It will 
not rust, it resists corro- 
sion. It stands up for 
years and years under the 
use and abuse of rigorous 
service. 

Monel Metal is the ac- 


Monel Metal Dishwashing Machines in the Din- cepted metal for clinical 
ing and Service Building of Girard College, mfd. d d ll fi d 
by the FASPRAY CORP. of Red Bank, N. J. and laundry as well as foo 


terials to choose from—with financial resources 
that permit the use of the finest materials— 
Girard College specified Monel Metal. 


Monel Metal is the most economical as well 


service equipment. It is 
the logical {material for you 
to use when planning new installations. You 
can best protect the interests of your clients by 
specifying long-lasting Monel Metal, wherever 
cleanliness must be combined with long life. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL SERIES OF ARCHITECTURAL FOLDERS 


Mone! Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy of high nickel content 
It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by The International 


Nickel Company. The name ** Monel 


etal’’ is a registered trade mark. 
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R-U-V is keeping 
the swimming 
water pure in 
the pools of: 


U. S. Naval Academy, 
(new pool), Annapolis, 


The quartz mercury vapor lamp 
used to produce “concentrated 
sunlight” — ultra violet rays — 
inside the R-U-V Sterilizer. 


University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

4 Public School Pools, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

9 Public School Pools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

University re Chicago, 

hicago, Ill. 

Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Indiana 

Kansas City Athletic Club, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

United Israel Nurses’ Home, 
48th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Penn Athletic Club, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Union League Club, 
Chicago, Ill. 


And Many Others 


Purifying Water with 
“Concentrated Sunlight” 


Sunlight kills disease germs because it contains ultra violet 
light. R-U-V Sterilizers use ultra violet light to kill disease 
germs in recirculating systems for swimming pool water or 
drinking water. 

A quartz mercury-vapor lamp inside the R-U-V Sterilizer 
floods each drop with concentrated ultra violet. 

R-U-V Sterilizers can be hooked into an electric circuit. 
Their operation is automatic and as simple as turning on 
and off an electric light. There is no dosing of the water, 
no constant regulating of apparatus. 

Corrosion and the resulting rapid replacements are elimi- 
nated. Results are positive. 


Write to any of the installations listed in the side column. 
They will tell you what R-U-V does in actual operation. 


And the drinking 
water supplies for: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
R. R., Albuquerque, N. M. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 
their fi Penn. 

General Electric Co., 
Association Island, Sacketts 
Harbor, N. Y. 

Sprague, Warner & Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 
oodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 

Goodrich Transit Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Miller Hotel Co., 

Fort Des Moines, Iowa 

First National Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

General Motors, Remy Electric 
Division, Anderson, Ind. 


And Many Others 


WAU NN 
CUNT Uy 1 


= James B. Clow & Sons 
383 Madison Ave. = _ — 201-299 N.Talman Avenue ~ 
? New York, N.Y. Ultra Violet Ray Water Sterilization Chicago, Ill. 
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Will These Forgetful 


Te 


Do they control your 


Children are forgetful. They don’t realize that the 
water closet isthe most important school sanitation 
fixture. Children don’t know how health is endan- 
gered when the closet stands unflushed—sending 
forth disease-bearing flies, and bad odors. 


Their forgetful control, is a gamble 
as to whether the toilet room will 
be a healthful—or a breeding place 
for contamination and disease. 


The Clow Automatic Closet takes 
the hygiene responsibility — and 
akes good. After every occupa- 


Wilby yf Wy Ui “UY YY 
The Clow Automatic closet with closed Y y 7? Y 4f Yf 
top tank, W - oa J fect ete clean- Upwut”” Vuull RT U Y 
Ne vere 


Forty-Eight Styles, 


es 
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Childish Hands Remember? 


gig: # 


se murs 


school sanitation? 


tion it flushes itself with the pressure of a forty 
foot standpipe. And only the Clow bow] distributes 
equally to rim and trap, this high pressure flush. 


sox 
ES 


The Clow-Madden valve is simple. So simple that 
virtually nothing can go wrong. It never forgets. 
With but two moving parts it has no complicated 
valves or floats to wear out or break. 


Let the Clow school plumbing booklet tell you 
how to remove school sanitation from the forgetful 
hands of children. 


James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Ave., Chicago. 
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The Public Service Co. 


Interior lighting by 
of New Jersey. 


Sol-Lux. 


Re-lamp without 
Re-globing! 


[ue to replace a burned-out lamp in the ordinary globe may 
let your client in for quitea bit of expense. The set screws 
must be loosened, the globe must be removed, the dead lamp 
taken out, the new one inserted, the globe replaced, and, fin- 
ally, the set screws tightened. Not surprising if, somewhere 
along the line, the globe is dropped or cracked. 

Specify Sol-Lux and the globe need not be handled at all. 
Merely tilt out the special cap, take out the lamp, put in an- 
other, and tilt the cap back. That’s all there is to it. Minutes 
are saved; glass is preserved. 

The globe needn’t be removed for cleaning, either. A wash- 
ing of the outside surface keeps everything shipshape, for dirt 
or insects can’t get inside. 

Ask the lighting experts at the nearest Westinghouse office. 


etl 


” 


be cE ee 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT, SOUTH BEND WORKS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Westinghouse Ww 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Publications 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, 


ENGINEERS, 


DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural F orum, 383 Madison Ave., New York, or the manufacturer direct. in which case kindly mention this publication. 


ACOUSTICS 


The Celotex Co., Chicago. 
Acousti-Celotex. 16 pp., 8% x 11 in. Illustrated brochure on a 
valuable material for facing walls and ceilings. ; 
Specifications and Details for application and decoration of 
Acousti-Celotex, 11 pp., 8% x 11 in. : 
Johns-Manville Corp., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Architectural Acoustics. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 24 pp. | Illustrated. 
Treatise on the correction of architectural acoustics in Churches, 
schools, hospitals, office buildings and other places. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
A Scientific Solution of an Old Architectural Problem. Folder 
6 pp., 8% x11 in. Describes Sabinite Acoustical Plaster. 


ASH HOISTS—ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 
Gillis & Geohegan, 535 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. : 
Generali Catalog. 8% x 1lin. 20 pp. Fully illustrated. Contains 
specifications in two forms (with manufacturers’ name and 
without). Detail % in. scale for each telescopic model and 
special material-handling section. : 
G. Telescopic Hoist. Brochure, 24 pp., 8% 11 ins. Illus- 
trated. Electric and hand power models; watertight sidewalk 
doors; automatic opening, closing, and locking devices. 


BASEMENT WINDOWS 
Genfire Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Architectural Details. Booklet, 62 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Details on 
steel] windows. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Truscon Copper-Steel Basement Windows. Booklet, 8 pp., 
8% x 11 in. Illustrated with installation details. Specifications 
and construction details. 
BATHROOM FITTINGS 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Onliwon for Fine Buildings. Folder, 8 pp. 3% x 6 in. Illus- 


trated. Deals with toilet paper fittings of metal and porcelain. 
Architects’ File Card. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Filing card on 
toilet paper and paper towel cabinets. 
A Towel Built for Its Job. Booklet, 8 pp. 4% x 9% in. Illus- 
trated. Paper Towel System and Cabinets. 
Cabinets and Fixtures. Booklet, 31 pp. 534 x 4% in. 
Catalog and price list of fixtures and cabinets. 
Morton Mfg. Co., 5163 West Lake Street, Chicago. 
Bathroom Cabinets for Homes, Apartments, etc. General Cata- 
log, 20 pp., 8 x 1034 ins. Illustrated. Specifications, installa- 
tion details, etc. 
Booklet, 12 pp., 3% x 6% ins. 
models of bathroom cabinets. 


BRICK 


Acme Brick Company, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Series No. 1 
Architectural designs rendered in Acme Brick. Booklet 11 x 8% 
in. Illustrated. A series of 48 photogravures showing archi- 
tectural designs rendered in Acme brick. Illustrations show 
the various types of buildings erected in the Southwest in 
recent years. Sent free to architects applying on their office 
stationery. 
American Face Brick Association, 1751 Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Brickwork in Italy. 298 pages size 7% x 10% in., an attractive 
and useful volume on the history and use of brick in Italy 
from ancient to modern times, profusely illustrated with 69 
line drawings, 300 half-tones, and 20 colored plates with a 
map of modern and XII century Italy. Bound in linen will 
be sent postpaid upon receipt of $6.00. Half Morocco, $7.00. 

Industrial Buildings and Housing. Bound volume, 112 pp. 
8% x 11 in. Profusely illustrated. Deals with the planning of 
factories and employes’ housing in detail. Suggestions are 
given for interior arrangements, including restaurants and 
rest rooms. Price $2. 

Common Brick Mfrs. Assn. of America, 2134 Guarantee Title Bldg., 
Cleveland. 

Brick; How to Build and Estimate. Brochure, 96 pp., 8%x 11 
ins. Illustrated. Complete data on use of brick. 

The Heart of the Home. Booklet, 24 pp., 8%x11 ins. TIllus- 
trated. Price 25 cents. Deals with construction of fireplaces 
and chimneys. 

Skintled Brickwork. Brochure, 15 pp., 8%x11 ins. Illustrated. 
Tells how to secure interesting effects with common brick. 

Building Economy. Monthly magazine, 22 pp., 8%x11 ins. II- 
lustrated. $1 per year, 10 cents a copy. For architects, 
builders and contractors. 


BUILDING, STEEL PRODUCTS FOR 


Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Truscon Data Book. Catalog. 3% x 6 in. 128 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains complete information with illustrations on Truscon 
reinforcing steel, steel windows, metal lath, standard buildings, 
concrete inserts, steel joists, pressed steel stamping and chem- 
ical products. 


CEMENT 


Carney Company, The, Mankato, Minn. 
What Twelve Men Said About Carney. Booklet, 8% x 11 ins., 
Illustrated. Opinions of well known architects and builders 

of Carney Cement used for mortar. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Deals with four 


Peoples Life 


Cement Gun Company, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

Gunite Bulletins. Sheets 6 x 9 in. Illustrated. Bulletins on 
adaptability of “Gunite,” a sand and cement product, to con- 
struction work. 

Kosmos Portland Cement Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Kosmortar for Enduring Masonry. Folder 6 pp., 34% x 6% in. 
Data on strength and working qualities of Kosmortar. 

Kosmortar, the Mortar for Cold Weather. Folder, 4 pp., 3% x 


6% in. Tells why Kosmortar should be used in cold weather. 
Louisville Cement Co., 315 Guthrie St., Louisville, Ky. 


BRIXMENT for Perfect Mortar. Self-filing handbook 8% x 
11 inches. 16 pp. Illustrated. Contains complete technical 
description of BRIXMENT for brick, tile and stone masonry, 
specifications, data and tests. 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp’n., 131 East 46th St., New York. 

Celluloid Computing Scale for Concrete and Lumber, 45% x 2% 
ins. Useful for securing accurate computations of aggregates 
and cement; also for measuring iumber of different sizes. 


CONCRETE BUILDING MATERIALS 


Celite Products Co., 1320 South Hope St., Los Angeles. 

Better Concrete; Engineering Service Bulletin X-325. Booklet, 
16 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. On use of Celite to secure 
workability in concrete, to prevent segregation and to secure 
water-tightness. 

Economic Value of Admixtures. Booklet, 32 pp., 6% x 9% ins. 
Reprint of papers by J. C. Pearson and Frank A. Hitchcock 
before 1924 American Concrete Institute. 

Concrete Surface Corporation, 342 Madison Ave., New Vork 

Bonding Surfaces on Concrete. Booklet, 12 pp., 8 x 11 in., illus- 
trated. Deals with an important detail ot building. 

Dovetail Anchor Slot Co., 149 West Ohio Street, Chicago. 

Dovetail Masonry Anchoring System. Folder, 4 pp., 814 x11 ins. 
Illustrated. Data on a system of anchoring masonry to con- 
crete. 


The Master Builders Co., 7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 

Concrete Floor Treatments-Specification Manual. Booklet, 23 pp. 
8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. Valuable work on an important subject. 

Color mix, colored Hardened Concrete Floors (Integral). Bro- 
nung 16 pp., 8%x11 ins. Illustrated. Data on coloring for 

oors. 

Waterproofing and Damp proofing Specification Manual. Book- 
let, 18 pp., 8% x11 ins. Deals with methods and materials used. 

Dycrome, Concrete Surface Hardner in Colors. Folder, 4 pp., 
8x11 ins. Illustrated. Data on a new treatment. 


National Building Units Corporation, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Durability and Utility of Straub Cinder Building Blocks. 
Brochure, 14 pp., 8 x 11 ins. Report on this material by Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratories. 
Sound Absorption of Cinder Concrete Building Units. Booklet, 
8 pp., 8.x 11 ins. Illustrated. Results of tests of absorption 
and transmission of sound through Straub building blocks. 


Philadelphia. Cinder Concrete Building Units. Brochure, 36 pp., 
81%4 x 10% ins. Illustrated. Full data on an important building 
material. 


Kosmos Portland Cement Company, Louisville, Ky. 

High Early Strength Concrete, Using Standard Kosmos Portland 
Cement. Folder, 1 p., 8% x 11 in. Complete data on securing 
high strength concrete in short time. 

Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Solvay Calcium Choride in Concrete Construction. Brochure, 
22 pp., 7 x 10 in. Illustrated... Deals with an important 
ingredient for concrete. 

CONCRETE COLORINGS 
A. C. Horn Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Keramic Catalog. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 26 pp. A magnificent 
brochure, illustrated in color, describing a valuable line of 
specialties for use with concrete floors—colorings, hardeners, 
waterproofing, etc. 

CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 
National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal ‘3t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin 171. 8%x1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. 


A treatise on fireproof floor construction. 


Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 1234 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Products. Booklet. 8% x 10% in. 
16 pp. Fully illustrated, and describes different products of this 
company, such as Kno-burn metal lath, 20th Century Corrugated. 
Plaster-Sava and Longspan lath channels. ete 

A. I. A. Sample Book. Bound volume, 8%x11 ins., contains 
actual samples of several materials and complete data regard- 
ing their use. 


DAMPPROOFING 


Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Architects’ Specifications for Carey Built-Up Roofing. Booklet. 
8x 10% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Complete data to aid in specify- 
ing the different types of built-up roofing to suit the kind of 
roof construction to be covered. 

Carey Built-Up Roofing for Modern School Buildings. Booklet. 
8 x 10% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A study of school buildings of 
: pombe of different kinds and the roofing materials adapted 
or each. 
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DAMPPROOFING—Continued 


Genfire Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Waterproonng Handbook. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 72 pp. Illus- 
trated. Thoroughly covers subject of waterproofing concrete, 
wood and steel preservatives, dustproofing and hardening cor- 
crete floors, and accelerating the setting of concrete. Free 
distribution. 

A. C. Horn Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Waterproofing. 9% x 11% in. Folder. Contains folders giving 

data on excellent waterproofing and dampproofing materials. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Specification Sheet, 8% x 11 in. Descriptions and specifications 

of compounds for dampproofing interior and exterior surfaces. 
The Vortex Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Par-Lock Specification “Forms A and B” for dampproofing and 
plaster key over concrete and masonry surfaces. 

Par-Lock Specification “Form J” for dampproofing tile wall 
surfaces that are to be plastered. 

Par-Lock Dampproofing. Specification Forms C, F, I ana jy. 
Sheets 8% x 11 ins. Data on gun-applied asphalt dampproofing 
for floors and walls. 


DOORS AND TRIM, METAL 
The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Coun. 

Anaconda Architectural Bronze Extruded Shapes. Brochure, 
180 pp., 8% x 11 in., illustrating and describing more than 
2,000 standard bronze shapes of cornices, jamb casings, mould- 
ings, etc. 

The Compound & Pyrono Door Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Pyrono Handbook for Architects and Contractors. 8% x 11 in. 
16 pp. Contains full information regarding Pyrono Fireproof 
Veneered Doors and Trim, with complete details and specifica- 
tions. 

Pyrono details in sheet form for tracing. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 

F*re Doors and Hardware, Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 64 pp. IIlus- 
trated. Describes entire line of tin-clad and corrugated fire 
doors, complete with automatic closers, track hangers and all 
the latest equipment—all approved and labeled by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


DUMBWAITERS 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th St., New York. 
Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, peas and 
prices for various types, etc. 4% x 8% in. 60 pp. Illustrated. 
Catalog and pamphlets, 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Valuable data 
on dumb waiters. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Catalog No. 35—1925. Panelboards—Steel Cabinets. 734 x 10% in. 
64 pp. Lllustrates and describes sectionally built panelboards, 
an important line of steel cabinets, and the fittings which go 
with them. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Electrical Specification Data for Architects. Brochure, 36 pp., 
8 x 10% ins., illustrated. Data regarding G. E. wiring materials 
and their use. 

“The House of a Hundred Comforts.” Booklet, 40 pp., 8 x 10% 
ins. Illustrated. Dwells on importance of adequate wiring. 

Pick & Company, Albert, 208 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. _ 

School Cafeterias. Booklet. 9 x 6 in. Illustrated. The design 
and equipment of school cafeterias with photographs of installa- 
tion and plans for standardized outfits. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

Electric Power for Buildings. Brochure, 14 pp., 8% x 11 ins. 
Illustrated. A publication important to architects and engineers. 

Variable-Voltage Central Systems as applied to Electric Eleva- 
tors. Booklet, 13 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. Deals with 
an important detail of elevator mechanism. 

Modern Electrical Equipment for Buildings. Booklet, 8% x 11 
ins. Illustrated. Lists many useful appliances. 

Heating and Ventilating Systems. 


Electrical Equipment for ing | 
Illustrated. This is ‘Motor 


Booklet, 24 pp., 8% x 11 ins. 
Application Circular 7379.” 

Westinghouse Panelboards and Cabinets (Catalog 42-A). Booklet, 
32 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. Important data on these 
details of equipment. 

Beauty; Power; Silence; Westinghouse Fans (Dealer Catalog 
45). Brochure, 16 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. Valuable 
information on fans and their uses. } 

Electric Range Book for Architects (A. I. A. Standard Classi- 
fication 31 G-4). Booklet, 24 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. 
Cooking apparatus for buildings of various types. 

Westinghouse Commercial Cooking Equipment (Catalog 280). 
Booklet, 32 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. Equipment for 
cooking on a large scale. : 

Electric Appliances (Catalog 44-A). 32 pp., 8% x 1l ins. Deals 
with accessories for home use. 


ELEVATORS 
Otis Elevator Company, 260 Eleventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. Descriptive leaflets. 
8% x ll in. Illustrated. Full details of machines, motors and 
controllers for these types. 

Otis Geared and Gearless Traction Elevators of All 2d pee De- 
scriptive leaflets. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Full details of 
machines, motors and controllers for these types. : 

Escalators. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 22 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
use of escalators in subways, department stores, theaters and 
industrial buildings. Also includes elevators and dock elevators. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. F 

Elevators. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustratel. Describes 
complete line of “Ideal” elevator door hardware and checking 
devices, also automatic safety devices. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th St., New York, N. ee 

Catalog and descriptive pamphlets, 44% x 8% in. 70 pp. Iilus- 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. 

Catalog and pamphlets. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. 
data on different types of elevators. 


Important 


FIREPROOFING—See also Construction, Fireproof 


Concrete Engineering Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

“Handbook of Fireproof Construction.” Booklet, 53 pp., 8% x 

11 in. Valuable work on methods of fireproofing. 
Genfire Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Fireproofing Handbook, 8% x 11 in. 64 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
methods of construction, specifications, data on Herringbone 
metal lath, steel ‘tile, Trussit solid partitions, steel lumber, 
self-centering formless concrete construction. 

ete _Western Expanded Metal Co., 407 South Dearborn Street, 
icago. 

A. I. A. Sample Book. Bound volume, 8%x11 ins. Contains 
actual samples of several materials and complete data regard- 
ing their use. 

FLOOR HARDENERS (CHEMICAL) 
>onneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
wapidolith, the liquid chemical hardener. Complete sets of 
specifications for every building type in which concrete floors 
are used, with descriptions and results of tests. 
FLOORS—STRUCTURAL 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 

Truscon Locktyle. Booklet, 8% x 11 in., 8 pp. Illustrations of 
material and showing methods of application. . 

Truscon Floretyle Construction. Booklet, 8% x 11 in., 1% op 


Illustrations of actual jobs under construction. Lists © or o- 
erties and information on proper construction. Proves m hod 
of handling and tables of safe loads. 
FLOORING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsbure) ©. 
Armstrong’s Cork Tile Floors. Booklet, 7; =» 144 in. “) po. An 


illustrated work on cork flooring. 
Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Division), Lancoster, “a. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. Catalog. 8% x li in. 40 pp. Color 
plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including table of 
gauges and weights and specifications for installing linoleum 

oors. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1927. Catalog. 3% x 6 in. 
272 pp. Color Plates. Reproduction in color of all patterns of 
linoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line. 

Quality Sample Book. 3% x 53% in. Showing all gauges and 
thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleums. 

Linoleum Layer’s Handbook. 5 x 7 in. 32 pp. Instructions for 
linoleum layers and others interested in learning most satis- 
factory methods of laying and taking care of linoleum. 

Enduring Floors of Good Taste. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated in color. Explains use of linoleum for offices, stores, 
etc., with reproductions in color of suitable patterns, also 
specifications and instructions for laying. 

Barber Asphalt Co., Philadelphia. 

Specifications for Applying Genasco Asphalt Mastic. Booklet. 

8 x 10% in. Directions for using Asphalt Mastic for flooring. 
Blabon Company, Geo. W., Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Planning the Color Schemes for Your Home. Brochure illus- 
trated in color; 36 pp., 7% x 10% in. Gives excellent sug- 
gestions for use of color in flooring for houses and apartments. 

Handy Quality Sample Folder of Linoleums. Gives actual samples 
of “Battleship Linoleum,” cork carpet, “Feltex,” etc. 

Blabon’s Linoleum. Booklet illustrated in color; 128 pp., 3% 
x 8% in. Gives patterns of a large number of linoleums. 

Blabon’s Plain Linoleum and Cork Carpet. Gives quality 
samples, 3 x 6 in. of various types of floor coverings. 

Bonded Floors Company, Inc., 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A series of booklets, with full color inserts showing standard 
colors and designs. Each booklet describes a resilient floor 
material as follows: 

Battleship Linoleum. Explains the advantages and uses of this 
durable, economical material. 

Marble-ized (Cork Composition) Tile. Complete information on 
cork-composition marble-ized tile and the many artistic ef- 
fects obtainable with it. 

Treadlite (Cork Composition) Tile. Shows a variety of colors and 
patterns of this wine janie cork composition flooring. 

Natural Cork Tile. escription and color plates of this super- 
quiet, resilient floor. 

Practical working specifications for installing battleship linoleum, 
cork composition tile and cork tile. 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City, 


Mo. 

Bloxonend Flooring. Booklet 3% x 6% in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes uses and adaptability of Sicseeat Flooring to con- 
crete, wood or steel construction, and advantages over loose 
wood blocks. 

File Folder, 93% x 1134 in. For use in connection with A. I. A. 
system of filing. Contains detailed information on Bloxonend 
Flooring in condensed, loose-leaf form for specification writer 
and drafting room. Literature embodied in folder includes 
standard Specification Sheet covering the use of Bloxonend in 
Searle industrial service and Supplementary Specification 

heet No. 1, which gives detailed description and explanation 
of an approved method for installing Bloxonend in gymnasiums, 
armories, drill rooms and similar locations where maximum 
resiliency is required. 
Albert Grauer & Co., 1408 Seventeenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Grauer-Watkins Red Asphalt Flooring. Folder, 4 pp., 8% x 11 
in. Data on a valuable form of flooring. 

Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Filing Folder. 8% x 11% in. 27 pp. 
Specification data for architects. 

Ritter Lumber Co., W. M., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ritter Oak Flooring, brochure 5 x 7 in. 31 pp. Illustrated. 
Excellent data on floors of different kinds and of various woods. 

Beauty Begins in the Forest. 

Large illustrated folder on modern flooring. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. 

Pyrobar Floor Tile. Folder. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Data on 

building floors of hollow tile, and tables on floor loading. 


Illustrated with drawings. 
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No intricate air valves 
in these sewage plants 


Throughout the Jennings Sew- 
age Ejector you will notice a 
simplicity and sturdiness in 
construction that make possible 
two outstanding advantages 
' in pneumatic equipment of this 
“Ap ater et wedi kind — trustworthy perform- 
| ance, at the least cost. 


from low areas into gravity sewer. 


Intricate air valves and similar 
complicated mechanisms have 
been avoided. There are .no 
inaccessible parts. Nor any de- 
vices likely to get out of order 
and require attention. 


Let us send you further details 
before you lay out your next 

Installation for office building, apart- e 

0 i ae sewage ejector plant. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


12 WILSON ROAD ERD SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
CRS 


Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Miami, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Washington, D. C. In Canada: Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver. 
European Offices: London, Eng., Norman Eng. Co.; Brussels, Belgium 
and Amsterdam, Holland, Louis Reijners & Co.; Oslo, Norway, and 
Stockholm, Sweden,, Lorentzen, & Wettre. 


Jennings Pumps 


Underground installation for municipal 
work. 
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FLOORING—Continued 


United States Quarry Tile Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. |. 
Quarry Tiles for Floors. Booklet, 119 pp., 8% x 11 ins. TIllus- 
trated. General catalog. Details of patterns and trim for floors. 
Art Portfolio of Floor Designs. 9% x 12% ins. Illustrated in 
colors. Patterns of quarry tiles for floors. 
U. S. Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York. R 
Period Adaptations for Modern Floors. Brochure. 8 x 11 in. 
oU pp. Richly illustrated. A valuable work on the use of 
rubber tile for flooring in interiors of different historic styles. 
Zenitherm Co., Inc., 390 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Zenitherm Floors. Booklet, 14 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. 
Floors tor interior and semi-interior use. 3 
Contractors Handbook. Brochure, 10 pp., 4% x 6 ins. 
data for using Zenitherm. 


FURNITURE 


American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 

Ars Ecclesiastica Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Illustrations of 
church fitments in carved wood. _ 

Theater Chairs. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. 
theater chairs. i 

Concealed Bed Corporation, 58 East Washington St., Chicago. 

Eight-Room Convenience at Six-Room Price. Booklet, 16 pp. 
3% x 5 in. Illustrated. Data on concealed beds for home 
owners. , 

Save Floor Space. Brochure, 36 pp. 4 x 8% in. 

Describes Holmes beds, giving measurement data. 
Kensington Mfg. Company, Showrooms, 41 West 45th St., New 
York. 

Illustrated booklet indicative of the scope, character and decora- 
tive quality of Kensington Furniture, with plan of co-operation 
with architects, sent on request. : 

Photographs and full description of hand-made furniture in all 
the perind styles, furnished in response to a specific inquiry. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. ; 

Forethought Furniture Plans. Sheets, 64 x 9 ins., drawn to 
%-inch scale. An ingenious device for determining furniture 
arrangement. : : 

White Door Bed Company, The, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, 


Complete 


Illustrations of 


Illustrated. 


Ill : 
Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes and illus- 
trates the use of ‘‘White’’ Door Bed and other space-saving 
devices. 
GARAGES 


Ramp Buildings Corporation, 21 East 40th Street, New York. 

Building Garages for Profitable Operation. Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 
16 pp. Lllustrated. Discusses the need for modern mid-city 
parking garages, and describes the d’Humy Motoramp system 
of design, on the basis of its superior space economy and fea- 
tures of operating convenience. Gives cost analyses of garages 
of different sizes, and calculates probable earnings. : 

Garage Design Data. Series of informal bulletins issued in loose- 
leaf form, with monthly supplements. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 
Adamston Flat Glass Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. ‘ 
Quality and Dependability. Folder, 2 pp., 8% x 11 ins. 
trated. Data in the company’s product. 
Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., Toledo, O. 
Flat Glass. Brochure, 11 pp., 5% x7% ins. 
of manufacture of flat, clear, sheet glass. 
Mississipp: Wire Glass, 22U Fitth Avenue, New York. 
Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 3% x 8% in. 
trated. Covers the complete line. 


GRILLES 
Metalace Corporation, South Boston, Mass. 

Metalace, Catalog D. Booklet, 32 pp., 8%x11 ins. Illustrated. 
Data on a valuable type of material for grilles, bank screens, 
radiator enclosures, etc, 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Inc., 41 East 42nd St., New York. 

Clinton Grilles. Booklet. 9 x 11 in. 12 pp. A brochure on 
metal grilles, particularly for use over heating radiators. 


HARDWARE 
P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn. 

Early English and Colonial Hardware. Brochure, 8% x 11 in. 
An important illustrated work on this type of hardware. 
Locks and Builders’ Hardware. Bound Volume, 486 pp., 8% x 11 

ins. An exhaustive, splendidly prepared volume. 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cutler ares Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x 9% in. 8 pp. 
trated. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Forged lron by McKinney. Booklet, 6x 9 ins. 
with an excellent line of builders’ hardware. 

Forged Lanterns by McKinney. Brochure, 6x9 ins. Illustrated. 
Describes a fine assortment of lanterns for various uses. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Distinctive Garage Door Hardware. Booklet. 8% x 1l in. 65 pp. 
Illustrated. Complete information accompanied by data and 
illustrations on different kinds of garage door hardware. 

Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Details to Which Standard Hardware Can Be Applied. Booklet. 
6 pp. 9 x 12 in. Illustrated. Treats with diagrams, portions 
of doors and windows to which hardware can be applied. 

Sargent Locks and Hardware. Bound volume, 534 pp., 9 x 12 
in., illustrated. Complete catalog of Sargent line of hardware. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 

American Blower Co., 6004 Russell Street, Detroit. 

Heating and Ventilating Utilities. A binder containing a large 
number of valuable publications, each 8% x 11 in., on these 
important subjects. 

American Radiator Company, The, 40 West 40th St.. N. Y. C. 

Ideal Type “A” Heat Machine. Catalag 7¥%4_x 10% in. 32 . 
Illustrated in 4 colors. A brochure of high-efficiency heaties 
apparatus for residences and commercial! buildings. 


Illus- 


Illustrated. History 


32 pp. Lllus- 


Illus- 


Illustrated. Deals 


b ie 


HEATING EQUIPMENT—Continued 


adeal Water ‘Tube Boilera. Catalog 7% x 10%. 32 pp. Llus- 
trated in 4 colors. Data on a complete line of Heating Boilers 


of the Water Tube type. 
Catalog 7% x 10% in. 32 pp. Ilus- 


Ideal Smokeless Boilers. 
trated in 4 colors. Fully explains a boiler free from the objec- 
36 pp. Illus- 


tion of causing smoke. 

Ideal Boilers for Oil Burning. Catalog 5% x 8% in. 
trated in 4 colors. Describing a line of Heating Boilers espe- 
cially adapted to use with Oil Burners. 

Corto—The Radiator Classic. Brochure 54% x 8% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. A brochure on a space-saving radiator of beauty 
and high efficiency. 

Ideal Arcola Radiator Warmth. Brochure 6% x 9%. Illustrated. 
Describes a central all-on-one-floor heating plant with radia- 
tors for small residences, stores, and offices. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 §. Franklin St., Chicago. 

Clow Gasteam Vented Heating System. Brochure, 24 Pp. 8% x 
11 ins. Illustrated. Deals with a valuable form o heating 
equipment for using gas. 

C. A. Dunham Company, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Dunham Radiator Trap. Bulletin 101. 8 x 11 in. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Explains working of this detail of heating apparatus. 
Dunham Packless Radiator Valves. Bulletin 104. 8 x 11 im. 

8 pp. Illustrated. A valuable brochure on valves. 

Dunham Return Heating System. Bulletin 109. 8 x 11 in. Illus- 
trated. Covers the use of heating apparatus of this kind. 

Dunham Vacuum Heating System. Bulletin 110. 8 x 11 ia. 
12 pp. Illustrated. 

The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System. Bulletin 114, 
Brochure, 8 pp., 8x11 ins. Illustrated. Deals with heating 
for small buildings. 

The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System. Bulletin 115. 
Brochure, 12 pp., 8x11 ins. Illustrated. Deals with heating 
for large buildings. 

Excelso Products Corporation, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kxcelso Water Heater. Booklet. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. Illustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic 
hot water in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil 
eliminated.) 

The Fulton Sylphon Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sylphon Temperature Regulators. [Illustrated brochures, 8% x 
11 ins., dealing with general architectural and industrial appli- 
cations; also specifically with applications of special instruments. 

Sylphon Heating Specialties. Catalog No. 200, 192 pp., 3% x 6% 
ins. Important data on heating. 

Illinois Engineering Co., Racine Ave., at 21st St., Chicago, IIl. 

Vapor Heat Bulletin 21. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Contains 
new and original data on Vapor Heating. Rules for computing 
radiation, pipe sizes, radiator tappings. Steam table showing 
temperature of steam and vapor at various pressures, also 
description of Illinois Vapor Specialties. 

S. T. Johnson Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Bulletin No. 4A. Brochure, 8 pp., 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. 
Data on different kinds of oil-burning apparatus. 
Bulletin No. 31. Illustrated. 


Brochure, 8 pp., 8% x 11 in. 
Deals with Johnson Rotary 53 

Control. 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, IIl. 

Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radi- 
ators, etc. 

Catalog No. 78, 6 x 9 in. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee Fire- 
box Boilers with specifications and setting plans. 

Catalog No. 79. 6 x 9 in. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee 
power boilers and smokeless tubular boilers with specifica- 
tions. 

May Oil Burner Corp., Baltimore. 

Adventures in Comfort. Booklet, 24 pp., 6 x 9 ins. 
Non-technical data on oil as fuel. 

Taking the Quest out of the Question. Brochure, 16 pp., 6 x 9 
ins. Illustrated. For home owners interested in oil as fuel. 

Milwaukee Valve Co., Milwaukee. 

MILVACO Vacuum & Vapor Heating System. Nine 4-p. bulle- 
tins, 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. Important data on heating. 
MILVACO Vacuum & Vapor Heating Specialties. Nine 4-p. 

bulletins, 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. Deal with a valuable line 
of specialties used in heating. 
Nash Engineering Company, South Norwalk, Conn. 

No. 37. Devoted to Jennings Hytor Return Line Vacuum Heat- 
ing Pumps, electrically driven, and supplied in standard sizes 
up to 300,000 square feet equivalent direct radiation. 

No. 16. Dealing with Jennings Hytor Air Line Heating Pumps. 

No. 17. Describing Jennings Hytor Condensation Pumps, sizes 
up to 70,000 square feet equivalent direct radiatiun. 

No. 25. Illustrating Jennings Return Line Vacuum Heating 
Pumps. Size M, for equivalent direct radiation up to 5,000 
square feet. 

National Radiator Company, Johnstown, Pa. 
Aero Radiators; Beauty and Worth. Catalog 34. Booklet 6 x 9 
in., 20 pp., describing and illustrating radiators and accessories. 
The Thatcher Company, 39 St. Francis Street, Newark, N. J. 

Helpful Hints on Chonsine Your Heater. Booklet, 20 pp., 
3% x 6% ins. Illustrated. Valuable data on types of heating. 

Economical Warmth. Brochure, 8 pp., 34% x 6% ins. Illustrated. 
Deals with economical heating. 

Rome Brass Radiator Corp., 1 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Steam Heat by Wire. Folder, 8 pp., 4x6 ins. Illustrated. Data 
on an improved electric heater. 


urner With Full Automatic 


lllustrated. 


Robras Electric Steam Radiator. Folder, 4 pp., 8%x11 ins, 
Illustrated. A means of obtaining supplementary or emergency 
heating. 


Trane Co., The, La Crosse, Wis. 

Bulletin 14. 16 Pp. 8% x 10% in. Cover the complete line of 
Trane Heating Specialties, including Trane Bellows Traps, and 
Trane Bellows Packless Valves. 

Bulletin 20. 24 pp. 8% x 1 in. Explains in detail the opera- 
tion and construction of Trane Condensation. Vacuum, 
Booster, Circulating, and similar pumps. 
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REGULATORS \ 


A Standard 
All Along the Line 


Sylphon Damper Regulators have been 


Clea 


R ROUND BOILER 


ms 


No. 22 


For Steam 
Boilers 


selected as standard equipment by the 
majority of leading boiler manufacturers, 
because of the absolute dependability and 
durability furnished by their exclusively 


Brings 
dded Profits 
ny 


patented diaphragm—the Sylphon Bellows 


—which guarantees the smooth, continu- pon 


ous operation of dampers, sensitive to the 


slightest change of temperature. 


Your selection of any of these boilers 


Your Guarantee equipped with Sylphon automatic control 


THE SYLPHON 
BELLOWS 


The diaphragm of all Sylphon 

amper Regulators—recognized 

by engineers and scientists as the 

most durable, sensitive expan- 
sion unit known. 


gives to the user a guarantee of life-long, 


automatic damper control with resultant 


economies, whether the system be hot 


water or steam. Sylphon Damper Regu- 


lators also can be quickly and easily 


Standard Equipment on installed on old heating systems with the 
Abendroth same degree of heating satisfaction and 
Ames f | . 
economy of coal consumption. 
Birchfield Y P 
B-Line Ask for Bulletin FDR — 8 
Burnham 
aie dhe dulton Sylphon Company 
Congress Originators and Patentees of the Sylphon Bellows 
Fitzgibbons-Ontario Knoxville, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Floral City Sales Offices in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia and P i Boston, Schools Report Marked Economy 
Freed all principal cities in U. S. European Representatives: Crosby Valve & é HECCIE-SIMPLEX 
Galva Engineering Co. , Ltd. ,41-42 Foley St. ,London, W.I., England. Canadian es 


Geneva Foundry Gos Representatives: Darling Brothers, Ltd. ,120Prince St., Montreal, Quebec 


Hart & Crouse 
Heggie-Simplex 


A : | 
! No. 45-A 
For Hot Water Boilers 


Imperial Peerless Heater Co. 

International Economy Pierce-Pebco 

Keysco Putnam 

Keystone Richardson & Boynton 

Kewanee Richmond 

L-O Ross 

Lansdale Senate 

Molby Spencer No. 22-J No. 46 

National Standard 

Novelty Star For Steam Boilers For Domestic Hot 
Oil City Thatcher Water Supply Boilers 
Orr & Sembower Utica : € 3 
Otis-Sawyer-Economy West Coast For Coal-Fired, Gas or Oil-burning Systems 
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HEATING EQUIPMENT—Continued 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat Corp., Bloomington, IIl. 

Oil Heating at Its Best. rochure, 24 pp., 5x8 inches. Illus- 
trated. Non-technical description of the advantages of using 
oil for heating. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., Bloomington, IIl. 

Oil Heating and What It Means to the Architect. Booklet, 24 pp., 
8%4x11 ins. Illustrated. Use of oil from an architect’s point 
of view. 


HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 


The Frink Co., Inc., 24th St. and Tenth Ave., New York City. 
Catalog 426. 7 x 10 in., 16 pp. A booklet illustrated with pho- 
tographs and drawings, showing the types of light for use in 
hospitals, as operating table reflectors, linolite and multilite 
concentrators, ward reflectors, bed lights and microscopic 
reflectors, giving sizes and dimensions, explaining their par- 
ticular fitness for special uses. 
The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Hospital Applications of Monel Metal. Booklet. 8% x 11% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Gives types of equipment in which Monel 
Metal is used, reasons for its adoption, with sources of such 
equipment. 

Lad re diinc 'e Corporation of America, 119 Seventh Ave., New 
ork. 

Hospital Equipment, 16th Edition. 7% x 10% in. 232 pp. Illus- 
trated. oom lete description of Hescital and Surgical Furni- 
ture, Hospital Appliances including Operating Tables, Cabinets, 
Sterilizers for Water, Dressing and Instruments, also Hydro- 
therapeutic Apparatus. 

Surgical Sundries. Second Edition. Booklet. 73% x 10% in. 
48 pp. Illustrated. A complete line of glassware, enamelware, 
rubber goods, restraint apparatus, instrument sterilizers, 
sputum cups, wheel chairs and sick room comforts. 

Electro Medical. 25th Edition. Booklet. 7% x 10% in. 160 pp. 
Illustrated. A complete line of Albee Bone Sets. Apparatus 
for AC and DC Cystocopes, Heat Magnets, Vibrators, Com- 
pressors, Electric Light Baths, High Frequency Apparatus 
and X-Ray Apparatus and Accessories. 

The Pick-Barth Companies, Chicago and New York. | 

Some Thoughts About Hospital Food Service Equipment Book- 

let, 21 pp., 744x9% ins. Valuable data on an important subject. 
Wilmot Castle Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sterilizer Equipment for Hospitals. Book, 76 pp. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. Gives important and complete data on steriliza- 
tion of utensils and water, information on dressings, etc. 


Sterilizer Specifications. Brochure, 12 pp. 8% x 11 in. Prac- 
tical specifications for use of architects and contractors. 

Architects’ Data Sheets. Booklet, 16 pp. 8% x 11 in. Illus- 
trated. Information on piping, venting, valving and wiring 


for hospital sterilizer installations. 


Hospital Sterilizing Technique. Five booklets, 8 to 16 pp. 
6 x 9 in. Illustrated. Deals specifically with sterilizing in- 
struments, dressings, utensils, water, and rubber gloves. 


HOTEL EQUIPMENT 
Pick & Company, Albert, 208 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Some Thoughts on Furnishing a Hotel. Booklet, 7% x 9 ins. 
Data on complete outfitting of hotels. 


INSULATING LUMBER 
Mason Fibre Co., 111 West Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 
Booklet, 12 pp., 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Gives com- 
plete specifications for use of insulating lumber and details 
of construction involving its use. 


INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Insulation of Roofs with Armstrong’s Corkboard. Booklet. 
Illustrated. 7% x 10% in. 32 pp. Discusses means of insu- 
lating roofs of manufacturing or commercial structures. 

Insulation of Roofs to Prevent Condensation. Illustrated book- 


let. 7% x 10% in. 36 pp. Gives full data on valuable line 
of roof insulation. , 

Filing Folder for Pipe Covering Data. Made in accordance with 
A A. rules. 


my 

“The Cork Lined House Makes a Comfortable Home.” 5 x 7 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. 

Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation for Walls and Roofs of 
Buildings. Booklet, 66 pp., 9% x 11% ins. Illustrates and 
describes use of insulation for structural purposes. 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. . 
Cabot’s Insulating Quilt. Booklet, 7% x 10% ins., 24 pp., Illus- 
trated. Deals with a valuable type of insulation. 

Celite Products Co., 1320 South Hope St., Los Angeles. 

The Insulation of Boilers. Booklet. 8 pp., 8% x 11 ins. IIlus- 
trated. On insulating boiler walls, breechings, and stacks to 
reduce amount of radiation. 

Heat Insulation Specifications and Blue Prints. Booklet, 20 pp., 
8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. On approved types of insulation. 

Flax-li-num Insulating Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Heat Insulation for Houses.” Booklet, 64 pp., 9% x 11% ins. 
Illustrated. Authoritative information on thermal insulation 
with complete specifications for all types of buildings. 


Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Catalog. 6 x 9 im. 72 


Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. 
pp. Illustrated. 
Celotex Company, The, 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
The Hidden Comfort of Costly Homes. Booklet 8% x 11 is. 
Celotex Specifications. Booklet 8% x 11 in. 
Johns-Manville Corp., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Johns-Manville Service to Industry. Catalog. 81x11 ins. 300 
pp. Illustrated. Contains valuable data on all forms of insu- 
lation, packings, steam traps, high temperature cements, brake 
blocks, linings, flooring, roofing, asbestos specialties, water- 
proofing and dampproofing, also general technical data. 
A Representation Installation of the Johns-Manville Under- 
ground System of Insulation. Booklet 20 pp., 834 x11 ins. 


JOISTS 
Bates Expanded Steel Truss Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

Catalog No. 4. Booklet, 32 pp., 8% x11 ins. Illustrated. Gives 
details of truss construction with loading tables and specifica- 
tions. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 

Truscon Steel Joists. Booklet, 8% x 11 in., 16 pp. Illustrated 
with typical buildings and showing details of construction. 
Tables of sizes and safe loads. 

Truscon Steel Joist Buildings. Illustrated 32-page brochure, 
attractively illustrated, showing types of - buildings equipped 
with Truscon Steel Joist. 

Strip Steel Joist Construction. 14-page booklet, with illustra- 
tions. Reprint of paper presented to Building Officials’ Con- 
ference, Madison, Wis., 1925, by J.-J. Calvin, Secretary, Strip 
Steel Joist Association. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Hotels, Restaurants and Cafeteria Applications of Monel Metal. 
Booklet. 834 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives types of 
equipment in which Monel Metal is used, with service data 
and sources of equipment. 
McDougall Company, Frankfort, Ind. 

Kitchens for Homes and Apartments. Booklet, 32 pp., 8%4x11 
ins. Illustrated. Views and plans of conveniently equipped 
kitchens. 

File Folder. Service sheets and specifications useful in prepar- 
ing kitchen layouts. 

Domestic Science Kitchen Units. Brochure, 8pp., 8%4x11 ins. 
Illustrated. Deals with flexible line of kitchen equipment. 

Pick & Company, Albert, 208 W. Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 

School Cafeteria. Portfolio. 17 x 11 in. 44 pp. Illustrated. An 
exhaustive study of the problems of school feeding, with copious 
illustrations and blue prints. Very valuable to the architect. 

School Cafeterias. Booklet. 9 x 6 in. Illustrated. The design 
and equipment of school cafeterias with photographs of in- 
stallation and plans for standardized outfits. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Alberene Stone Co., 153 West 23rd Street, New York City 
Booklet 834 x 11% in., 26 pp. Stone for laboratory equipment, 
shower partitions, stair treads, etc. 
Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Duriron Acid, Alkali and Rust-proof Drain Pipe and Sia te 
le 


Booklet, 8% x 11 ins., 20 pp. Full details regarding a valua 
form of piping. 


LANTERNS 
Todhunter, Arthur, 119 E. 57th St., New York. 

Hand Wrought Lanterns. Booklet. 5% x 6%4 in 20 yp. Illus- 
trated in Black and White. With price list. Lanterns appro- 
priate for exterior and interior use, designed from old models 
and meeting the requirements of modern lighting. 


LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING 


Genfire Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Herringbone Metal Lath Hundbook. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
tates, Standard specifications for Cement Stucco on Herring- 
one. 
Rigid Metal Lath and interior plastering. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Milcor Manual. Booklet 8% x 11 in. 64 p. Itustrated. 
Covers Milcor methods and materials, metal lat , corner beads, 
steel domes, channels, etc. 


Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 1234 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, II. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Products. Booklet. 8% x 10% 
in., 20 pp. Fully illustrated, and describes different products 
of this company, such as Kno-hurn metal lath, 20th Century 
Corrugated. Plasta-saver and Longspan lath channels, etc. 

Longspan 4” Rib Lath. Folder 4 pp., 8%x11 ins. Illustrated. 
Deals with a new type of V-rit expanded metal. 

A. I. A. Sample Book. Bound volume, 8%x11 ins. Contains 
actual samples of several materials and complete data regard- 
ing their use. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Inc., 41 East 42nd St., New York. 

Clinton Wire Lath. Brochure. 9 x 11 in. 51 pp. A valuable 
booklet on metal lathing and the proper method of using it. 

Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Truscon 1-A Metal Lath. 12-page booklet, 8% x 11 in., beauti- 
fully printed, with illustrations of details of lath and method 
of application. 

Truscon 34-inch Hy-Rib for Roofs, Floors and Walls. Booklet, 
8% x llin., illustrating Truscon %4-in. Hy-Rib as used in indus- 
trial buildings, plates of typical construction. Progressive 
steps of construction. Specification and load tables. 


LAUNDRY CHUTES 
The Pfaudler Company, 217 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel Laundry Chutes. Booklet. 5% x 7% 
in. 16 pp. Illustrated. A beautifully printed brochure de- 
scribing in detail with architects’ specifications THE PFAUD- 
LER GLASS LINED STEEL LAUNDRY CHUTES. Contains 
views of installations and list of representative examples. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Functions of the Hotel and Hospital Laundry. Brochure, 8 pp., 
8% x 11 ins. Valuable data regarding an important subject. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 150 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT pe 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Planning the Library for Protection and Service. Brochure, 
52 pp., 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Deals with library fillings of 
difterent kinds. £t4 

Library Bureau Division, Remington Rand, N. Tonawanda, 1 ee 
Like stepping into a Story Book. Booklet, 24 pp., 9x12 ins, 
Deals with equipment of Los Angeles Public Library. 


Snead & Company, Jersey City, N. J. ‘ 

Library Pisani, Bookstacks and Shelving. Bound Volume, 271 
pp., 9 x 12 ins. Illustrated. A Valuable work “for distribution 
among architects, librarians and trustees.” 

LIGHsiivG CYUIrFMEN! ; 
The Frink Co., Inc., 24th St. and 10th Ave., New York City. 

Cataiug 41d. 842 x Ll in. 46 pp. Photographs and scaled cross- 
sections. Specialized bank lighting, screen and partition re- 
tectors, double and single desk reflectors and Polaralite Signs. 

Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. (Celestialite Division), 200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. : 
Next to Daylight Brochure, 19 pp., 4x 8% ins. Illustrated. Deals 
with a valuable type of lighting fixture. 


Celestialite Circular No. 40. Folder, 4 pp., 34%x6 ins. ‘‘What 
Nature does to the Sun, Celestialite does to the Mazda lamp.” 

Attractive Units in Celestialite. Folder, 12 pp., 34x6% ins. 
Illustrates Decorated Celestialite Units. 

It Has Been Imitated. Folder, 4 pp., 10 x 13 ins. 
important detail of lighting equipment. . 

Guth Compeny, the Edwin F., colo Wasnington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Guth Lighting Equipment (Catalog No. 15). Booklet, 8% x 
11 ins. Fully illustrated, and covering lighting fixtures for 
buildings of all kinds. i 

Forge Craft (Catalog No. 16). Booklet, 16 pp., 8% x 10% ins. 
Brochure dealing specifically with fixtures intended for use 
in buildings of the so-called “bungalow” type. 

Aglite Porcelain Enameled [lluminators. Folder, 4 pp., 84x11 
in, on a new and improved type of lighting. 

MAIL CHUTES 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. ; 

Cutler Mail Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x 9% in. 8 pp. 

Illustrated. 
MAN IELS 
Arthur Todhunter, 119 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Georgian Mantels. New Booklet. 24 pp. 5% x 6% in. A fully 
illustrated brochure on eighteenth century mantels. Folders 
give prices of mantels and illustrations and prices of fireplace 
equipment. 

MARBLE 
The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Ga. New York Office, 1328 


Broadway. : 

Why Georgia Marble is Better. Booklet. 3% x 6 in. Gives 
analysis, physical qualities, comparison of absorption with 
granite, opinions of authorities, etc. ao 

Convincing Proof. 3% x 6 in. 8 pp. Classified list of buildings 
and memorials in which Georgia Marble has been used, with 
names of Architects and Sculptors. 

METALS 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reference Book. Pocket Ed. 2% x 4% in. 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products. 

Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 8% 
x ll in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet. 

8% x ll in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information on re- 
sults of atmospheric corrosion tests of various sheets under 
actual weather conditions. 

The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
The Choice of a Metal. Booklet. 6% x 3 in. 166 pp. Illus- 
trated. Monel Metal—its qualities, use and commercial forms, 
briefiv described. 

MILL WORK—See also Wood 

Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

Architectural Interior and Exterior Woodwork. Standardized. 
Book. 9x 11% in. 240 pp. Illustrated. This is an Architects’ 
Edition of the complete catalog of Curtis Woodwork, as de- 
signed by Trowbridge & Ackerman. Contains many color 


Data in an 


plates. 
Better Ruilt Homes. Vols. XV-XVIII incl. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 
40 pp. Tllustrated. Designs for houses of five to eight rooms, 


respectively, in several authentic types, by Trowbridge & 
Ackerman, architects for the Curtis Companies. 

Curtis Details. Booklet. 19% x 23% in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete details of all items of Curtis woodwork, for the use 
of architects. 

Hartmann-Sanders Company, 2155 Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Column Catalog. 7% x 10 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. Contains 
prices on columns 6 to 36 in. diameter, various designs and 
illustrations of columns and installations. 

The Pergola Catalog. 7% x 10 in. 64 pp. Illustrated. Con- 
tains illustrations of pergola lattices, garden furniture in 
wood and cement. garden accessories 

Roddis Lumber and Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis. 

Roddis Doors. Brochure, 24 pp., 5% x 8% in. Illustrated price 

list of doors for various types of buildings. 


Roddis Doors, Catalog G. Booklet, 183 pp., 8% x 11 in. Com- 
nletely covers the subject of doors for interior use. 

Roddis Doors for Hospitals. Brochure, 15 pp., 8% x 11 in. 
Tilustrated work on hospital doors. 

Roddis Doors for Hotels. Brochure, 15 pp., 8% x 11 in. IIlus- 


trated work on doors for hotel and apartment buildings. 
MORTAR COLORS 


Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton. N. Y. 
Clinton Mortar Colors. Folder. 8% x 11 in. 4 nv. Illustrated 
in color, gives full information concerning Clinton Mortar 


Colors with snecific instructions for using them. 

Color Card. 6% x 3% in. Illustrates in color the ten shades in 
which Clinton Mortar Colors are manufactured. 

Something new in Stucco. Folder. 3% x 6 ins. An interesting 


folder on the use of coloring matter for stucco-coated walls. 


RAYA AN 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 
ane Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 8% in. 16 pp. IIlus- 
trated. : 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
More Daylight. 8 x 10% in. 20 pp. Portraying by illustra- 
tions and text the need and methods of modern mill painting. 
Glidden Specification Book. 8 x 10% in. 12 pp. mplete 
architectural specifications for Glidden Paints and Varnishes, 
including Ripolin. Directions for the proper finishing of wood, 
A. C. Horn Company, Long Island City, N. Y. | 
Keramic Catalog. Booklet 26 pp., 8% x 11 in. A magnificent 
brochure illustrated in color, describing a valuable line of 
specialties for use with concrete floors—colorings, hardeners, 
waterproofing, etc. 
National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Handy Book on Painting. Book. 5% x 3% in. 100 pp. Gives 
directions and formule for painting various surfaces of wood, 


plaster, metals, etc., both interior and _ exterior. 

Red Lead in Paste Form. Booklet. 6% x 3% in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. Directions and formule for painting metals. 

Came Lead. Booklet. 834 x 6 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
various styles of lead cames. 

Cinch Anchoring Specialties. Booklet. 6 x 3% in. 20 pp. 


Illustrated. Describes complete line of expansion bolts. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Specification Manual for Paint, Varnishing and Enameling. 
Booklet, 38 pp., 7% x 105% ins. Complete specifications for 
painting, varnishing and enameling interior and _ exterior 
wood, plaster, and metal work. 

The Ripolin Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ripolin Specifications. Book. 8 x 10% in. 12 pp. Complete 
specifications and general instructions for the application of 
Ripolin, the original Holland enamel paint. Also directions 
for proper finishing of wood, metal, plaster, concrete, brick 
and other surfaces. 

Why Ripolin Has an International Reputation. 8 x 10% in. 24 
pp. Designed for the architect’s files to illustrate the man 
varied uses of Ripolin Enamel Paint in all parts of the world. 
Profusely illustrated. 

Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Preservative Coating. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 

Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the 
Ruberoid Company’s various paint preparations. 
Sherwin-Williams Company, 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Painting Concrete and Stucco Surfaces. Bulletin No. 1. 8% x 
11 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A complete treatise with complete 
specifications on the subject of Painting of Concrete and Stucco 
Surfaces. Color chips of paint shown in bulletin. 

Enamel Finish for Interior and Exterior Surfaces. Bulletin No. 
2, 8% x 1l in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Thorough discussion, in- 
cluding complete specifications for securing the most satis- 
factory enamel finish on interior and exterior walls and trim. 

Painting and Decorating of Interior Walls. Bulletin No. 3. 
8% x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. An excellent reference book 
on Flat Wall Finish, including texture effects, which are tak- 
ing the country by storm. Every architect should have one 


on file. 
Protective Paints for Metal Surfaces. Bulletin No. 4. 8% x 11 
in. 12 pp. Illustrated. A highly technical subject treated 


in a simple, understandable manner. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 116 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Paint Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 103% in. 4 pp. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I. 
Barreled Sunlight. Booklet, 8% x 11 in. Data on “Barreled Sun- 
light’? with specifications for its use. 
Valentine & Co., 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
How to Use Valspar. Illustrated booklet, 32 pp., 34% x 8 ins. 
Deals with domestic uses for Valspar. 
How to Keep Your House Young. [Illustrated brochure, 23 pp., 
7 x 8% in. A useful work on the upkeep of residences. 
Zapon Co., The, 247 Park Ave., New York City. 
Zapon Architectural Specifications. Booklet, 28 pp., 8%4x11 in. 
pons odorless brushing and spraying lacquers and lacquer 
enamels. 


PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
“Here’s a Towel Built for Its Job.” 
Deals with “Onliwon” paper towels. 


PARTITIONS 


Circle A Products Corporations, New Castle, Ind. 

Circle A Partitions ectional and Movable. Brochure. Illus- 
trated. 8% x 114 in. 32 pp. Full data regarding an im- 
portant line of partitions, along with Erection Instructions for 
partitions of three different types. 

Hauserman Company, E. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hollow Steel Standard Partitions. Various folders, 8% x 11. 
Illustrated. Give full data on different types of steel vartitions, 
together with details, elevations and specifications. 

Improved Office Partition Company, 25 Grand S.., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Telesco Partition. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 14 pp. Illustrated. 
Shows typical offices laid out with Telesco partitions, cuts of 
finished partition units in various woods. Gives specifications 
and cuts of buildings using Telesco. 

Detailed Instructions for erecting Telesco Partitions. Booklet. 
24 pp. 8% x 11 in, Illustrated. Complete instructions, with 
cuts and drawings, showing how easily Telesco Partition can 
be erected. 

Richards-Wiicox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Partitions. Booklet. 7 x 10 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
complete line of track and hangers for all styles of sliding, 
parallel, accordion and flush door partitions. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. 

Pyrobar Partition and Furring Tile. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 
pp. Illustrated. Describes use and advantages of hollow tile 
for inner partitions. 


Folder, 8 pp., 4 x 9 ins. 
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Snead Standard Stack Type A, Library of Congress, Northeast Court, Wash., D. C. 


SNEAD BOOKSTACKS 


Library of Congress structural units and would stand independently 
if the building were removed from around them. 


i 
if 
| 
& 
i 
B 


HE stack (see above) in the Northeast 


Court, a fourteen-tier stack which supports Pioneer Designers of 
its own roof, accommodates over one and one- S f Book’ 
half million volumes. The library of Congress tructures for boo torage 


also contains four other great stacks and several We began the manufacture of metal bookstacks 
small ones—all Snead stacks. ‘These stacks are hen they first came into use and have equipped 
libraries throughout the United States and in 
many foreign countries. Whether your require- 
ment be caring for a few hundred books or sey- 
eral million books we shall be glad to submit a 
plan indicating which type of standard stack is 
most suitable and most economical. 
To Architects, Librarians, and owners who must 
provide for book storage in any building, we shall 
be glad to send our book “LIBRARY PLANNING, 


BOOKSTACKS AND SHELVING.” (Cloth bound, 
913 x 12, 272 pages, illustrated.) 


SNEAD & COMPANY 


Established 1849 
General Office and Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 


W L t SNEAD S EY PAR‘ f 
This installation (Library of Congress) shows € Sie Mane laGiare al TEEL PARTITIONS 


“] fe 2) “sy 9 »” 2 . 
the use of larger shelves to accommodate large ae both - office” and industrial” types, and maintain 
bound volumes (newspaper page size) laid flat. a Partition Sales Office at 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 
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PIPE 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Bulletin B-1. Brass Pipe for Water Service. 8% x 11 in. 28 
pp. Illustrated. Gives schedule of weights and sizes (I.P.S.) 
of seamless brass and copper pipe, shows typical installations 
of brass pipe, and gives general discussion cf the corrosive 
effect of water on iron, steel and brass pipe. 

American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

How ARMCO Dredging Products Cut Costs. Booklet, 16 pp., 6 x 
9 in. Data on dredge pipe. 

Cement Lined Pipe Company, Lynn, Mass. 

Cement Lined Pipe for Corrosive Waters. Booklet, 20 pp., 6 x 
9 in. Illustrated. Data on cement lining to prevent corrosion 


in pipe. ; 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 

Catalog “A”. 4 x 6% in. 700 pp. Illustrated. Shows a full 

line of steam, gas and water works supplies. 
Cohoes Rolling Mill Company, Cohoes, N. Y. ; 

Cohoes Pipe Handbook. Booklet, 40 pp., 5 x 7% in. Data on 
wrought iron pipe. : 

Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. __ ney 

Duriron Acid, Alkali, Rust-proof Drain Pipe and Fillings. Booklet, 
20 pp., 8% x 11 in., illustrated. 
line of pipe. 3 

National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“National” Bulletin No. 2. Corrosion of Hot Water Pipe, (8% x 
ll in. 24 pp.) Illustrated. In this bulletin is summed up the 
most important research dealing with hot water systems. The 
text matter consists of seven investigations by authorities on 
this subject. 

“National” Bulletin No. 3. The Protection of Pipe Against In- 
ternal Corrosion (8% x 11 in. 20 pp.) Illustrated. Discusses 
various causes of corrosion, and details are given of the de- 
activating and deaerating systems for eliminating or retarding 
corrosion in hot water supply lines. 

“National” Bulletin No. 25. “National” Pipe in Large Build- 
ings. 8% x 1l in. 88 pp. This bulletin contains 254 illustra- 
tions of prominent buildings of all types, containing ‘‘National”’ 
Pipe and considerable, engineering data of value to architects, 
engineers, etc. 

Modern Welded Pipe. Book of 88 pp. (8% x 11 in.), profusely 
illustrated with halftone and line engravings of the important 
operations in the manufacture of pipe. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Important data on a valuable 


Catalog “M.” 9% x 12 in. 184 pp. Illustrated. Shows complete 
on of plumbing fixtures for enasts, Railroads and Industrial 
ants. 


Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3x 6 in. 80 


pp. Illustrated. 
Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 6% in. 


43 pp. Illustrated. ; 
Planning the Small Bathroom. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. Discusses 
planning bathrooms of small dimensions. 


Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio. 4 

Duriron Acid, Alkali and Rust-proof Drain Pipe and Fittings. 
Booklet, 8% x 11 ins., 20 pp. Full details regarding a valuable 
form of piping. 

Eljer Company, Fort City, Pa. 

Complete Catalog. 334 x 6% in. 104 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
fully the complete Eljer line of standardized vitreous china 
plumbing fixtures, with diagrams, weights and measurements. 

Standardized Sixteen Circular. 3% x 6% in. 18 pp. Illustrated. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Harrison Street, Chicago. IIl. 

Watrous Patent Flush Valves, Duojet Water Closets, Liquid 
Soap Fixtures, etc. 8%x11 ins., 136 pp., loose-leaf catalogue, 
showing roughing-in measurements, etc. 

Maddock’s Sons Company, Thomas, Trenton, N. J. 

Catalog K. 10% x 7% in. 242 pp. Illustrated. Complete data 
on vitreous china plumbing fixtures with brief history of 
Sanitary Pottery. 

Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 4% x 7% in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, etc. 

Toned Up in Ten Minutes. Booklet. 7% x 10% in. 16 Pp. Tilus- 
trated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 


PUMPS 
Chicago Pump Company, 2300 Wolfram Street, Chicago, III. 

The Correct Pump to Use. Portfolio containing handy data. 
Individual bulletins, 8% x 11 in., on bilge, sewage, condensation, 
circulating, house, boiler feed and fire pumps. 

Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, IIl. 

Bulletin E. 734 x 10% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Catalog. Complete 
descriptions, with all necessary data, on Standard Service 
Pumps, Indian Brand Pneumatic Tanks, and Complete Water 
Systems, as installed by Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 


RAMPS 
Ramp Buildings Seaperntion. 21 East 40th Street, New York. 
Building Garages for Profitable Operation. Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Discusses the need for modern mid-city 
parking garages, and describes the d’Humy Motoramp system 
of design, on the basis of its superior space economy and fea- 
tures of operating convenience. Gives cost analyses of garages 
of different sizes, and calculates probable earnings. 
Garage Design Data. Series of informal bulletins issued in loose- 
leaf form, with monthly supplements. 
The Trane Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 
Trane Small Centrifugal Pumps. Booklet. 334 x 8 in., 16 pp. 
Complete data on an important type of pump. 
REFRIGERATION 
The Fulton Sylphon Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Temperature Control of Refrigeration Systems. 
8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. 
water, etc. 


. 


Booklet, 8 pp. 
Deals with cold storage, chilling of 


REINFORCED CONCRETE —See also Construction, Concrete 
Genfire Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Self-Sentering Handbook. 8% x 11 in. 36 pp. Illustrated. 
Methods and specifications on reinforced concrete floors, roofs 
and floors with a combined form and reinforced material. 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Shearing Stresses in Reinforced Concrete Beams. Booklet. 
11 in. 12 pp. 
North Western Expanded Metal Company, Chicago, II. 
Designing Data. Book. 6 x 9 in. 96 pp. Illustrated. Covers 
the use of Econo Expanded Metal for various types of rein- 
forced concrete construction. 


Longspan 34” Rib Lath. Folder 4 pp., 84x11 ins. 
Deals with a new type of V-rit expanded metal. 


ROOFING 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg:, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Better Buildings. Catalog. 8% x 1lin. 32 pp. Describes Corru- 
gated and Formed Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding Products, 
black, painted and galvanized, with directions for application of 
various patterns of Sheet Steel Roofing in various types of 
construction. 

Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. Catalog. 8% x 11 
in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Describes the merits of high-grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. 

The Testimony of a Decade. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp., with 
Graphic Chart and illustrations showing losses to various Iron 
and Steel Sheets for roofing, from atmosphere corrosion. 

Barber Asphalt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Specifications, Genasco Standard Trinidad Lake Asphalt Built- 
up Roofing. Booklet. 8 x 10% in. Gives s py nr for 
use of several valuable roofing and waterproofing materials. 

The Barrett Company, 40 Rector Street, New York City 

Architects’ and Engineers’ Built-up Roofing Reference Series; 


8% x 


Illustrated. 


Volume IV Roof Drainage System. Brochure. 63 pp. 8% x 
11% ins. Gives complete data and specifications Be many 
details of roofing. 
Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Architects Specifications for Carey Built-up Roofing. Booklet. 


8 x 10% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Complete data to aid in speci- 
fying the different types of built-up roofing to suit the kind 
of roof construction to be covered. 

Carey Built-up Roofing for Modern School Buildings. Booklet. 
8 x 10% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A study of school buildings of 
a number of different kinds and the roofing materials adapted 
for each. 

Federal Cement Tile Co., 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Series of Folders, 4 pp., 84x11 ins. Illustrate and describe the 
installation of permanent concrete interlocking tile, tile with 
glass insets, flat tile and channel tile, on all types of industrial 
plants, public and other buildings with flat and pitched surfaces. 

Standards. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 40 pp. Illustrated with full- 
page drawings. Gives full details of all forms of roof construc- 
tion of steel structure, ridge and gutter construction, purlin 
arrangement, spacing, etc., for standard roofs. 

The Ideal Retaining Wall. Leaflet, 4 pp., 8%x11 in., illustrated. 
Valuable data on use of Federal Cribbing Units for constructing 
retaining walls. 

The Roof for Permanence. Booklet, 12 pp., 8%x11 in., illus- 
trated. Deals with Federal Cement Tile for flat and pitched 
roofs for large buildings. ; 

Heinz Roofing Tile Co., 1750 Champa St. Denver. 

Pivouth-shin le Tile with Sprocket Hips. Leaflet, 8% x11 ins. 
Illustrated. Shows use of English shingle tile with special hips. 

Italian Promenade Floor Tile. Folder, 2 pp., 8% x 11 in. Illus- 
trated. Floor tiling adapted from that of Davanzati Palace 

Mission Tile. Leaflet, 814x11 ins. Illustrated. Tile such as 
are used in Italy and southern California. 

Georgian Tile. Leaflet, 81x11 ins. Illustrated. Tiling as used 
in old English and French farmhouses. 

Ludowici-Celadon Company, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

“Ancient” Tapered Mission Tiles. Leaflet. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 
Illustrated. For architects who desire something out of the 
ordinary, this leaflet has been prepared. Describes briefly the 
“Ancient” Tapered Mission Tiles, hand-made, with full corners 
and designed to be applied with irregular exposures. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Milcor Architectural Sheet Metal Guide. Booklet. 8% x ll 

in. 64 pp. Illustrated. Gives valuable technical sheet metal data. 
Ruberoid Co., The poemnes iy the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 


Avenue, New York, ‘ 
Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
Booklet, 20 pp., 6 x 9 ins. 


Illustrated. 

Ruberoid Facts Worth Knowing. 
Illustrated. Useful data on roofing. 

Ruberoid Asbestos Slates. Folder. Illustrated. 
specifications for using asbestos slates. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. 

Pyrobar Roof Construction. Booklet. 8 x 11 in. 48 pp. Illus- 

trated. Gives valuable data on the use of tile in roof construction. 


Sheetrock Pyrofill Roof Construction. Folder. 8% x 11 in. Illus- 
trated. Covers use of roof surfacing which is poured in place. 


SASH CHAIN 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chain Catalog. 6 x 8% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Covers complete 
line of chains. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., Chicago, Ill. 
Flush-Kleen Dry Basin Sewage Ejector. Booklet, 16 pp., 8% x 11 
in. Illustrations and data on an important detail of equipment. 


SCREENS 
American Brass Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 
Facts for Architects About Screening. Illustrated folder, 9% x 
11% in., giving actual samples of metal screen cloth and data 
on fly screens and screen doors. 


Information and 
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HOTEL ANTHONY WAYNE 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Architects—F. G. Muetter & W. R. Har 
Consultant Architects—Gero. B. Post & Sons 
Contractors—F. K. VauGHN BurLp1nc Co, 
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Carney Cement was furnished for all the mortar on this project by the E. J. Fretchling Coal Company. 
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REPRODUCED FROM THE ORIGINAL RENDERING THROUGH 
THE COURTESY OF F. G. MUELLER & W. R. HAIR, 


|e 


Gee 


O you know that when Carney Cement is used 

for the mortar, the mixing crew is cut in two, 

and that masonry costs drop decidedly? Water and 

sand is all that Carney needs in mixing. The very 

plastic quality of the mortar, together with the fact 

that tamping and retempering are done away with, 
increases the capacity of the masons immensely. 


It’s a rare case of distinct economy with a bond 
that cannot be improved at any cost. 


let bee re NS EY CO; Me PVLALN WY 


Cement Makers Since 1883 


DUSTRVGT &S ALES? OFRFPLCES: 
CLEVELAND. "GCHICAG ©; DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, “MINNEAPOLIS 


Specifications: 
1 part Carney Cement to 3 or 4 parts 
sand depending upon quality of sand. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 154 
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ROOFING—Continued 


Athey Company, 5015 West 65th St., Chicago, IIl. 

The Athey Perennial Window Shade. An accordion pleated win- 
dow shade, made from translucent Herringbone woven Coutil 
cloth, which raises from the bottom and lowers from the top. 
It eliminates awnings, affords ventilation, can be dry-cleaned 
and will wear indefinitely. 

The Higgin Manufacturing Co., Newport, Ky. 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT & STERILIZATION—Continued 


Wallace & Tiernan Company, Newark, N. J. 

The W. & T. Chlorometer, Technical Publication, No. 55. Book- 
let, 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A useful brochure dealing 
with the value of pure water and the importance of the 
chlorination process in sterilization. 

W. & T. Chloro-Clock. Folder, 8% x llins. Illustrated. Mech- 
anism for feeding small quantities of sterilizing solutions. 


Your Home Screened the Higgin Way. Booklet. 8% x 11% in. Manual Central Solution Feed Chlorinator, Type M. S. P. Folder, 
13 pp. Illustrated in colors. Complete description of Higgin 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. Valuable for swimming pool equip- 
Screens, designed to meet every need. ment. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, II. 
Specification Sheets. 73% x 10% in. 40 pp. Illustrated. Detailed 
drawings and specifications covering water supply and sewage 
disposal systems. 
SHELVING-STEEL 
David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lupton Steel Shelving. Catalog D. Illustrated brochure, 40 pp., 


8% x 11 in. Deals with steel cabinets, shelving, racks, doors, Color in Architecture. Revised Edition. Permanently bound ~- 
Partitions, etc. volume 9% x 12% in., containing a treatise upon the basic 
SKYLIGHTS principles of color in architectural design, illustrating early 


Albert Grauer & Co., 1408 Seventeenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Grauer Wire Glass Skylights. Folder, 4 pp., 8% x 11 in. Illus- 
trated. Data on an important line of wire glass lights. 
The Effectiveness of Sidewalk Lights. Folder, 4 pp., 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. Sidewalk or vault lights. 


TERRA COTTA 


National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Specifications for the Manufacture, Furnishing and 
Setting of Terra Cotta. Brochure 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 
Furnishing and Setting of Terra Cotta, consisting of complete 
detail Specification, Glossary of Terms Relating to Terra Cotta 
and Short Form Specification for incorporating in Architects’ 
Specifications. 


European and modern American examples. Excellent illustra- 
tions in color. 

Present Day Schools. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrating 42 ex- 
amples of school architecture Ne oe upon school building 


design by James O. Betelle, A. I. A. 
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Let in the Light—The Light That’s Free. Folder, 4 pp., 8% x 11 Better Banks. 84 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrating many banking 
in. Illustrated. Data on securing good lighting. buildings in terra cotta with an article on its use in bank Z 
SOUND DEADENER design by Alfred C. Bossom, Architect. % 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. é TILE, HOLLOW Z 
Cabot’s Deadening Quilt. Brochure 74% x 10% ins., 28 pp., Illus- Z 


trated. Gives complete data regarding a well-known pro- 
tection against sound. 

STEEL PRODUCTS FOR BUILDING 

Genfire Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Herringbone Metal Lath Handbook. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Standard specifications for Cement Stucco on Herring- 
bone. 

Rigid Metal Lath and interior plastering. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Arc Welding of Structural Steel. Brochure, 32 pp., 8% x 11 

ins. Illustrated. Deals with an important structural process. 


STONE, BUILDING 
Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Ind. 
Volume 3, Series A-3. Standard Specifications for Cut Indiana 
Limestone work, 8% x 11 in. 56 pp. Containing specifications 
and supplementary data relating to the best methods of specify- 
ing and using this stone for all building purposes. 


National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Wall Construction Bulletin 174. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile wall con- 
struction. 

Standard Fireproofing Bulletin 171, 8!4x11 ins., 32 pp. TIllus- 
trated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile as used for 
floors, girder, column and beam covering and similar construc- 
tion. 

Natco Double Shell Load Bearing Tile Bulletin, 8%4x11 ins., 6 
pp. Illustrated. 

Natco Unibacker Tile Bulletin, 8%x11 ins, 4 pp. Illustrated. 

Natco ee Backer Tile Bulletin, 8%x11 ins., 4 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

NATCOFLOR Bulletin, 8% x11 ins., 6 pp. Illustrated. 

Natco Face Tile for the Up-to-Date Farm Bulletin, 8% x11 ins. 


TILES 
United States Quarry Tile Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Quarry Tiles for Floors. Booklet, 119 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Llus- 


Vol. 1. Series B. Indiana Limestone Library. 6 x 9 in. 36 pp. “1 ; i 
Hiustrated. Giving “general information regarding Indiana | 4464. General catalog, Details of pattern and trim for floors 
Limestone, its physical characteristics, etc. colors. Patterns of quarry tiles for floors. 
Vol. 4. Series B. Booklet. New Edition. 8% x 11 in. 64 pp. : 
Illustrated. Indiana Limestone as used in Banks. VALVES 
Volume 5. Series B. Indiana Limestone Library. Portfolio. Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
11} x 8% in. Illustrated. Describes and illustrates the use of No. 51. General Catalog. Illustrated. Describes the complete 


stone for small houses with floor plans of each. ; 

Volume 6, Series B—Indiana Limestone School and College Build- 
ings. 8% x 11 in., 80 pages, illustrated. 

Volume 12, Series B—Distinctive Homes of Indiana Limestone. 
8% x 11 in., 48 pages, illustrated. : 

Old Gothic Random Ashlar. 8% x 11 in., 16 pages, illustrated. 


STORE FRONTS 
Brasco Manufacturing Co., 5025-35 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Portfolio. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Selected examples 
of Brasco Copper Store Fronts suitable for different businesses 
and varying conditions of locations. 

Catalog 28. 8% x 10% in. 20 pp. Illustrated with plates. De- 
tails of Brasco Copper Store front construction. Also show- 
cases, ventilator sashes. 

Detail Sheets. Set of five sheets giving-details and suggestions 
os store front designing enclosed in envelope convenient for 

ling. 

Brasco Copper Store Fronts; Series 202, Brasco Standard Con- 
struction. Illustrated brochure. 16 pp. 8% x 11 ins. Com- 
plete data on an important type of building. : 

Brasco Copper Store Fronts; Series 500, All-copper Construction. 
Illustrated brochure. 20 pp. 8% x 11 ins. Deals with store 
fronts of a high class. 

The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. 


Store Front Suggestions. Booklet, 96 pp., 6 x 8% ins. Illus- 


line of the Crane Co. 
C. A. Dunham Co., 450 East Ohio St., Chicago. 

The Dunham Packless Radiator Valve Brochure, 12 pp., 8x11 
Illustrated. Data on an important type of valve. 

Illinois Engineering Co., Racine Ave., at 2lst St., Chicago, Ill. 

Catalog. 8% x ll in. 88 pp. Illustrated. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 

The Valve Behind a Good Heating System. Booklet 4% x 7% in. 
16 pp. Color plates. Description of Jenkins Radiator Valves 
for steam and hot water, and brass valves used as boiler 
connections. 

Jenkins Valves for Plumbing Service. Booklet. % x 73% im. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Description of Jenkins Brass Globe, Angle 
Check and Gate Valves commonly used in home plumbing, and 
Iron Body Valves used for larger plumbing installations. 

VENETIAN BLINDS 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burlington, Vt. 

Venetian Blinds. Booklet, 7 in. x 10 in., 24 pages. Illustrated. 
Describes the “Burlington” Venetian blinds, method of opera- 
tion, advantages of instaiiation to obtain perfect control of 
light in the room, 

VENTILATION 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

American H. S. Fans. Brochure, 28 pp., 8% x 11 in. 

an important line of blowers. 


Data on 


steted, Shows different types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Pronts. Acid-proof Exhaust Fans. Folder, 8 x 10% ins., 8 pp. Data 
Catalog K, 1927 Edition. Booklet, 32 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Illus- : cogs Ke H om : 
trated. “Detaile. of Kawneer Goneet! aera: Wenant regarding fans for ventilation of laboratory fume hoods. 


Detail Sheets for Use in Tracing. Full-sized details on sheets 


17 x 22 ins. 
Modern Bronze Store Front Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Introducing Extruded Bronze Store Front Construction. 
4 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. 
metal store fronts. 

Zouri Drawn Metals Company, Chicago Heights, III. 

Zouri Safety Key-Set Store Front Construction. Catalog. 8% x 
10% in. 60 pp. Illustrated. Complete information with detailed 
Sante and installation instructions convenient for architects’ 

es. 

International Store Front Construction. Catalog. 8% x 10 in. 
70 pp. Illustrated. Complete information with detailed sheets 
and installation instructions convenient for architects’ files. 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT & STERILIZATION 


R. U. V. Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Water Sterilization by Means of Ultra Violet Rays. Booklet 


Folder, 
Contains full sized details of 


Specification Form for Exhaust Fans. Folder, 
8 x 10% ins. 
Globe Ventilator Company, 205 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 

Globe Ventilators Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 32 . Lllustrated pro- 
fusely. Catalog gives complete data on “Globe” ventilators as 
to sizes, dimensions, gauges of material and table of capacities. 
It_ illustrates many different types of buildings on which 
“Globe” ventilators are in successful service, showing their 
adaptability to meet varying requirements. 

beak 5 Ventilating Corporation, 155 East 42nd Street, New York, 

The Ventadoor Booklet. 6% x 3% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes and illustrates the use of the norte for Hotels, 
Clubs, Offices, etc. 


WALLS, INTERIOR 


Zenitherm Co., Inc., 390 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Zenitherm Walls. Booklet, 23 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. 


Acid-proof 
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8% x ll in. 16 pp. Full data on a system of purifying water Deals with fine treatment for interior walls. 
Swimming Pool Sterilization, Booklet 8% x ll in. 24 pp. De Folder of Architectural and Decorative Ornaments Achieved with 
scribes a method purifying water in bathing pools. Zenitherm. Stock baseboards, mouldings, etc. 
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A Marble Front 


for Beauty 
...a Built-up Roof for 


o e 
E. G. Blanke, Baltimore architect, who TV 
believes that even a commonplace 
structure can have some distinction 

and charm in its exterior. 


‘“TO'VEN a simple, commonplace structure can 

be given an attractive exterior,’ said Mr. 
E. G. Blanke, Baltimore architect, ‘‘and often 
at very little extra cost. Take the case of a 
small extra store wedged in a row of other stores. 
Even such a building can have a front of some 
charm and distinction. We accomplish this by 
building a front of marble or other stone. This 
photograph illustrates how our ideas were ap- 
plied in the case of Stout’s Store, recently built 
here in Baltimore. The extra cost of a store 
front such as this is no way proportionate to the 
gain in appearance. 


“In the matter of roofing for any permanent 
structure, costs should not count; the best always 
costs less in the long run. Wherever conditions 
permit, we use a smooth-surface, felt-and-as- 
phalt roof. Not only is this economical in cost, 
but it is washed clean by every rain, and, if acci- 
dental damage should cause a leak, it is a simple 
Stout’s Store, Baltimore, Md., which matter to locate it. In addition, the life of such 


illustrates Mr. Blanke’s ideas as to ex- 
teriors and roofing. This building has 


a facade of marble and is covered with a roof may be doubled, or even more, by recoat- 
ilt-up Roofing. ° ° ° ° 
— ing with asphalt from time to time.” 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


NOTE TO ARCHITECTS: 4 ° ¢ + 
Send for our Architects’ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Specification Book. 


BUILT UP ROOFS 


“A ROOF FOR EVERY BUILDING” 
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SEDG WICK 
FUEL LIFT 
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ESPITE the fact that the cheeriness 

of the hearth fire is one of the most 

attractive features of a home, most fire- 

places lie cold and dead owing to the in- 

convenience and untidiness of carrying 

fuel up the stairs from the cellar and across 
clean floors and rugs. 


CO 


TEE 


This drudgery, offensive alike tomasterand _ 


servant, is eliminated by the Sedgwick 
Fuel Lift, which supplies wood or coalin 
usable quantities direct to the fireplace. a 


eaten 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet 


Sedgwick Machine Works 


151 West 15th Street New York 


Manufacturers of ‘‘ The Invalid Elevator,’’ 
Dumb Waiters, Trunk Lifts, Ash Hoists, Etc. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 156 


WATERPROOFING 
Carey Company, The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Waterproofing Specification Book. 8% x 11 in. 52 pp. 
Genfire Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Waterproofing Handbook. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 72 pp. LIllus- 
trated. Thoroughly covers subject of waterproofing concrete, 


wood and steel preservatives, dustproofing and hardening con- 
crete floors, and accelerating the setting of concrete. Free 
distribution. 

A. C. Horn Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Waterproofing. Folder. 9% x 11% in. Contains folders giving 
data on excellent waterproofing and dampproofing materials. 

Master Builders Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Waterproofing and Dampproofing and Allied Products. Sheets 
in loose index file, 9 x 12 in. Valuable data on different types 
of materials for protection against dampness. 

Ruberoid Co., The, 95 Madison Ave., New York. 

Impervite. Circular. 8% x 1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. An integral 
water-proofing compound for concrete, stucco, cement, mortar, 
etc. 

Sommers & Co., Ltd., 342 Madison Ave., New York City. 

“Permantile Liquid Waterproofing” for making concrete and 
cement mortar permanently impervious to water. ~Also circu- 
lars on floor treatments and cement colors. Complete data 
and specifications. Sent upon request to architects using 
business stationery. Circular size, 8% x 11 in. : 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pamphlet. 33% x 8% in. 8 pp. Explanation of waterproofing 
principles. Specifications for waterproofing walls, floors, swim- 
ming pools and treatment of concrete, stucco and mortar. 

Toch Brothers, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

Specifications for Dampproofing, Waterproofing, Enameling and 
Technical Painting. Complete and authoritative directions for 
use of an important line of materials. 

The .Vortex Mfg. Co., 1978 West_77th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Par-Lock Specification “Form D” for waterproofing surfaces to 
be finished with Portland cement or tile. 
Par-Lock Specification “Forms E and G” 
proofing of basements, tunnels, 

resist hydrostatic pressure. 

Par-Lock Waterproofing. Specification Forms D, E, F and G. 
Sheets 8% x 11 ins. Data on combinations of gun-applied 
asphalt and cotton or felt membrane, built up to suit require- 
ments, 

Par-Lock Method of Bonding Plaster to Structural Surfaces. 
Folder, 6 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Official Bulletin of Approved 


c *? membrane water- 
swimming pools, tanks to 


Products,—Investigating Committees of Architects and En- 
gineers. 
WEATHER STRIPS 
Athey Company, 6035 West 65th Street, Chicago. 
The Only Weatherstrip with a Cloth to Metal Contact. Booklet, 


16 pp., 8% x 11 ins. 
of weather stripping. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company, 1644 Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Details, 1925 edition. Cata 
8% x 11 in. 48 pp. Complete specifications and full-sized 
details. With or without 9 x 11% in. folder conforming to 
A. I. A. filing system. May also be used in loose leaf form. 

Excluding Cold and Dust with Chamberlin for 32 years. Booklet 
5% x 7% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Completely and interestingly 
illustrates application of Chamberlin equipment. 

Chamberlin Details for Wood Sash and Doors. 50 pp., 84% x 11 
ins. Data and diagrams relating to weather-tight doors and 
windows. 

Details and Specifications for Calking with Chamberlin Plaster- 
Calk. Folder, 4 pp., 8% x 11 ins. 


lllustrated. Data on an important type 


How Rain, Dust and Cold Are Kept Out. Folder, 10 pp., 
54% x 7% ins. i nF hi for Residences. 
The Higgin Manufacturing Co ewport, Ky. 


Higgin All-Metal Weather Strips. _ Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 21 pp. 
Illustrated in colors. Describes various types of Higgin Weather 
Strips for sealing windows and doors against cold and dust. 


WINDOWS 


Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich. : 

Blue Book of Steel Windows. Booklet, 128 pp., 8%x11 ins. II- 
lustrated. Data on solid rolled steel windows for residental and 
industrial buildings. 

The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. 2 

Kawneer Solid Nickel Silver Windows. In casement and weight- 
hung types and in drop-down transom type. Portfolio, 12 pp., 
9 x 11% ins. Illustrated, and with demonstrator. 

David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lupton Pivoted Sash, Catalog 12-A. Booklet 48 pp. 8% x 11 in. 
Minstentes and describes windows suitable for manufacturing 
buildings. 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 


Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich. : 
Fenestra Residential Windows. Brochure, 24 pp., 84x11 ins. 
Illustrated. Rolled steel windows for residences and apart- 
ments. 
Crittall Casement Window Co., 10951 Hearn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Catalog No. 22. 9 x 12 in. 76 pp. Illustrated. Photographs of 
actual work accompanied by scale details for casements and 
composite steel windows for banks, office buildings, hospitals 
and residences. : 
Genfire Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
G F Steel Standard Casement Windows, Booklet, 16 pp., 8% x 
11 ins. Data and ascnmerenan Gvtais 4 ages 
H & Sons, Henry, 103 Par ve., New York, N. Y. 
Cotalon 12% x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of 
outward and inward opening casements. 
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Consider these 
advantages of the 


THATCHER 
Round Boiler 
when specifying ||." 
heating plants CS es 


NEW YORK=CHICAGS ae 


if winter time when the houses you design depth of the fire-pot with its large coal 
are put to the test. Ample warmth and carrying capacity; 
comfort—such as a Thatcher provides—assure 


Low Installation Cost, due to construction 
the complete satisfaction of your clients. 


of the boiler; making erection easy; 


When writing the specifications for the heat- 
ing plant, consider these few of the many ad- 
vantages of the Thatcher Round Boiler:— 


The large feed door which permits easy 


firing and spreading of fuel to all parts of 
the fire; 


The construction makes it specially suitable 
for use with an oil burner. 


The Staggered Fire Travel which extracts 
the heat units from the hot gases and smoke 
before entering the flue; 

No other boiler possesses all of these unusual 
features—features that assuré the highest heat- 
; ing efficiency for the fuel burned and reduce 
Drafts, Checks and Dampers respond in- its care and attention to the minimum. 
stantly and automatically to maintain the 
desired temperature; 


Quick Steaming due to equalization of 
grate surface, fire travel and water circulation; 


Literature, especially prepared for Archi- 
tects, describing the Thatcher Round Boiler 
Firing periods less frequent, due to the will be gladly mailed upon request. 


THE THATCHER COMPANY 


Since 1850 
» NEW YORK NEWARK, N.J. CHICAGO 
21 W. 44th St. 39-41 St. Francis St. 341 N. Clark St. 


Fight tubercu- 


losis BOILERS-FURNACES-RANGES | | 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 158 
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WINDOWS, CASEMENT—Continued 


The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. : 
Kawneer Solid Nickel Silver Windows. In casement and weight- 
hung types and in drop-down transom type. Portfolio, 12 pp., 
9 x 11% ins. Illustrated, and with demonstrator. 
David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lupton Casement of Copper-Steel. Catalog C-122. Booklet 16 pp. 
re 11 in. Illustrated brochure on casements, particularly for 
residences. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Casement Window Hardware. Booklet. 24 pp. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. Shows typical installations, detail drawings, con- 
struction details, blue-prints if desired. Describes AIR-way 
Multifold Window Hardware. 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 

Truscon Steel Casements. Booklet, 84x11 in., 24 pp. Hand- 
somely printed with illustrations of houses equipped with 
Truscon Casement Windows. Illustrations of various units 
and combinations. Specifications, types and sizes and details 
of construction. 

Architectural Details. Booklet, 8% x 11 in, 16 pp. Tables of 
specifications and typical details of different types of con- 
struction. 

List of Parts for Assembly. Booklet, 8% x 11 in., 16 pp. - Full 
lists of parts for different units. 
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WINDOWS, STEEL AND BRONZE 


Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Blue Book of Steel Windows. Booklet, 128 pp., 84x11 ins. II- 
lustrated. Data on solid rolled steel windows for industrial and 
residential buildings. 

Fenestra Residential Windows. Brochure, 24 pp., 8%x11 ins. 
Illustrated. Rolled steel windows for residences and apartments. 

Fenestra Architectural Windows. Booklet, 24 pp., 8%x11 ins. 
a eteated: Data on projected and counter-balanced rolled steel 
windows. 


David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Rain-shed and Ventilator of Glass and Steel. Pamphlet, 4 pp. 
85% x 11 in. Deals with Pond Continuous Sash, Sawtooth 
Roofs, etc. 

How Windows Can Make Better Homes. Booklet. 3% x 7 in. 
12 pp. An attractive and helpful illustrated publication on use 
of steel casements for domestic buildings. 


Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Truscon Mechanical Operators for Steel Windows. Brochure, 
8% x 11 in., 65-pp. Complete description of various kinds of 
installations with drawings of details. 

Drafting Room Standards. Book, 8% x 11 in., 120 pages of 
mechanical drawings showing drafting room standards, speci- 
fications and construction details of Truscon Steel Windows, 
Steel Lintels, Steel Doors and Mechanical Operators. 
Daylighting and Ventilating Power Houses. 32-pp. booklet, 
8% x 11 in., illustrating the economical application of Truscon 
Windows in modern power house design. 

Truscon Solid Steel Double-Hung Windows. 24-pp. booklet, 
8% x 11 in., containing illustrations of buildings using this 
type of window. Designs and drawings of mechanical details. 

Truscon Donovan Awning Type Steel Windows. 12-pp. booklet, 
8% x 11 in., illustrating typical installation and giving con- 
struction details. 
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The New Pfaudler Glass-Lined Laundry Chuteas 
it was shown at the recent American Hospital 
Association Exhibit at Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Permanent Safeguard ! 


When it comes to disposing of soiled linen 
in a hospital or hotel there is only one safe 
way of doing it and that is through a laun- 
dry chute built for this particular service. 


The Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel Chute is so 
durably constructed that it will outlast the 
building irrespective of the quantity of linen 
that is disposed of daily. 


WOOD-—See also Millwork 


pean il mage Mfrs. Association, 618 So. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Walnut. Booklet. 7 x 9 in. 45 pp. Illustrated. A 
very useful and interesting little book on the use of Walnut 
in Fine Furniture with illustrations of pieces by the most 
notable furniture makers from the time of the Renaissance 
down to the present. 

“American Walnut for Interior Woodwork and Paneling.” 
7 x 9 in. pages, illustrated. Discusses interior woodwork, 
giving costs, specifications of a specimen room, the different 
figures in Walnut wood, Walnut floors, finishes, comparative 
tests of physical properties and the advantages of American 
Walnut for woodwork. 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

Better Built Homes. Vols. XV-XVIII, incl. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 
40 pp. Illustrated. Designs for houses of five to eight rooms, 
respectively, in several authentic types, by Trowbridge & 
Ackerman, architects, for the Curtis Companies. 


Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
The Perfect Floor. Booklet 5% x 7% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Valuable for the data given on the use of wood for floors. 
Saving Home Construction Costs. Booklet 4% x 7% in. 24 pp. 
Discusses economy and value in domestic building. 
Experiences in Home Building. Booklet 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. Records 
the testimony of a number of builders and contractors as to 
the value of certain materials. 
[he Post Everlasting. Booklet 8 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the production of posts and their use in various ways. 


West Coast Lumber Trade Extension Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 

“Durable Douglas Fir; America’s Permanent Lumber Supply. 
Booklet, 32 pp., 7 x 11 ins. Illustrated. Complete data on 
this valuable wood. : 

“Douglas Fir Wall Hanger.” Metal-bound hanger, 31 x 32 ins. 
An attractive advertisement for Douglas fir. 

“Where to Use Douglas Fir in Your Farm.” Brochure, 32 pp., 
6x 9 ins. Data on use of this wood for farm buildings. 


Lined with glass, it is very easy to keep 
clean. It may be flushed out with water 
and sterilized with steam, thus preventing 
foul odors and bacterial formations. 


Patients, guests and employees are perma- 
nently safeguarded. And as for price we 
invite your inquiry—you will be agreeably 
surprised. 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY 
Laundry Chute Division Rochester, N. Y. 
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P-A-X Monophone, Type 1 


‘The P-A-X Monophone is es- 
pecially designed and intended 
for use with Strowger P-A-X. 


P-A-X INSTALLATIONS 


Alabama Power Co. 
Birmingham. Ala. 
American Gas & Electric Co, 
Pittston, Pa. 
Board of Com. of the Port 
of New Orleans 
Grain Elevator and Coal Tipple 
New Orleans, La. 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
City of St. Lous 


(Waterworks Dept.) 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland Electric Illum Co. 
Avon Station 
Avon, Ohio 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Crawford Avenue Station 
Chicago, Ill. 
Commonwealth Edison.Co. 
Calumet Station 
Chicago, Ill. 

East Penn Electric Co. 
Pine Grove, Pa. 

Edison Electric Co. of Brocton 
Somerset, Mass. 

Erie County Electric Co. 
Erie, Pa. 

Equitable Gas Co. 

City Exchange, Manchester Exchange 
East End Exchange, Braddock 
Exchange, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Grain Marketing Co. 
South Chicago, Ll. 
Houston Term. Grain Elevator 
Houston, Texas 
Illinois Northern Utilities Co. 
Dixon, Ill. 

Indiana Electric Corp. 
Wabash River Station 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Indiana, Michigan Elec. Co. 
Twinn Branch Plant 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Kansas Gas & Elec. Co, 
Wichita, Kans. 
Kentucky Utilities Co. 
Pineville, Ky. 

Los Angeles Gas & Elec. Corp. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Los Angeles Gas & Elec. Corp. 
Seal Beach, Calif. 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


in Public Utility Sewice 


FORUM 


I fe who would serve the public has chosen 
a hard master. 


With the administration of its affairs closely 
governed by legislation, and the public demand- 
ing maximum service at minimum cost, the posi- 
tion of the average Public Utility would hardly 
be called enviable even by the most optimistic. 


Hence, these institutions must utilize every 
means for speeding up office routine, transmitting 
orders, eliminating mistakes. 


And because of the economical, efficient service 
available to them through Strowger P-A-X the 
modern system of automatic interior telephony 
—the utilities here listed are enabled to serve 
their master, the Public, more economically 
more efficiently. 


Strowger P-A-X 
The world’s standard private automatic ex- 
change, built to the finest engineering standards 
and of the same type of equipment that has 
been adopted for public exchange service the 
world over. 


/ 


P-A-X Monophone, Type 2 


The P-A-X Monophone is es- 
pecially designed and intended 
for use with Strowger P-A-X. 


Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

New York & Queens Electric 
Light & Power Company 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls Power Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ohio Power Company 
Philo, Ohio 
Oklahoma Power Co. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Pennsylvania-Ohio Power 
& Light Co. 

Toronto, Ohio 
Philadelphia & Reading Grain 
Elevator 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix Utility Co. 
Dania, Fla. 

Phoenix Utility Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
Phoenix Utility Co. 
Sanford, Fla. 

Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois 
Joliet, ILL. 

Public Service Company 
of Oklahoma 
Weleetka, Okla. 
Riverside Power Mfg. Co. 
Iowano, Ia. 

Sewage Disposal Piant 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Southern California Edison 
Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif, 
Southern Illinois & Missouri 
Bridge Co. 


Illmo, Mo. 
Southwestern Gas & Elec. Co. 
Shreveport, La. 

State of New York Grain. 
Elevator 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Super Power Company 
of Illinois 
Peoria, Ill. 

Utica Gas & Electric Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Chicago, IIL, Dallas, Tex., 
New Orleans, La., Philadelphia, Pa., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 
Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. 
=BRANCHMOFETLCES= 


07 Sixth St. -* * * » Pittsburgh, Pa. 
611 Olive St. « * * + St. Louis, Mo. 


101 Marietta St. 
31 St. James Ave. 
216 Superior St. 
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, Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


419 Second Ave., So. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
h St. © + © + New York, N. Y. 
sth and Chestnut Sts... » Philadelphia. Pa. 
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6or Griswold St. +* * * Detroit, Mich. 
621 S. Hope St. »* Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Westinghouse 
ers- 


—A Complete Line 


After a long period of research and engineering develop- 
ment, there is now a Westinghouse panelboard for every 
application. Increasing use shows that the quality of 
these panelboards is fast becoming recognized in the 
building industry. 


—The Service of Specialists 


Located at each Westinghouse district office is a panel- 
board specialist whose sole duty is to help you solve 
those knotty problems that so often arise in connection 
with panelboards. 


—Immediate Deliveries 


Many advantageously located warehouses assure prompt 
delivery to any place at any time. 


o-0-60 | —And Special Features 
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Unit section construction, the adjustable corner iron, the 
| @Peceee 


indicating trim clamp, etc. all mean a saving of installa- 


| @r@vere ; E 
tion time for your contractor. 


erecere 


@e@-+er0 LE . 
be These characteristics and many others are shown in our 


Panelboard Catalogue 42-A. If you do not have it in 
| your AIA 31lc3 file, our nearest district office will be 
See Geoe Fi pleased to supply you. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 
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QUALITY PANELBOARDS 
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Switch and Outlet Plates 
of Stainless Bakelite Molded 


VV EGS a common thing it 
is to see handsome walls 
and decorations marred by 
stained, tarnished or corroded 
metal switch and outlet plates. 
This unsightly condition can 
never occur when Bakelite 
Molded Plates are used, for this 
material is not discolored by han- 
dling or exposure and will not 
corrode in any climate no mat- 
ter how humid or damp. 
Bakelite Molded Plates have 
the further advantages of perma- 


nent color and lustre and of pro- 
viding a safe, “dead front” for 
the live electrical elements. of 
switches and outlets. These 
Plates are obtainable in standard 
brown and in black and a variety 
of colors. 

The leading wiring device 
manufacturers offer Bakelite 
Molded Plates for every wiring 
requirement. For the protection 
of their customers each plate 
bears the trade-mark BAKELITE. 
Write to us and we will see that 
samples are shown to you. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD.., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


BAK 


Serene 


LITE 


U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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“The registéred Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
leet im factured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital **B" is the wumerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
infinite 


quantity. It symbolizes the 


number of present and future uses of Bakelite 


tion's products.” 


A THOUSAND USES 
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a THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


Every feature of manufacture 
and installation governed by the 
highest standards as developed 


through more than forty years 
experience. With the ultimate 


Recessed 


in construction goes, too, a4 


Push-Pull Switch = 3 : e 
‘ similar conception of service. 


Details and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


PROTECTIVE 
SYSTEMS 


Modern banks are 
installing time- 
saving signaling and 
protective systems. 


Holtzer-Cabot Bank 
Signaling and Pro- 
tective Systems are 
designed to meet 
every requirement 
of present day bank- 
ing institutions. 


Separable 
Multiple 
Plug 


‘ere lave. jexei lee! fore! 


bata 


Full particulars will 
besentuponrequest. 


Your Standard 
of Panelboard 


The cumulative choice of a generation of 
architects with all the improvements that 
time has dictated and the experience and 
skill that the manufacturer could devise. 
Panelboards have been leaders among archi- 
tects for years. Write for € Catalog today. 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Bronze 
Annunciator 


Flush Counter Sg 
Mounting Switch 


Foot Rail fér Banks 


Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years ‘ 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


‘ ST.LOUIS 
4 DISTRICT OFFICES 
eee O16} Se. Sate Biseee Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill LosAngeles,Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, III, - Baltimore, Md, Cincinnati, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
py Boston, Mass. Dallas, Texas Miami, Fla. San Francisco, Calif. 
= , N.Y. Denver, Colo. Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 


Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Toronto, Ont. 
Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. Vancouver, B.C. 
Winnipeg, Man. Walkerville, Ont. 
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Serves an 


Ancient Art 


Floodlighting of American 
Radiator Building, New 
York City, Raymond M. 
Hood, Architect. Myer, 
Strong & Jones, Inc. Me- 
chanical and Electrical 
Engineers. 


The architect who provides for 
floodlighting when a building is 
designed is sure that his thought 
will be faithfully interpreted at 
night as well as by day; and he 
obviates structural changes that a 
future installation might neces- 
sitate. G-E Illuminating Engineers 
offer you their services in thus 
continuing your message, which 
else would be interrupted at night- 
fall. 
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Under G-E Floodlights the grace and dignity 
of the American Radiator Building carry as 
impressive a message by night as by day. 


Inspiring beauty, just proportions, fine sug- 
gestions of structural purpose—all are lost at 
dark unless the architect can bathe his crea- 
tion in a flood of revealing light. 


710-11 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN N. PRINCIPAL _ CITIES 
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In many of America’s finest buildings, of which the attractive Woodrow Wilson Apartments at Brooklyn, N.Y., is a good example, 


Wheeling Pipe is used. Architects: Shampan & Shampan, Brooklyn, N. Y .; Contractors: E. J. O' Brien & Bro., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


26 Years of Proven Pipe Performance 


O* the innumerable products made of 
steel, none is more important than 
Pipe. Steel Pipe constitutes the arteries 


of our very existence and 
development. 

Steel Pipe represents 
more than 95% of all pipe 
produced today. And 
Wheeling Standard Pipe 
exceeds the total tonnage 
of all iron pipe by thou- 
sands of tons per annum. 

Possessing 30% more 
tensile strength than iron 
pipe—5o0% greater ductil- 
ity—and being free from 
hard spots, Wheeling 


‘From 


to 
Mine 


lron Pipe 


Steel Pipe 


When this can be done with steel pipe 
without fracture of walls or weld it can 
be seen readily why steel pipe is so well 
adapted to every kind of use. 


Market”’ 


Standard Pipe insures uniformly satis- 
factory installations. Its quality is ac- 
cumulated along the route of “‘Mine to 


Market’’ manufacture, 
providing a distinct 
economy in first and last 
cost. 

Writing ‘‘Wheeling 
Standard Pipe’’ into the 
specifications assures the 
builder of continued, 
trouble-free pipe service. 
The pipe fitter benefits, 
too, because Wheeling 
Standard Pipe combines 
the qualities essential to 
finest workmanship. 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION, WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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One-piece / 
De pendability. 


BATES-TRUSS Joisis 


TRUSS of one piece of steel without rivets, bolts or welds in 
shear or tension sums up the outstanding features of the Bates- 


Truss Joist. 


In the Bates Expansion Process, no material is cut from the web of the 
original structural section. The process simply transforms the plain 
web of the I-beam section into an expanded lattice truss web. The 
act of expanding increases the depth of the beam and materially in- 

_ creases its strength. The points of contact of the lacing and flange 
members are simply unsheared, unmolested portions of the original 
plain web. 


The properties of a Bates-Truss Joist are readily calculable by standard 
formulae. The strength is uniform. The process of manufacture 
automatically tests every joist for any possible defect in either material 
or workmanship. The human equation is completely eliminated. 


Your request for a copy of the Bates-Truss Joist Catalog, with its com- 
plete loading tables, will be ReaD hey with promptly. 


a teel fruss (6. 


The expanded section is covered by 
basic commodity and process pat- 
ents, owned, controlled and oper- 
ated under exclusively by this 
company. 
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“The Pyramids Are 
Permanent Too” 


‘Jime~ the beautifier 
Or despotler 


Youth, even flaming youth, is but the threshold of 
maturity and the gateway to age. It is the door 
through which all things enter the proving ground 
of years. It is a glorious time—but tragically brief. 


The buildings that men build know youth, youth in 
which even the most ordinary derive some degree of 
charm from their first clean freshness. But their 
youth, as ours, passes soon. 


Those structures that are lathed with Sykes grow old 
gracefully, gently. For them Time is the beautifier, 
not the despoiler. The broad sweeps of their walls 
and ceilings are invulnerable to crack and lath dis- 
coloration for they are imbedded in eternal steel. 


SYNES MEVAL LAI 


THE SYKES METAL LATH COMPANY - 604 WALNUT STREET, NILES, OHIO 


DRA IRA SIAR II IS READS RII INN 
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Any Pair of Feet 


Can Assure the Absolute Spacing Accuracy You Specify 


plans specify and at the exact height above 
the forms. 


In addition, by specifying Kalman Clip Spacers, 
you can help the contractor complete the steel 
setting in almost half the time formerly re- 
quired—as fast as the setters can lay the rein- 
forcing bars and walk back over them. 


With the new Kalman Clip Spacer, reinforcing 
steel for concrete slabs can be set with a speed 
and accuracy never before equalled. 


The steel setters place a bar over each leg of 
the spacer. Then they walk back—stepping on 
each bar. The job is finished. 


Pieee) pushed into a spring clip which Absolute spacing accuracy gives positive as- 


automatically locks it in place. There is abso- 
lutely no chance for guesswork and resulting 
inaccuracies—no chance for lateral movement. 
The reinforcing steel is spaced exactly as your 


surance that the floor slab will be of uniform 
strength throughout. 


Send today for our new Clip Spacer bulletin. 


KALMAN STEEL COMPANY, 1462 Wrigley Building, Chicago 


ee 7 


Sleeper Anchors 
Inserts 
RemovableSteel Tile 
Permanent Steel Tile 
Column Forms 
Wire Fabric 
Metal Lath 

FOR ROADS 
Corrugated Bars 
Wire Fabric 
Bar Supports 
Center Stri 
Expansion Joint 


Plants or Offices at 
Chicago New York Buffalo Detroit Boston Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Syracuse Milwaukee Philadelphia Charlotte 
St. Paul Kansas City Atlanta Dayton Minneapolis Youngstown 
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Ten billion dollars 


must be put to work at 5 per cent to yield 
sufficient income to rebuild the property de- 
stroyed annually by fire. Architects every- 
where are turning to fireproof steel for interior 
trim to help offset this tremendous penalty. 


The Sanger Store at Fort Worth is an example. 
It has 40 passenger and 10 freight elevators 
with complete enclosures of United Metal con- 
struction, including doors, frames, trim, sills, 


MaiL fbn 
i 


hangers and closing devices. 


If you do not have a copy of the United hand- 
book, showing the complete line of hollow 
metal interior trim, a postcard will bring it. 


ial = ad THE UNITED METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Sanger Store, Fort Worth, Tex. CANTON, OHIO 


W. C. Clarkson & Co., Architects 
Southern Ornamental Iron Works, Contr. 


UNITED METAL DOORS 


BRONZE 


(“RED METAL’’) 
AND 


ED 
SASH CHAINS | | === —_— 


PrESIEEL Stairways 


Pioneer Sash Tested for Strength 


Chain Manufacturers Fos nda 


Stairways for all types of Buildings 
Our sash chains are made of the 


highest grade materials Roceacts aleay Gayehere 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
See page B-1630 Sweet’s Catalog Guaranteed Without Reservation 
We will be glad to forward Catalog 
— - e — a Ts ~ < prepaid on request 
THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. a apn Malan BARRA a 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. dias axuamne stuear s. Glau wince 


corporated 1913 
ORIGINATORS OF SASH CHAINS 
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Section showing STEELTEX 
and how it is used 


1. Waterproof backing. 2. Waterproof com- 
re 3. Second tough backing. 4. Furring 
evice. 5. Rust-proofed steel reinforcing fab- 
ric. A. Scratch coat of plaster. B. Straight- 
ening coat. C. Finishing coat. 
STEELTEX supersedes ordinary lath with rigid 
steel fabric, galvanized (rust-proofed), elec- 
trically welded—resists strains from all direc- 
tions. It is nailed to the framework in sheets 
go” x 52”. The plaster is applied just as over 
lath. See how the steel is completely em- 


bedded. 


How STEELTEX guards against 
“plaster lightning” 


Insulates ... damp-proofs . . . deadens sound 


The American Concrete Institute’s recommended specification 
for a perfect stucco base is: “The ideal job of lathing would 
obviously be that in which lath forms a uniform fabric over 
the entire structure, without seams or lines of weakness, 
and with equal reinforcing value in all directions.” 

The section above shows how sTEELTEx reinforces and 
resists strains from all directions. It eliminates crack- 
producing wcod lath. It is galvanized against rust. It 
stops lath marks. 

Three other important qualities 
in addition to reinforcing 
The tough, waterproofed backing of the steel fabric in- 
sulates, damp-proofs and deadens sound. This is the one 
plaster base which 1n one material, put on with one labor 
cost, combines ali these desirable qualities. 

STEELTEX is the greatly improved successor to ‘‘Na- 
tional Reinforcing, Style P-214,'’ used successfully in over 
80,000 buildings. A sTEELTEx job costs but little more 
than a wood lath job. 

Our book, ‘‘Reinforced Plaster Construction,’ tells all 
about sTEELTEXx. A copy, correctly marked for your files, 
will be sent on request. 


s 


National Steel Fabric Company 


DIVISION OF 


Pits Steel Co) 
\P/ 


612 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, O., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., 
Cleveland, O., Detroit, Mich., Los Angeles, Calif., San Francisco, Calif., 
San Antonio, Tex., New York City, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., St. Louis, Mo. World’s largest manufacturers of welded steel fabric. 
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Swimming Pool at- AMERICAN COUNTRY CLUB. Shanghai, China 


“SWIM IN DRINKING WATER” 


“@WIMMING pool water”;—says the Surgeon General of the U.S. Army,— “is 
essentially drinking water and must be measured by drinking water standards”. 


The drinking water standards of the U. S. Public Health Service limit the 
bacteria to 100 per cubic centimeter, and insist that the colon bacillus(the sewage 
germ) be absent in 100 cubic centimeters. 


Each day five billion gallons ofp DRINKING WATER meet these standards 
because the water is CHLORINAT ED,—sterilized with W &T EQUIPMENT. 


CHLORINATION makes the pool water conform to drinking water standards. 
It is particularly applicable to Swimming Pool Sanitation because it STERILIZES 
the water and its action is continuous in every portion of the pool. 


W&T EQUIPMENT, reinforced by a country wide organization is today sterilizing 
hundreds of swimming pools throughout the world. A staff of experts is maintained to 
advise on any problem connected with Swimming Pool design, construction, or operation, 
without expense to the supervising architect. 


Inquiries are invited to any of our offices. Technical Publication No. 41 will be sent on request. 


“The only safe water is a sterilized water”. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Liprary BuREAU is unusually proud of 
e r) the part it has taken in making the Los 
Angeles Public Library, one of the 
most beautiful in the country. And 
1 I in order that Librarians and Arch- 
itects throughout the country may 
have a better idea of its beauty, 


we have prepared a booklet, 
“Like Stepping into a Story 


e 
Book” which contains graph- 
ic descriptions and floor 
elete plans of every room. A 


free copy is yours for 
the asking. 


ele 


o enter the beautiful new Los Angeles Public Library is to come 
upon a vision of absolute charm—like entering a magic castle in 
fairyland with its rich, beautiful colors in intricate designs. The 
building itself has an exquisite harmony of outline. It is an idyllic 
setting. And, within, it presents an old-world charm which bespeaks 
beauty, dignity and quietness. 


It is a fairy-story building, but a practical building too, for beauty and utility 
have been combined to the fullest possible extent in the Library Bureau equip- 
ment and furniture which is to be found in every room. 


The furniture is designed and built in strict keeping with the Spanish influ- 
ence of the interior. It has beauty, but more than that it is sturdy and service- 
able, being planned and constructed to give a lifetime of service. 


Such details as these, and more, are carefully explained and illustrated in the 
booklet pictured above, “Like Stepping into a Story Book.” A limited edition 
of this beautiful brochure has been especially printed for Librarians and 
Architects. You will welcome a copy we are sure. The coupon will bring 


yours, free. Mail it today! 
Library Bureau 
Division of 


Remington Rand 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, 
Dept. A-11, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Yes! please send us a copy of your interesting 
booklet “Like Stepping into a Story Book.” 


Name. 


Firm 


Address 
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_-“ How the Rothschilds 
took their name from 


a SIGNBOARD ~ ~ 


GOOD business sign is as important 

a part of the equipment of a bank as 

it is of the hotel, the theatre, or the re- 
tail store. 

At least one great family of bankers—the Roth- 


schilds—took their name from the sign which 
identified their place of business. This sign was 


ared shield. Thus the founder came to be known We will gladly send you a cof y 
as Red-shield, or—in German—Roth-schild, thus of ‘‘Signs and Inscriptions in 
proving again the advertising value of a good sign. Architecture’? and our new 
, booklet “Bank Publicity of 
Ri VE R Electricsigns for banks and business houses have Dignity and Distinction.” 


doubled the value of the older types by the addi- 
SAVINGS tion of spectacular night-time appeal. Flexlume 
AFleclume Bank Electric Displays are favored by bank architects 

Display of pure cop- because of their beauty and attention power, and 

BANK per bronze with because each is designed in harmony with the 


raised translucent building it will adorn. 
letters of snow-white 


glass. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1429 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
le : : Factories also Oakland, Calif. , 
New Yom Cig at Detroit, and Toronto, 
Los Bngtiee Can. _ 


— al 


FLEXLUME ELECT REG DIS PiAawes 


Architect 


Austin, Parkinson & 
artin 


Contractor 
C. J. Kubach 


Los Angeles Adopts DOVETAIL 


In this Los Angeles City Hall building—a monumental 
structure towering to the skies—all Face Brick, 
Granite, Limestone and Terra Cotta was anchored with 
DOVETAIL Masonry Anchors, which meet every 
architect’s and contractor’s requirements. Also used 
for forming reglet for roof counter flashing. 


Leading architects and contractors use DOVETAIL 
Masonry Anchors because of a Guaranteed Saving of 
Time, Positive Anchorage and because it is the most 
economical system of masonry anchorage in existence. 

Full Technical Illustrated Data De- 
signed for Your Files on Request 


DOVETAIL ANCHOR SLOT CO. vot it 
660 Builders Building, CHICAGO, ILL or ee 


Telephone Franklin 4436 


NEW LOS ANGELES CITY HALL 
ALL DOVETAIL PRODUCTS ARE PATENTED AND THE WORD “DOVETAIL” IS REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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roportioning 
Procter & Gamble’ 


Building Dollar 


The architect today is adding greater utility in Consider how even much more remarkable results 
addition to beauty in designing industrial build- could be had if the building and conveying system 
ings. He appreciates that management is bending are planned together. 


every effort to increase and speed up the flow of ma- 


: aes es Standard Conveying Systems are built to order 
terials from receiving room to shipping department. 


and to measure and can be designed to meet 


Today modern manufacturing methods demand any architectural requirement. Standard Conveyor 
that the plant be designed with built-in conveying Counselors will be glad to assist you in every way 
systems rather than installing them at a later date. possible in your building plans. Each man has 
Proctor & Gamble, by installing a $39,000 Stan- spent years in working with architects and builders. 
dard Conveying System in one of their plants effect May we send you well illustrated data, compiled to 
savings that reduce handling costs 81% and that show the value of built-in conveying systems for 
repay 93% of the original cost every 12 months. industrially planned buildings ? 


) 


I 
_ 


HA 
NVEYOR COMPANY, 
RTH SAINT PAUL, MINN. 4S! 


a ee ae ee 


Kansas City, 419 Manufacturers’ 
Exchange Building 

Milwaukee, 209 W. Wisconsin Avenue 

Los Angeles, 335 South San Pedro St. 

Seattle, 321 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 

Charlotte, P. O. Box No. 131 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago, 549 West Washington Street 
Philadelphia, 3110 Market Street 
Cleveland, 819 Hippodrome Building 
Indianapolis, 601 State Life Building 


Cable Address: Gravity 
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Office Building of 


George Harrison Phelps, Inc. 
Detroit. 


CSS *rH A" 
sea S . 


Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
Architects. 


Bryant & Detwiler, General 
Contractors. 


Par-Lock applied to interior 
of all outside walls by 
the Par-Lock Appliers of 


Michigan. 


‘Behind ‘Beautiful Brickwork , 


the admirer expects to find structural integ- 
rity proportioned to its exterior charm. In 


this splendid office building, the masonry is 


Plus gun-driven 
asphalt coats 


damp-proofed and its insulating value im- 
proved, while the plaster is safeguarded 


against cleavage and stain by an application of 


FatLeck 


PLASTER KEY 


_ Plus an imbedded 
he coating of grit 
ee, Pee 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. 


1984 West 77th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
7 
Makes the ¥242*45cAé al 
‘ ideal for plastering ; 
ET Write to the nearest Par-Lock Applier 
y . ALBANY, CLEVELAND NEW YORK CITY, TRENTON 
425 Orange Street. 404 Hunkin-Conkey Bldg. 50 Church Street. 339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, YOUNGSTOWN, 
613 West Cross Street. 751 South Cassingham Rd. 1700 Walnut Street. 503 City Bank Bldg. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. DETROIT, PITTSBURGH 
215 Vineyard Street. 2511 First National Bldg. 207 Fulton Bldg. WHLEES SAREE. hae i Bla 
BOSTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. SCRANTON, PENNA. 06 Second Hat) Bank Baty, 
45 Commercial Whart. 5 East 19th St. Cedar Avenue. 
BUFFALO, Tey ST. LOUIS, 
958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 200 ee Exchange. 515 Chemical Bldg. PAR-LOCK CORK INSTALLATIONS, 
CHICAG Oo, NEWARK, N. TORONTO United Cork Companies, 
22 S. ‘Michigan Ave. 24 7 oaeden hl Street. 2258a Bloor Street, West Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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al Chain 


cuts maintenance costs 
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The Builder’s Building, 

Chicago, Illinois, is 

equipped with American 

No. 130 Hot Galva- 

nized Sash Chain— over 
5 miles of it. 


Architects 
Graham-Anderson-Probst 
& White 


( 
se 
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§ 
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The labor cost of replacing a window suspension 
is many times the material cost. It means tear- 
ing out the framework, mussing up busy offices, 
all in all an unpleasant ordeal for the tenant. 


American Sash Chain lasts as long as windows, 
for being steel it cannot fray or rot. Being an ft 
ACCO product, it is made better than standard 
requirements. 


re] : ; 
a eee: 


Pgs 
mae | 


i} 
Te ee ne cess 


Let us send you samples of American Sash 
Chain with full particulars. 


AMERICAN 
SASH CHAIN 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
In Canada: : 
Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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Fifth Avenue Theatre 
Seattle, Washington 


R. C. REAMER 
Architect 


Seattle Cornice Works 
Sheet Metal 


Contractors 


Cornices and marquee of this 
new Seattle theatre will endure 


—they’re ARMCO Ingot Iron 


Ingot tron 


This trade mark is 
assurance that prod- 
ucts bearing it are 
made with the skill, 
intelligence, and fi- 
delity long associa- 
et with the name 

ARM (¢ ”" and 
hence can be depen- 
ded upon to possess 
in the highest degree 
the merits claimed 
for them. 


* RUST-FIRE:—The only difference be- 
tween rusting and burning is time— 
both are oxidation. You can see and feel 
the fire produced by rapid burning. But 
when metal rusts the process is too slow 
to be seen. Rust is the ash of this fire. 


OR long-lasting sheet metal construction at reasonable 

cost, write “ARMCO Ingot Iron” into the specifications. 
This is what happened in the planning of one of Seattle’s 
newest amusement houses—the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
Architect Reamer chose ARMCO Ingot Iron because it 
assured his clients durable protection from Rust-Fire*— 
low-cost service. Moreover, it made possible the faithful 
reproduction of many complex details. 


Costing less than the rarer metals, yet but a trifle more than 
ordinary, short-lived metals); ARMCO Ingot Iron is easily 
the ideal material for all architectural sheet metal work. 
Hence, its widespread favor among many exacting architects. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Executive Offices, Middletown, Ohio 
Export: The ARMCO International Corp. 
Cable Address: ARMCO, Middletown 


ARMCO trier tice 
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Ralph Harrington Doane 
Architect 


Bowdoin Square Garage 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Chase & Gilbert 
General Contractors 


After failure of another material, Hard-n-tyte Surface 
Hardner was called upon to save concrete ramps in 
this large garage. Twenty-seven ramps—abaut 12,000 
sq.ft.—were given special Hard-n-tyte treatment suit- 
able to the severe service to which they are subjected, 


Utilize the Durable Method 


N large garages, where tire chains cause rapid erosion of the concrete 

and continual traffic does its part to shorten the life of the wearing 

surface, it is vitally important that some reliable means of protecting and 
preserving these floors be employed in advance. 


Dust is a grief to any mechanism and should be avoided so far as possible 
in places where vehicles are housed. 


Hard-n-tyte Surface treatment makes concrete surfaces hard and 
minimizes dusting, thus giving them the ability to withstand heavy duty— 


HARD-N-TYTE 
Decorative Coatings and as a consequence long life. 


_ ee | GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


Colorless Waterproofing 


HARD-N-TYTE 
Liquid Wall Primer 


KoNnAx 
Integral Waterproofing 


Products 
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Chemistry Building at 
Michigan State College, 


Lansing, Michigan. Architects, 
Malcolmson and Higginbotham, 
Detroit, Michigan. Contractor, 


Fred C. Trier, Saginaw, Michigan. 
Architectural Distinction— 
Sound Insulation — Combined by 
Cinder Concrete Building Units 


Unusually interesting wall detail charac- 
terizes the interiors of a number of impor- 
tant buildings in which Cinder Concrete 
Building Units have been exposed or 
coated lightly with paint. 

These architectural -possibilities equal in 
interest the sound-insulative feature which 
is so desirable an attribute of this unit. 


Sound-insulation—as applied to the ma- 
terial — includes both the elimination of 
sound transmission from room to room 
and the reduction of disturbing rever- 
beration within a room itself. The impor- 
tance of this advantage can hardly be 
over-estimated in any large operation. 


Complete information regarding the characteristics 
of Cinder Concrete Building Units is contained 
in our new catalogue, sent free upon request. 


NATIONAL BUILDING 


UNITS CORPORATION 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dept. F 


= “hat Architect 
e_ - Always Knows’ 


Because everyone said that about him, 
he was called in on all worth while 
building projects in his community. 


He had built his reputation by a simple 
plan—by knowing and recommending 
the leading firm in each important line 
of building materials and equipment. 


KEWANEE was his choice for private 
systems of water supply, electric light 
and sewage disposal—for he knew 
KEWANEE had 200 systems, backed 
by a quarter century of experience. 


It will pay you, too, to know and rec- 
ommend KEWANEE | systems. The 
KEWANEE _ Specification Book for 
architects gives you complete engineer- 
ing data for planning any installation of 
private water supply, electric light or 
sewage disposal. KEWANEE counsel 
is free to you—at your request. 


Write for the KEWANEE Specification 


Book today. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY 
442 S, Franklin St. Kewanee, IIl. 


2) KEWAN = E 
“BUNGALOW 
MODEL” 


Water Supply 
System 


NOW 


THREE VALUABLE 
TECHNICAL WORKS 


BY FRANK HALSTEAD 


Architect, and Instructor in Architectural Drawing, 
William L. Dickinson High School, Jersey City 


THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 


A complete treatise in small compass on a subject which 
forms one of the very foundation stones of architecture. 
A discussion of classic mouldings, column construction, and 
the ‘‘orders’’ of architecture. 


139 pp., 734x111 ins., 45 plates, $3 Net 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 


Intended for the use of junior architects and builders, or 
for a textbook in technical and vocational schools. It 
covers every detail of actual architectural drawing. 


283 pp., 73%4x11 ins., 114 plates, $3.50 Net 


ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
REFERENCE BOOK 


A work on actual building construction, dealing with every 
detail of practical building, from excavating to interior 
finish. Useful to instructors and students in architecture, 
carpentry and cabinet-making. 


192 pp., 734x1l ins., 67 plates, $3 Net 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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eA re) 
Insulate Homes a = 
> td 
wit, AX ltnuUm 
OOD health is the most valuable thing in all the world— 
it means everything to children, as well as grown-ups. 
It cannot be bought at any price. Yet for no more than 
for a radio or a good piece of furniture, your client can have 
a FLAX-LI-NUM insulated home that encourages good health. 
Know These Facts Fos health’s a ae homes that are Hg from pea ert 
. that are comfortably warm in winter—that are comfortably 
About Flax-li-num vi aaah 
1—Greatest Insulating Efficiency Do not too readily specify any insulation which may be 
Used correctly in walls, one-half inch FLAX- h d f 
LI-NUM is equivalent to three-fourths inch offered. You may find you have bought square ve s e 
insulation used as a substitute or installe ¢ * ‘ ‘ i a 
aa, U.S. tovenen material at a price rather than a scientific method of insula 
tests prove this. The FLAX-LI-NUM method tion that costs no more. 
creates two insulating air spaces instead of F F ‘ , 4 
one, and six surface resistances instead of four. Compare FLAX-LI-NUM with other insulations and insulating 
Every fibre of flax contains millions of tiny : SP j 
dead air cells. Between the fibres are millions methods. You will find that FLAX LI NUM wins on every 
more of these tiny dead sir belles ELAX-LI- count. Specify one inch thickness in the roof — one-half 
» Dy the very structure of the materia . ° A ° = 
elewhihiiti inade, isa naturally superior inch in side walls, wedged midway between the studs. Mail 
insulation. For more than 17 years it has the coupon now for complete information. 
been | used where correct insulation is im- 
perative. ; . 
Not to be overlooked is the fact that FLAX- FLAX-LI-NUM INSULATING Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
LI-NUM, installed in the finished home, is 
just as thick as when it leaves the factory. 
It is not compressed in the installation. & 
2—Ease of Application wo re 
FLAX-LI-NUM goes in fast. The builder 
oer edaes the pe in tight—it goes in 
right. e semi-rigid sheets hold themselves THE CADDEPTRIIINING INCHLATIANUANIN GALINITY CANITR OL AAATEDIAL OL 
lacs whils the builder drives home a THE CORRECT BUILDING INSULATION AND 
few nails. SSS a ee ; 
3—Fool-proof on the Job ~ 
So simple is its installation that it is almost 
impossible to get it in wrong. 
4—High in Tensile Strength 
FLAX-LI-NUM, made from long, tough flax 
fibres, has great tensile strength. It does not 
puncture, crack, break or tear. It never needs —“—mems ene eS we ss. en ee ee ee 
repairing after it is in place. FLAX-LI-NUM INSULATING CO., A. F 


5 —Permanence 
Flax fibre never rots. Hence FLAX-LI-NUM 


itself will never deteriorate. It will outlast 
the building. FLAX-LI-NUM, examined aft- 
er 17 years’ service, has been found to be 
in perfect condition. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 

Send me complete information on FLAX-LI- 
NUM Insulation. 

[] I am interested in home construction. 

(] I am interested in apartment and hotel design. 
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No. 39 of a series of advertisements featuring prominent laundry installations 


PLANNED 


from the start 


A view of the Illinois Masonic Hospital Laundry, similar to dozens of fine institutional laundries 


“American” engineers have helped to plan and install. 


Write for facts about floor space and equipment. 


George S. Schreiber, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Iil., Architect 


this modern “American” 


F course the Illinois Masonic 
Hospital has its own laundry, 
“American” equipped throughout. 
Nowadays such a department is 
planned from the start—incorporated 
in the preliminary designs. _ 

We have prepared some highly in- 
teresting printed matter about insti- 
tutional laundries, similar to the one 
shown above. You'll find it helpful, 
because it embodies the experience 


laundry 


of our engineers who have planned 
hundreds of ‘‘American” laundries, 
on this continent and abroad. 


Remember, too, that American 
Laundry Machinery Company en- 
gineers are always eager to cooperate 
with you in matters of modern laun- 
dry practice. Their services are at 
your disposal without obligating you 
in any way. A letter will bring a 
trained man to your office. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE CANADIAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., LTD. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: BRITISH-AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., LTD. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 


December, 1927 
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HOT WATER 


AT LOWEST POSSIBLE COST 


od 


aan the Hannon Apartments, FOR DETROIT 


Detroit, the owners are de- 
lighted with the economy and 
effectiveness in heating a supply of 


Triple Copper Coil Heater 


used in this installation 


OSS sTELL 
BOILER 


HANNON APARTMENTS, DETROIT 


running hot water the Excelso-way, 
summer and winter alike. 


No separate gas or other fire is 
necessary. With two Excelso Indi- 
rect Water Heaters connected be- 


tween the heating boiler and hot Whether single or apartment residences, 
hotels, offices, factories or mercantile 
water Storage tank, the bother and buildings, consider the tested and proved 
. Excelso system for any buildings you 

cost of the separate fire 1S saved. plan. Full information on request. 


Excelso Products Corporation 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
69 CLYDE AVENUE BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nationally Distributed by Leading Wholesalers and Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers 


EXCELSO ieaters 


Sizes for One Family or One Hundred Families 
sod he 
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Vitrolite 
wainscoting 
in all corridors 
and washrooms 
inthe new Barlum 
Tower. Vitrolite 
TONY toilet compart- 
LY ments and deco- 

ROLITE COMPANY “i mw rated Vitrolite Barber 

Bear ges W. Washington St., Chicago ay Shop in the Barlum 
Factory: Parkersburg, W. Va. Hotel, Detroit. Bonnah 

and Chaffee, Architects. 


1 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Baltimore Denver Omaha Tampa Mexlco Clty Progressive architects 
sree Karsescity Pith Galore g A. ale wibabdbases eh 
Cincinnati Miami Providence Havana Shanghal fs = 

Cleveland a mane de phakic felt ntades pss rl aT B. C. portant buildings. 


COLONIAL INTERIORS 


Photographs and Measured Drawings of the Colonial and Early Federal Periods 
‘By LEIGH FRENCH, Fr. cA. I. cA. 
NTERIOR woodworkdur- Se Sees 


ing the Colonial and early 
Federal periods was exactly 


N this valuable work on 
the early American periods 


there are given illustrations 


what is demanded for “‘Colo- 
nial” interiors today. The 
character of workmanship in 
the colonies insured crafts- 
manship of excellent quality, 
and this, together with design 
carefully studied from we 
simpler contemporary Eng- 
lish work, resulted in wood- 
work which it would be difh- 
cult toimprove upon. Forthis 
reason close study is being 
made of such old American 
interiors as still exist, and 
measured drawings make pos- 
sible the reproduction today 
of much i pri finest wood- 
work of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. These 


from new photographs of in- 
teriors of the time, many of 
which are little known. These 
illustrations are of rooms of 
different kinds and of widely 
different types,—the early, 
somewhat severe type as well 
as that which was later and 
more refined and luxurious. 
Valuable illustrations aresup- 

lemented in many instances 
by invaluable working draw- 
ings,—details of wall panel- 
ing, mantels, over-mantels 
and fireplace surrounds; door 
and window trim; china 
closets; newels, balusters 
and other details of stair- 
ways, and designs for the 


forms, while they involve not a little subtlety in the details stenciling of floors, together with notes on the colors 

of design, demand merely the use of simple mechanical originally used. It is a volume which in its practical use- 

processes which are not beyond the skill of any reasonably fulness will be of great value to architects whose work 

proficient woodworker, sometimes of an ordinary carpenter. involves much use of early American interior design. 
125 plates, 10 x 15 inches. Price $15 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY . - - 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Lockwood, Greene & Co., MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, Atlantic City M. B. Markland Co., 


Archts. and Engrs. Build 
Largest ground plan of any building in the world. :* 


Waterproofed with Cow Bay Waterproofing 
Cement by the Waterproofing Company 


The basement of this building, on the edge of the At- 
lantic Ocean, is being waterproofed by us with Cow 
Bay Waterproof Cement. Large jobs such as this one 
do not divert us from our plan of keeping a goodly 
number of small jobs going. But large or small, the 
quality of our workmanship is the same,—the best. 


If you are inclined to specify Cow Bay Cement Water- 
proofing, please let us give you our figure on the work 
before general bids are called for. Then you can spec- 
ify us knowing what the job will cost and can make a 
proper allowance for our work in the expense budget. 


See our Catalogue in Sweet's 


The Waterproofing Co. 


Engineers and Contractors for Waterproofing 


345 E. 33rd St., New York 65 Albany St., Boston 
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Your clients will ask you 


Is oil heating 
expensive? 


M* Y Quiet May owners tell us that — even though the house does not need heat. 


they are able to make a decided : ; 
y : : As an architect you will also want to 


saving by heating with oil. There is noth- Jmowmore about the company thaliiaen 
, ‘ ‘ 


ing mysterious about this. It is perfectly : 
hy Dh I y factures the Quiet May. Any bank or com- 
reasonable because the Quiet May oper- . 
mercial rating company can tell yous bout 


ates only when the temperature of th ; 
; ; I Ue the standing of the May Oil Burner Cor- 


house falls below 68° or 70°. In otherwords, : : 
poration. And we ourselves shall be glad 


oil is burned only when heat is needed. : : . , 
. to supply you with a list of Quiet May 


With coal, on the other hand, the fire dealers and Quiet May owners whenever 


burns all the time, and coal is used up you are interested. 


MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION, Baltimore, Md. 


QuIET MAY 


AUTOMATIC OL Bea eee 
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Interior of one of the unit 
houses on roof of Mack Ave. 
sad of Briggs Mfg. Co., 

etroit, (Photo taken during 
course of construction.) Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Contrac- 
tors, Pittlekow Heating & 
Engineering Co; Fan equip- 
ment — American Blower 

Company. 


A typical stack of VENTO 
Cast Iron Heaters 


The ventilating 
equipment is housed 
in 6 small brick 
structures on the roof 
of the 5-story build- 
ing. No reinforce- 
ment required, — 


Stee 


ta 
eeseberereees: 


bg aie 
a 


Eaton 


Solio * 


An uncommonly effective ventilating 
system is provided for the new paint 
shop of the mammoth automobile body 
plant of the Briggs Manufacturing 
Company on Mack Ave., Detroit. 

The ventilating equipment consists at 
present of six units, each composed 
principally of a motor-driven fan and 
11,000 square feet of VENTO Blast 
Heaters. The equipment is placed on the 
roof of the 5-story factory, and no rein- 
forcement to the building was required. 
The air in the paint shop is changed 
every 214 minutes, and the blast tem- 
perature averages 70 degrees F. 

This installation gives further proof 
of the high rate of heat transfer through 


— New Briggs 


‘Body Plant 


installs 


11,000 sq. feet 
VENTO 


VENTO cast iron blast heaters. The 
stacks are exposed almost entirely to 
the outside. Four to six times the volume 
of air usually required in industrial 
systems is instantly warmed in the pas- 
sage through stacks of VENTOheaters 
arranged 19 long, 2 high and 3 deep. 


* * * 


Architects and Engineers taking alter- 
nate figures find the net installed cost 
of VENTO to be less than other types 
of heaters. This should eliminate 
concern as there has never been any 
record of VENTO failure in over a 
quarter of a century. 


Our Engineers’ Data Book and other illustrated literature on ventilation should be in the 
hands of Architects, Engineers and Contract rs for public buildings and factories. These books 
are sent free on request. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


~ 


VENTO DEPARTMENT: 816-820 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Tank Heaters, 
VENTO Ventilating Heaters, AIRID Air Valves, MERCOID 
Controls and devices for drying, humidifying, cooling and refrigeration. 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, 


Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin. 
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FREMONT, NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOL 
A. H. Dyer, Architect 


“GLOBE” ventilators are efficient for every Building Type 


The ventilating requirements for schools are very 
exacting. “Globes” have been rendering exception- 
ally good service in this field for over 50 years. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPAN® 


TROY, NEW YORK DEPARTMENT F 


andMIRRORS 


She Herman Nelson » pag! CABINETS 
| Unit Heater | IFES 


8710K/-White Steel 


TRADE MARK { 3 | 
Leak-proof, rust-proof, indestructible. Lower installation as ; : eS 
cost, smaller pipe lines, no reducing valves necessary. Never & | 
requires service. Freezing cannot harm it. Operating steam w it é | 
pressure from 1 to 150 lbs. Can be suspended from pipe | vem q a 
lines or moved from place to place. Long range heat dis- 2 
tribution. The ideal heating unit for = ti 
UNIVENT end the HERMAN NELSON INVISIBLE RADIATOR 


Factories + Mills - Railroad Shops - Roundhouses 
Warehouses - Garages - Gymnasiums - Auditoriums 
Write for our new catalogue 
THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


MOLINE Makers of the ILLINOIS 


VENETIAN STYLE 
§) x De Luxe Cabinet, entirely con- 
‘} cealed by the beautiful etched 
Write for your || mirror. The last word in bath room 


copy of the 
H. Mah Nel- q? . . . . 
som bilet Unit || furnishing. Made in three sizes. 


sad nel See Sweet’s Index; or write for illustrated booklet. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces 


1216 S. Western Avenue, Chicago. 
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Spencer 


steam .vapor or hot water 


Heaters 


A size and type for every heating 
purpose and every kind of building 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


General Offices: 


New York City Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Buffalo Rochester 
Hartford Albany 


Syracuse Scranton 


Spencer Junior Hot 
Water Heater—ca- 
pacity in direct cast 
iron radiation e- 
quivalene, water, 
300 to 600 square 


feet. 


Spencer No. 1 Single 
Grate Heater, capacity 
in direct cast iron radi- 
ation equivalent,water, 
800 to 1450 square feet; 
steam or vapor, 500 to 
900 square feet. 


Spencer No. 2 Double 
Grate Heater, capacity 
in direct cast iron radi- 
ation equivalent,water, 
1750 to 3800 square 
feet; steam, 1100t02350 
square feet. 


Spencer Tubular Steam 
Heater—15 to 21 Series 
—capacity in direct cast 
iron radiation equiva- 
lent—1900 to 3600 
square feet, 


Spencer Tubular Steam 
Heater — 50 Series — ca- 
pacity in direct cast iron 
radiation equivalent 
4500 to 7000 square feet. 


a 


All Spencer Heaters 
may be hooked up 
in battery where a 
flexible supply of 
heat is needed, or 
where the total ra- 
diation tax is greater 
than the capacity of 
a single boiler. 


\ ey” 


Lett— Spencer Tubular 
Steam Heater— 100 Series 
capacity in direct cast 
iron radiation equivalent 
7500 to 15000 square feet. 


Right—Interior view 
showing construction 
principle. 
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Anew small Ven- 
turafin Unit (Size 
No.2) for stores, offices, 
shops, garages, factor- 
ies, Showrooms, ware- 
houses, depots, and 
countless other 


Five times as 
efficient as ordi- 
nary radiation. Deliv- 


feet of hot air per 
minute. Cheaper to 

buy, install and 
operate. 


/s 1 (ocean — 


— = 


tes as \ 
it heats—gives \ 
positive heat con- 
trol and more even dis- 
tribution of heat in 
working areas — 
and is pleasing 
in appearance. 


One-quarter the 
weight of an equiv- 


Eeats up ina 
jiffy in the morning. 


j 
af 
/ 


;/ alent amount of radi- \ Reduces heat losses 
' ators, wall coils, etc., }} , to aminimum. Forces 
and occupies only one- ! tye heat where you 
\ tenth the space. fe hm. want it, when you 
\ Lf want it. 


Send forfree catalogues 


i> SEE and descriptive folders 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO ‘COMPANY, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


American Rlower 


VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
Zs |Z Mia Manufacturers of all Types of Air- -Handling Equipment ———— Since 1881 
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16; TRY to ventilate the office 
building through open windows has 
proven futile. On still days little air 
comes in. On other days blustering 
winds bring in smoke, soot, snow 
and the distracting noise of a great 
city. As the lesser of two evils win- 
dows are closed, and the workers 
suffer the inevitable results of stuffy 
air: lassitude and lowered efficiency. 

The Univent solves the problem. 
It brings into the office outdoor air, 
cleans it, heats it when necessary, 
and diffuses it to every nook and 
cranny of the room—with invig- 
orating air motion, but without 
draft. 

No 40’clock let down, no flutter- 
ing papers, no cold inducing drafts 
—winter or summer —in the, Uni- 
vent-ilated room. 

Labor—either mental or physical 


N IVE NT) and Glass - make the difference 


—is the most expensive thing in 
the world. Eliminate mistakes—keep 
employees healthy and productive by 
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giving them the invigorating air 
conditions that keep everyone from 
executive to office boy mentally and 
physically alert. 

The Univent is not an exhaust 
system—it is real outdoor ventila- 
tion indoors—with dust and noise 
left out. 

Architect and heating engineer 
should know why the Univent is 
endorsed by building managers, 
business executives, and school 
authorities as the most economical, 
flexible, and easiest controlled ven- 
tilating system known. A request 
on your letterhead for Architect’s 
Edition of ‘‘Univent Ventilation”’ 
will bring you some interesting facts. 

7 7 7 


*Union Electric Light & Power Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Partnership Estate of Albert B. Groves, 
Deceased; A. A. Aegerter, surviving partner 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Ill. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 


Sales and Service 


BELFAST, ME. SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 

BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C. COLUMBUS DES. MOINES ATLANTA DENVER VANCOUVER 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 

NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON,D.C. SAGINAW TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE WINNIPEG, MAN. 
UTICA SCRANTON DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS EMPORIA PORTLAND 
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: ees weal like this | 
| Tico Boiler installation jj 


ms 


a UST notice the neat and compact | 

“2 design of these two TICO Boilers 

ei recently installed for the new Seybolt 

PM Bakery in Tampa, Florida, by the A. W. 

$i Dovel Company, and you'll agree that : 

fs TICO builds ’em right. 

po These boilers are gas-fired. The tub- ; 

ae ing is seamless and the general design 

BS: and construction more than meets the ; 

Pe strict A.S.M.E. code. i 
| No matter what fuel you use there’s a . 
Es TICO Boiler scientifically designed to 

oe meet your exact requirements best. 

e 

sl Why not inquire ? 


THE TITUSVILLE IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Titusville - = = Penna. 
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Now see what WILLIAMS 
has done to OIL-O-MATIC 


NEW Oil-O-Matic is now available. One 

that surpasses even the former model which 
brought world leadership. For the past three years 
more than twice as many home-owners selected it 
as any other make. 


Better than ever, the complete range of oil fuels 
may be used with equal facility. And notably cheap 
Fuel Oil—so rich in heat value—that makes 
Oil-O-Matic the lowest in operating cost. This 
exceptionally wide choice of fuel assures a never- 
failing supply. 


In design and workmanship, Model J sets a new 
standard in oil burner excellence. Of course, the 
fundamental principles that have kept Oil-O-Matic 
so far in advance of the front ranks, are all rigidly 
followed. Built with watch-like precision and _ fin- 
ished in effective French blue, it lends distinction 
to any heating equipment. 


New sturdiness has been built into it. Compact- 
ness and simplicity heretofore thought impossible. 
The automatic operation of the burner is regu- 
lated by a unique device with but one moving part 


—and that a highly polished steel ball! Even the 
electrical switches are hermetically sealed in glass 
to insure dust-free contacts. New quiet and lack 
of vibration are achieved by a rubber cushion under 
the motor which is built exclusively for this one 
model. 


To architects and builders, Model J offers a tre- 
mendous opportunity. In whatever type of build- 
ing you are interested this remarkable new oil 
burner meets the most exacting heating require- 
ments. Write today for “Specifying Oil Heat.” The 
coupon below brings it to you free and postpaid. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send us without obligation a copy of 
“Specifying Oil Heat.” AF127 


WILLIAMS OJLOMATIC HEATING 


After 8 years of SUCCESS 


Now > a new improved | 


OIL-O-MATIC 


Especially designed 
M odel yi for fine residences, 
apartments, theatres, stores, clubs, 


schools, hospitals, churches, banks, 
offices, garages, greenhouses, etc. 


hee cp 
Pe 
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Based on Bed-Rock Laws of Physics 


UUCUCEEU EET 


DUNHAM 


f Bs: OPERATING principle upon which the 
Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating Sys- 
tem is established is a bed-rock law of physics. 


Engineers know this law as the Steam Table. 
Simply stated, it is that “the boiling point of a 
liquid is the temperature at which the pressure of 
the saturated vapor first becomes equal to the 
pressure existing outside.” (Millikan.) Professor Millikan further 
states: “Since the boiling point has been defined as the tempera- 
ture at which the pressure of the saturated vapor is equal to the 
outside pressure, and since the pressure of a saturated vapor varies 
rapidly with the temperature, it follows that the boiling point 
must vary as the outside pressure varies.” 


A FIXED 
DIFFERENTIAL 
IN PRESSURE 


TEC CCC 


Due to the workings of this law it is possible to produce steam 
of greatly varying temperatures in a Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System simply by varying the pressure to which the water 
in the boiler is subjected. This is mechanically accomplished by 
means of the Dunham Differential Vacuum Pump. 

The importance of the Dunham application of this basic law of 
physics to the solution of one of the greatest problems of heating 


cannot be overestimated. During 95% 
Look for the Name of the heating season ordinary steam 


DUNHAM heating systems overheat because steam 


ton a at 212 degrees or higher is circulated in 
This nameplate identifies a 
SHAM 


genuine DUN 
Radiator Trap 


& 25° vacuum- 
“> 25186. PRessui 


~.. -* 


Heating 
Sys tem. VACUUM 


PTT LL 


U.S. Patent No. 1644114. Additional patents in the United States, 
Canada and Foreign Countries now pending 


C. A. DUNHAM CoO. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


the radiators and piping. No provision is made, 
nor can any be made, in such heating systems, to 
regulate the heat emission from the radiators to 
conform to the heat loss from the building. Con- 
sequently, windows are thrown open to cool the 
overheated rooms, and a heavy fuel waste 
results. ‘ 

The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System combats 
this waste by utilizing steam produced at varying sub-atmospheric 
pressures. This sub-atmospheric steam is maintained at the proper 
pressure, and temperature, to provide comforting warmth in every 
room, with an input of heat into the radiators sufficient to com- 
pensate for the heat loss from the building, but without the over- 
heating common to ordinary heating systems. 

No new principle is used to attain this long-sought goal. The 
principle is as old as the very atmosphere which surrounds our 
earth. The Dunham devices which utilize this important principle 
are, however, new, attention-compelling and revolutionary. 

They have made the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System the outstanding heating development of the decade, and 
one destined to work as radical a change in present-day heating 
methods as did the Dunham Thermostatic Radiator Trap when 
it revolutionized steam heating a quarter 
century ago. 


Tce 


A VARIABLE 
DEGREE OF 


ppressacransesscnrnncosueneaqasscenornancatcerveqtosnennsauteUbeHtny 


Over seventy branch 
and local sales offices 
in the United States, 
Canada and the United 
Kingdom, bring Dun- 
ham Heating Service 


as close to you as your 
telephone. 


Consult your telephone 
directory for the ad- 
dress of our office in 
your city. An engineer 
will counsel with you 
on any project. 


Oto ed 
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Architect: 
Merritt J. Morehouse, Chicago 


1866 


UNHAM HEATING SERVICE 
is a national service. Also it ser- 
vices many national institutions. 
Among such is the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium which, from its beginning in a 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Difr~enshal~Vacm 


M tion for the new Central Building and 
selected and installed a Dunham Differ- 
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unham Differential Vacu um Healing System 


Sor 
SE 
= UNHAMY | 


HEATING ; SERVICE 
25° VACUUM-T0 


9,25 LBs. PRESSURE 


\ ee 
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Heating Contractors: 


Hunter-Preel Co., Battle Creek 


1927 


analytically investigated the “heat” ques- 


ential Vacuum Heating System. With 
expert physical and dietary direction the 


two-story Bere sixty-one years ago, has She onceth ie no / Heating ) A VARIABLE Sanitarium offers a pereee pases 
developed into the group of buildings ey snadine | System, J Vacuum ment as a vacation spot. It 1s so use 


shown in the oval and having a world- 
wide recognition of leadership in the 
science of “artificial sunlight” for ther- 
apeutic purposes. To the six-story Main 
Building, Main Annex, Hospital, Dormi- 
tories, Gymnasium and Recreational Centre, Maintenance Build- 
ings, etc., is now added the magnificent 


New 15 Story “Central Building” 


here shown. If not already in operation as you read this page, 
it will be in occupancy very shortly. The new structure will 
harmonize with the other buildings and is located at the south 
end (right) of the main building shown in oval. The ground 
floor, to be used for lobbies, offices and other purposes, is two 
stories in height. The next floor on a level with the first 
floor of the present main building will be used for parlors, 
lounges and writing rooms; the remaining twelve stories will 
be the guest floors. 

Devoted to scientific health training, the Sanitarium very 


U. S. Patent No. 1644114 
Additional patents in the United States, 
Canada and foreign countries now pending. 


by an ever increasing number of con- 
genial folks from all sections of the 
country. Already this year no less than 
7,000 persons have been registered as 
guests. 

The name of Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, who has actively 
managed the Sanitarium for half a century, is a synonym of 
“Battle Creek.” With him are associated Dr. Charles E. 
Stewart and M. W. Wentworth, with a corps of able assist- 
ants and 1,500 employes. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building 


450 East Ohio Street - - Chicago 


Over seventy branch and local sales offices in the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom bring Dunham Heating Service as 
close to you as your telephone, 

Consult your telephone directory for the address of our office in your 
city, An engineer will counsel with you on any project. 
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51 Years of Use 


Shows No Deterioration 


Pipe in use underground in Lynn, Mass., from 1874 to 1925. 
Removed when building was torn down. Exterior badly corroded, 
interior clean and of original diameter. 


Typical of what may be expected of 


CEMENT LINED 
PIPE 


Costs one-half as much 
as brass. 


Used by ninety-four citiesand towns with corrosive 
waters for service lines under permanent streets. 


CEMENT LINING now furnished by Cast Iron 
Pipe manufacturers in pipe to be used for cor- 
rosive waters. 


Standard Fittings only are used. Furnished with a 
special shaped lead lining for making perfect 
contact with cement lining in pipe. 

CEMENT LINED PIPE in buildings for cold 
water lines is economical and permanent. It 
serves equally well for hot water and most acids. 


CEMENT LINED PIPE CO. 


LYNN, MASS, 


December, 1927 


Backed up by four great 
manufacturing plants in 
a nation-wide service 
system, Walworth stands 
ready to meet specifica- 
tions of architects and 
engineers for valves and 
fittings for piping installa- 
tions of every description. 


WALWORTH 


VALVES, FITTINGS, TOOLS for 
STEAM, WATER, GAS, OIL and AIR 


Walworth Company, General Sales Offices: 51 Fast 42nd St., New York 
Plants at Boston, Mass.; Kewanee, Ill.; Greensburg, Pa.; and Attalla,Ala. 


Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 
Walworth Co., Limited, 10 Cathcart Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
Walworth International Co., New York, Foreign Representative 


ENTADOOR 


A ventilating panel for doors 


When the “Ventadoor” is used the tops of all 
doors can be made to “line up,” yet cross 
ventilation is not sacrificed. 


An ZILEVENTILATING 


155 EAST 42nd ST. 


CORPORATION New vork erry 
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Only Genuine ae 
W rought-Iron Pipe Is 
Dependable 


If the wrought-iron pipe is Genuine it will be 
durable, long lasting; for Genuine distinguishes 
the formula of puddling and Cohoes has never 
deviated from the original. Therefore Cohoes 
— Guaranteed Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe  Mayflower—Plymouth 


Apartment Hotel, 


since 1854. go 
Emery Roth, Architect 

} ] y= Guaranteed Plumbing 

The Handbook, Pipe Facts contains valuable in & Heating Corporation _ 


formation. We have a copy for you; send for it. iamhine Contractor —— 


COHOES ROLLING MILL CO... COHORS. ©. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON NORFOLK FORT WORTH FORT WAYNE 


“9 TSIEN parece ne meer ae ROMA nga: om a 
ber es, -ovetere ite Si 15 : iter es StcRC ys eb Rea Lt tea 4 ae 
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In ultra modern structures such as this—a 
monument to architectural and engineering skill 
—no chance can be taken in specifications—de- 
pendability only can be considered! Towering 
with magnificent lines over twenty stories from 
the street, this charming hotel-apartment is the 
result of care and precision in the selection of 
materials of proven worth—equipment of last- 
ing durability and quality. 

Thus, “NATIONAL” Pipe, as in other great 
buildings, was specified for the major pipe ton- 
nage. Back of all the many luxuries and com- 
forts which this fine housing will offer will be 
miles and miles of “NATIONAL’’—to serve 
faithfully for many years to come. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Complete MILVACO HEATING 


SYSTEM installed in this 
modern Apartment~ 


_ The Exact Length of Flush 
for Every Make of closet 


is assured with the 


atrous 
Wwe 


FLUSH VALVE 


HE Watrous flush 

valve is the only de- 
sign that makes proper 
provision for adapting the 
quantity of water con- 
sumed to the needs of any 
bowl with which it is used. = 
The result is maximum flushing efficiency and econ- 
omy in water consumption. 


A Simple Turn 
of a Screw 


By merely turning the 
screw A (see sketch), the 
valve is adjusted to the 
requirements of the bowl. 
It is not necessary to turn 
off the water, or remove 
any of the working parts 
of the valve to make this 
adjustment. 


The adjustment, once 
made, remains permanent. 


Clogging Prevented 


Every time the valve is flushed, the plunger (B) is 
raised off its seat (C), leaving an opening through 
which grains of sand, etc., can be washed out of the 
port. No type of flush valve, without this or a 
similar safeguard, is immune from obstruction. 


No Regulation Required 


The feature just described—control of the quantity 
of water supplied to the bowl—should not be con- 
fused with regulation for varying degrees of pressure. 
The Watrous Valve requires no regulation, from high- 
est pressure down to approximately 5 lbs. 


) 
| Write for full details 
| PLUMBING DIVISION 


Watrous Flush Valves—Duojet Closets—Self-Clos- 
ing Basin Cocks—Combination Lavatory Fixtures 
—Pop-Up Wastes—Liquid Soap Fixtures—Etc. 


Sold by leading plumbing jobbers throughout the U. S. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


1238 West Harrison Street Chicago 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


R. E. Cramsie, 404 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
W. T. Frey, 11401 Knowlton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
W. E. Blair, Jr., care Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. C. Shanley, 913 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Thos. J. O’Brien, 1812 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
; T. A. S. Hall, 318 S. Sth St., Louisville, Ky. 
H. E. Darton, 556 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 
Dillard Eng. Co., Construction Industries Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
R. J. Shank, 920 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Rex W. Williams, 402 Scott Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wm. P. Horn Co., 58 Federal St., San Francisco, Cal. 
L. C. Coombs, 1815 Rodney Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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for over a quarter of a Century manufacturers of 
Standard Valves and Heating Specialties 


; 
| Milvaco 
Thermostatic 
rap 


Architect: Rissman & Hirschfeid 
Mechanical Engineer: Walter C. Ellis 
General Contractor: Avery Brundage Co. 
Heating Contractor: Crosby & Beard 


AovE is pictured the 


new 2440 Lake View 
Apartment Building, 


Chicago, Ill. Practical 
knowledge and careful 
considerationonthepart 
of the entire building per- 
sonnel dictated that Mil- 
vaco equipment be used. 


Heating Specialties: 
Milvaco Traps, Dole Milvaco Packless 
Valves ~all types. Air Vents, Air Elimi- 
nators, Drip Traps, Blast Traps, Direct 
Return Traps. 


Standard Valves: 


Packed Type Radiator Valves, 
Gate Valves, Globe Valves, 
Angle Valves. Check Valves. 


MILWAUKEE VALVE CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Winding up a year 
of Achievement in 


the Heating Field 


The year now closing has proved 
more than ever, the value of the 
Trane policy of engineering develop- 
ment in the specialized branches of 
heating covered by the Trane line. 


Last year, and again this year, The 
Trane Company has brought for- 
ward one improvement after 
another, in every department. 
Trane Heat Cabinets and Concealed 
Heaters have entered their second 
heating season, securely entrenched 
in the estimation of heating men 
as ““Successors to the Radiator.”’ 
The same principle has been applied 
to unit heaters of unique design 
and exceptional efficiency. The 
Type “VM” Multi-Stage Centrif- 
ugal Pump has been added to the 
Trane-built line. New-type traps 
have been perfected for special uses. 
Many architects find that the simplest way 
to be sure of obtaining the most advanced 
type of equipment is to specify “Trane.” 


Trane Bellows Trane Duplex Trane Type Lobes 
Packless Valve Return Line : “VM” Multi- Sours me 
Vacuum Pump Stage Centrif- yP 


ugal Pump 


Trane Unit 


Trane Bellows Trane Duplex Heater — 
Trap — Offset Condensation coiling tops 
Trane Bellows Trap Pattern Pump si 


~ 


Write for A. I. A. — Indexed Material. 
THE TRANE COMPANY, (Established 1885) 


276 CAMERON AVENU2 LA Crosse, WISCONSIN 


bee Ai. CONCEALED 
CABINETS HEATERS 


vyy PUMPS AND HEATING SPECIALTIES 
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Specified — 
for its 
outstanding 
supertority 


The Madera 
K-3001 


Architects are showing an increasing preference for the 
‘‘Madera’’ because it combines striking beauty with the 
most perfect sanitation possible in a fine water closet. 


The “Madera” is ideal for in- 


Its very large water surface and extra long seat opening 


stallation in residences, hotels, 

prevent the soiling of dry surfaces by people of any office buildings, apartments and 
‘ : : 3 building devel t 
stature. Its gleaming white vitreous china DUROCK SE ee 


bowl and tank, with glass-hard, fused-in surface, can 
never crack, craze or stain, or offer obstinate lodging 
places for bacteria. All debris, even including the sanitary 
pad, is positively carried off through the Madera’s greater 
trapway by its powerful twin siphon-jets. 


THOMAS MADDOCK'’S SONS COMPANY 


DUROCK ‘Bathroom ©quipment 
TRENTON, N.J. 


MADDOCK 


Since 1859 ~— No Name has stood for 


> 
a 
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Everlasting Hard Rubber 


Seats 


Patented 


205 
IN THE WORLD 


IDEAL SPECIFICATION 


Where hard usage is to be expected and long-term economy is important 


Well Known Buildings _- 


Completely Equipped with 


Evernu Seats 
include: 


Union Station, Chicago, III. 
J.C. Penny Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
ambassador Office and Theatre 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Public Schools, New York, 
Chicago, many others 
New York Yacht Club 
New York, N. Y. 

Barlum Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Augustana Hospital, Chicago, II. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


The patented Evernu process by which these hand- 
some hard rubber seats are formed, can’t be dupli- 
cated. It gives them unsurpassed ability to eep their 


_ good looks through long years of severest service 


—no scarring, chipping or cracking that smooth, 
glossy surface; no warping, no loosening of hinges. 
The 4ollow center gives unusual lightness and un- 
equaled strength. 


No wonder leading architects are specifying 
Evernu Seats for big installations all over the coun- 
try —schools, hospitals, clubs, office buildings — 
with perfect confidence that they are giving their 
clients the best possible value for their money. 

Our new catalogs covering all Never-Split Seats 


—the only complete line on the market—should be in your 
files. A post-card request will bring them promptly. 


~ NEVER SPLIT SEAT COMPANY 


Founded 1905 
DEPT.1212 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


NEVER.-SPLIT “Perma-White” 
and “Coloro” Sheet Pyralin 
Covered Seats 
are creating a sensation! 
These beautiful new seats, covered 
with an extra-heavy sheet of snowy 
white or tinted pyralin, make it pos- 
sible for the first time, to achieve 
completely harmonious decorative 
effects in bathrooms. Furnished in 
any color desired — pastel blues, 
greens, yellows, or in brighter 

shades and combinations. 
The pure white ‘‘Perma-White’”’ 
Seats are easily cleaned, stainless 
and guaranteed, 


NEVER-SPLIT SEATS 


*Perma-White” 
Sheet Pyralin 


*Coloro” 
Tinted Sheet Pyralin 


“Evernu” 


Hard Rubber 


White ** Duco” 
Sprayed Pyralin 


Varnished Wood 
Patented Construction 
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a 


The a | 
QUIET 


I-WEL-CLO 


Not Only Sanitary 
but Hygienic 


HE Si-wel-clo, like all Te-pe-co closets, has always 

embodied the latest advances of sanitary engineering. 
The quietness of its operation has always been an accept- 
able attribute of this closet de luxe. 
The Improved Si-wel-clo is unquestionably the greatest 
advance in water closet construction of recent years. It 
is the most comfortable, hygienic, sanitary and quiet 
closet that has ever been devised. The decided dip in the 
rim elevates the front and rear of the bowl opening, 
minimizing the possibility of soiling. 
The Si-wel-clo is typical of the entire line of Te-pe-co 
All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures—closets, baths, lavatories, 
etc.—sanitary, durable and of irreproachable distinction. 


Folders describing this closet combination 
in detail will be forwarded on request. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


The Trenton Potteries Company makes but one 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY & ; > > grade of ware—the best that we can produce— 


TRENTON. NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. : j and sells it at reasonable prices. Our ware is 

: ye guaranteed to be equal in quality and durability 

Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco a to any sanitary ware in the world. The Te-pe-co 
Trade Mark is found on all goods manufactured 


Export Office: 115 Broad St., N. Y. sitag Aas ? by this company and is your guarantee that you 
have received what you have paid for. 
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Right: Jenkins Iron Body Gate Valves, and 
Iron Body Globe Valves on main steam 
lines, boiler room, Fred F. French Building. 


Below: Fred F. French Bldg., 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, Fred F. French Co., 
Architects, Baker Smith & Co., Heating 
Contractors, W. G. Cornell Co., Plumbing 


Contractor. 


A. far-sighted 


valve investment 


The Fred F. French Co. is an organization 
of investment specialists. And one of the 
most far-sighted of their investments is 
the choice of Jenkins Valves for the new 
Fred French Building on Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Jenkins Valves were used by the hundred 
on the large steam lines in the boiler room, 
in the heating system, and throughout the 
fire protection work. They are a far- 
sighted choice, since they can be depended 
on for long term low cost service free 
from frequent repairs and replacements. 


Make sure that your specification writers 
are making your preference clear—‘‘ Valves 
marked with the Jenkins Diamond.” 
Ordering by figure number puts substitu- 
tion out of the question. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street........... New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue........... Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard...... Chicago, Ill. 
JENKINS BROS., LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada London, England 
FACTORIES: 
Bridgeport, Conn. Elizabeth, N. J. 


Montreal, Canada 


ays marked with the" Diamond" 


enkins Valves 


SINCE 1864 
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What’s the Difference Between 
a Genuine Vitreous China Urinal 
Stall and an Ordinary One? 


The same difference that you would understand 


in considering a water closet or lavatory made 
of anything but Genuine Vitreous China. 


The superiority of vitreous china over other materials being well known—the 
advantages of specifying Douglas urinal stalls are apparent—Bear in mind they 


will not craze or discolor, that they are easily kept clean and absolutely 
impervious. 


Although urinals of this kind have been manufactured comparatively a short 
time, you will find them installed in the better buildings throughout the U. S. 
Write for catalogue and list of buildings where the 


Genuine Douglas Vitreous China Urinal Stalls are being used. 


Manufactured By 


General Office: ' / ‘h J h D ] C Factories: 
Cincinnati e O n ous as O. Cincinnati 

on . . = Trenton 

Makers of High Grade Plumbing Fixtures 
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FOR ANY TYPE OF INSTALLATION 


Speakman Chromium Plate—the non-tarnishing finish 
has made it possible for your clients to install a 
choice of Speakman Showers and Fixtures with es- 


wien cutcheons and handles of china, metal and of the new 


Escutcheons and Handles 


Speakman all-metal Artline design. 


METAL 


Escutcheons and Handles finished in Speakman 
Chromium Plate will never tarnis 


THE ARTLINE 


Massive octagon design in all metal—finished in 
Speakman Chromium Plate—the Lifetime Finish 


a a 


bey 


All Have the Same Quality Features ( sy 


These showers and fixtures are all similar in construc- 
tion and have: 


High seat valves Swivel discs and encased washers 
Renewable seats Full-size waterways 


Folders describing individual types of Speakman 
Showers and Fixtures are always available. We also 
shall be glad to send you a pocket-piece finished in 
Speakman Chromium Plate —the Lifetime Finish. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS azdo FIXTURES 


“Safe to build in the wall” 
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150 Pounds i 
Pressure Nee 
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2500 Pounds 


C RAN E VALVE S e: Pressure 


CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN -FITTINGS 


THE ENCHANTMENT OF COLOR 


A tiny bathroom, or one as big as 
a double bedroom; both are given 
beauty by the wizardry of color. 
Color that makes the room bright 
in the morning, color that keeps it 
cheerful all day, color that soothes 
like a long remembered melody. 


The crisp whiteness of the fixtures 
is like china, and as easy to 
clean. The lines are those of 
easy flowing grace witha 
utility in every inch unknown 
in old designs. And every 
valve and fitting, improved 


iy WEWIDRAD 
f POR BATHEQOMS — 


3 


by modern engineering, serves 


more dependably. 


Are you planning new bathrooms, 
for small homes or large? Then 
you ought to have New Ideas for 
Bathrooms and Homes of Comfort. 
Two new Crane books, not book- 
lets, that contain many new and 
valuable suggestions for plan- 
ning and decorating .... 
Any responsible plumbing 
contractor will assure you 
that a complete Crane in- 
stallation costs no more. 


CR w= 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty-two Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
C!E CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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18 Twinpax Do not break this band until 
* TISSUE other compartmentisempty TISSUE — 


Sinmecepete 


ed 


Why Is This 
Called “Twinpax”? 


ECAUSE it contains not one 

but two packs of toilet tissue, 
thus absolutely preventing the in- 
convenience of the supply giving 
out. There is always the second 
packet of paper in reserve in the 
other compartment. The Twinpax 
fixture gives great satisfaction 
wherever used. 
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Tile Fixture 


Besides this utility feature, the 
fixture is very attractive in appear- 
ance; it can be supplied in any 
color of tile. The Twinpax tissue 
furnished with it is of highest 
quality. 

The Twinpax Fixture is recessed 
(as above) or a projecting type 
may be had. Ask for details. 


NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Architectural Service Division 


Our A. I. A. filing catalog will be mailed on request 
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Reviews of Manufacturers’ Publications 


W. H. JOHNSON & SON CO., 203 East 15th Street, New 
York. “Acme Radiator Shields and Enclosures.” 


The concealing of heating radiators in ways which do 
not interfere with their operation is often a matter of some 
importance to architects and interior decorators. These 
folders illustrate and describe Acme Radiator Shields and 
Enclosures, fitted over radiators, preventing walls or drap- 
eries from becoming soiled, and aiding in the diffusing of 
heat by throwing the hot air out into a room. For use with 
a low radiator the top panel or shelf, which is likely to be 
used as a seat, is lined with asbestos board to prevent over- 
heating. When it is to be used with a taller radiator, a 
galvanized water pan running the full length of the radiator 
is provided to supply proper humidity to the air. The 
shield or enclosure is to be had in any of the finishes desired. 


THE NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
Floors; Safe, Durable, Quiet. Vol. 3, No. 5.” 


The treatment of floors has been so carefully studied 
that there has been developed a material which is the 
best and most appropriate for almost every imaginable pur- 
pose. Growth in popularity of bathing pools and_ their 
being built in large numbers have of course directed atten- 
tion to study of flooring materials for use with them, and 
this issue of the Norton Company’s bi-monthly house organ 
covers the use for such purposes of Alundum Ceramic 
Mosaic Tile in combination with vitreous tile for the new 
swimming pool at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
Several illustrations show the excellent appearance of the 
floors and of the Pre-cast Alundum Aggregate Treads with 
marble risers to match which have been used on the stairs. 


“Norton 


G. & G. ATLAS SYSTEMS, INC., New York and Toronto. 
“The G. & G. Atlas Pneumatic Tube System. 


The noiseless and smoothly functioning service which ren- 
ders the operation of the large American hotel or depart- 
ment store so notable is due to careful planning in which 
many elements have been considered. Asking or receiving 
data from a cashier’s or a bookkeeper’s office by telephone, 
for example, when it can be done at all, is far less satis- 
factory than securing it in written form which leaves no 
opportunity for argument when responsibility for issuing 
data must be fixed or some discrepancy straightened out, 
and change for a guest or a customer can be had far more 
quickly and easily than by sending a bell boy or a “cash 
girl” to a distant desk. These are among the reasons for 
the development of the highly useful pneumatic tube instal- 
lations in use all over the country, installations fully illus- 
trated and described in this valuable publication. The book: 
let should be in the specification files of every architect. 


THE HOLOPHANE GLASS COMPANY, INC., New York. 
“Holophane Catalog.” A useful booklet on interior lighting. 


The most successful lighting equipment is naturally that 
which gives at the minimum of cost the maximum in lighting 
efficiency, this last meaning of course the best distribution 
of the light. Illuminating engineers have devoted their 
highest skill to solving problems connected with lighting, 
and so complete has been their success that one wonders 
if there are further improvements which could possibly be 
made. The data presented in this publication have been 
compiled by the Holophane Engineering Department from 
investigations, study and practice in the illumination field. 
On request, the authority for any statement or illumina- 
tion value as shown will be furnished. For this reason, 
the accuracy of these data may be absolutely relied upon 
for all practical illumination design work as applied to Holo- 
phane reflectors. The Holophane Company believes that 
the maximum service from any lighting installation requires 
careful engineering design and planning in advance of the 
installation of equipment. To this end, the company main- 
tains a competent engineering department which will draw 
up complete illumination specifications on a lighting project. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., New York. “Venus 
Pencils” and “Unique Thin Lead Colored Pencils.” 


The importance which is given by constant use is attached 
to a detail of work as small as pencils, and of particular in- 
terest are the folders or leaflets issued by the American 
Lead Pencil Co. Especially in the drafting room of an 
architect or engineer, continual use is made of many grades 
of pencils, from the extremely hard to the extremely soft, 
and it is often necessary to use pencils of different thick- 
nesses of leads and of various colors, thin colored pencils 
being much used for marking blue prints, making layout 
sketches, etc. The folders give full data regarding the 
“Ever-Pointed” pencil, which of course requires no sharpen- 
ing, since re-fill leads are used, and they list as well, the 
different sizes in which the “Venus” eraser is to be had. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY, Utica, N. Y. 
“The International Economy Warm Air Furnace.” 


The hot air furnace, which was, of course, the earliest 
of devices for heating an entire building from one source 
of heat, possesses certain advantages which procure and 
probably always will procure its wide use. Much of the 
success with which this type of heating is used depends 
upon the design and installation of the furnace itself, and 
this booklet illustrates and describes the “International 
Economy,” dealing with each of its many parts and giving 
a two-page illustration of such a furnace when duly in- 
stalled and ready for use. It also gives in full the standard 
code regulating the installation of warm air heating fur- 
naces in residences, data which are of course of universal 
value. This brochure should be had by every architect. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Chicago. 
and Country Houses of Concrete Masonry.” 


“Town 


That many architects are now fully familiar with the use 
of what is known as “concrete masonry” is amply proved 
by countless illustrations appearing in the publications de- 
voted to architecture and building. Some years ago, while 
the structural value of this type of building was realized, 
it was felt by many that structures so built presented a 
certain awkwardness of design—or perhaps a lack of grace 
and delicacy. It was plainly evident that use of concrete 
masonry was- not fully understood. This booklet proves 
that such is no longer the case. It is replete with illustra- 
tions of residence structures in quite a number of architec- 
tural types, notably the Italian and Spanish, built of con- 
crete masonry units and then surfaced with stucco. The 
houses, designed by a number of well known architects, af- 
ford a new idea of the possibilities presented by use of this 
valuable and important material, particularly for residences. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., Newark. “Two Painters, Three 
Minutes Apart.” A booklet concerning a finishing process. 


There are buildings of many types which must be obtained 
from such extremely limited appropriations that every 
possible device for saving must be resorted to if they are 
to be built at all. Among the details of building upon which 
saving is often possible is that of finishing interior wood- 
work, and this folder is useful in giving data regardng a 
material which by completely finishing woodwork in one 
operation makes possible saving of both material and time. 
“One painter applies a coat of Murphy Brushing Lacquer— 
say, a silver gray or mahogany—to the woodwork. A 
second painter follows him in three minutes and rubs off 
the Lacquer across the grain with tow or burlap. The three 
minutes’ wait does not allow the brushing Lacquer to dry 
thoroughly, but gives it time to penetrate deeply into the 
softer portions of the grain. The harder portions do not 
absorb the Lacquer and are wiped clean. The result is a 
smooth, impervious stain finish of remarkable beauty, show- 
ing the grain. The surface is dry to the touch in five 
minutes, and ready for use in an hour or so. If desired, a 
coat of clear brushing Lacquer may be applied a little later. 
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nilivon 


REG.U.S. PAT.O 


PAPER TOWEL 


}, USE DOUBLE 
| DONT UNFOLD 


IL tle, 
Economical NLIWON Paper Towel Service has 


proved its economy in thousands of 


Towel installations in every type of building. 
° Hotels, hospitals, schools, factories and office 
Service buildings in all parts of the country are 


now enjoying Onliwon Paper Towel Service 
—with its distinctive appearance, high qual- 
ity and far-reaching economy. 


Onliwon products are made by an organi- 
zation with fifty years’ experience in the 
manufacture of paper. 


A.P.W. PAPER CO. ALBANY, N. Y. 


Reviews and Announcements 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Detroit. 
Daylight with Fenestra Steel WindoWalls.” 


The increased attention now being paid to giving some 
degree of architectural dignity to structures intended for 
factory purposes has brought about the wide use of steel 
window sash, although much of this increased use has also 
been due to the utilitarian value of the sash in making 
possible better light and ventilation. This small brochure 
deals with the use of steel sash, and it illustrates, describes 
and lists such details as may be reasonably expected 
to be had from stock. It also gives data likely to be needed 
when use must be made of specially designed sash or the 
details and fittings for them. Particularly useful are the 
instructions as to the actual installation of these windows 
in structures built of different materials—of hollow tile, 
for example, since practically all tile manufacturers make 
joint and lintel blocks especially grooved for steel sash, 
as well as special sill units, which are frequently required. 


“Built-in 


THE NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION, Washington. 
“Out of the Mud with Lime—Bulletin 317.” 


The importance of lime in the modern world is great. 
As with various other spheres of effort, the manufacturing 
and marketing of lime have been organized, systematized 
and correlated, and the different “bulletins” issued by the 
National Lime Association are accepted as the official pub- 
lications of the industry. This particular bulletin deals with 
the use of lime for roads. It discusses the types of lime 
required for the purpose, the necessary qualities of such 
lime, and the quantities likely to be required for building 
roadways of different depths and widths. Many of the 
Association’s bulletins have a distinct value to architects and 
builders, such as those entitled: “Lime and Lime-Cement 
Brick Mortar”; Watertight Concrete’; “Whitewash and 
Cold Water Paints”; “Lime Stucco”; “Building Code Re- 
quirements for Lime”; and “Standard Specifications _ for 
Lime Plaster.” All these publications are easily to be had. 


ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION CO., Pittsburgh. 
“Refrigerated Drinking Water.” Frequent necessity of its 
use, 


Provision of filtered and refrigerated drinking water 
throughout buildings of many types has made rapid strides 
during the last few years. In structures of certain kinds it 
is very nearly as important as the circulation of hot water, 
which of course is universal, Take for example, a hotel 
where a guest must either drink water from the bathroom 
faucet, water often tepid by reason of the nearness of the 
cold water pipes to those carrying the hot, or else call for 
a bell boy who after a time brings in the old fashioned 
pitcher of “ice water.” A far better and vastly more eco- 
nomical method of supplying drinking water is made plain in 
this booklet, a method now widely adopted not only for 
hotels, but for mills, factories, hospitals, schools, institutions, 
public buildings, office structures and stores. The careful 
insulation of the supply pipes conserves the coldness which 
makes the water palatable and use of the system practicable. 


ADD-A-UNIT PARTITION CO, Chicago. “Catalog No. 35, 
Showing Add-A-Unit Partitions.” For subdividing areas. 


Modern business of almost every kind requires areas of 
one sort or another which must be given seclusion or re- 
tirement. In banks it is necessary that cashiers, tellers, 
accountants and certain officials be given privacy and some- 
times protection; physicians and other professional men 
find it necessary to have rooms for consultations; and 
business of nearly every sort makes much use of private 
offices. Often, indeed, an entire floor of a large loft or 
office building must be divided up to serve different depart- 
ments and many executives, and all this involves use of 
partitions which are not parts of a building’s structure, but 
movable so that they may be moved when necessary. This 
well produced brochure is one result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence upon the part of the Add-A-Unit Partition Co. It 
illustrates and describes the portable partitions of different 
kinds made by the company, and equipment plans and 
detailed drawings show the method of their construction. 


ELECTROL INC. OF MISSOURI, St. Louis. “The Oil 
Burner with the Master Control.” An important detail. 


The advantages of using oil as fuel for heating are so 
apparent that little study or investigation is required for 
recognizing them. Among the many, however, there are 
a few which might be singled out for attention. First of 
all, there is the possibility of securing even heat, so even 
in fact that the temperature of a house need not vary more 
than a few degrees during an entire winter. Then too, by 
use of thermostatic control the temperature may be varied 
at will and without personal attention. Then again, since 
oil requires but little in the way of storage area, and that 
little generally outside of a house, the valuable basement 
area often given up to storage space for coal is made 
available for other purposes,—an advantage which possesses 
considerable appeal to architects. This important brochure, 
replete with data on a valuable type of equipment for using 
oil as fuel, gives information on every detail probably needed. 


BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO., Cleveland. “Handbook 
on Heating Buildings with Bryant Gas Boilers.” 


For use in localities where supplies of natural gas or the 
prices demanded for manufactured gas render them possible, 
there is nothing in the way of heating equipment more de- 
sirable than gas-fired boilers. The advantages of gas as 
fuel are numerous, for it requires no space for storage, does 
not have to be handled, and a boiler so fired demands no 
attention when once the flame has been started,—these three 
advantages being among the many. This brochure illus- 
trates and describes the fine line of boilers supplied by the 
Bryant Heater & Mfg. Company, boilers of all sizes and 
capacities, from the extremely small, useful for heating a 
“small house in which insulation has been employed to the 
fullest extent, or as an auxiliary to heat an obstinate 
corner of a warm-air-heated house,” to larger sizes calcu- 
lated to meet heavier demands. The brochure is replete with 
data for calculating the sizes of boilers, whatever the gas. 


S. Grant Alexander announces his change of address from 
the Chamber of Commerce Building to 113 College Street, 
Asheville, N. C. 


For Rent. Part of room with north light and use of 
drafting board. Beatty & Beatty, Landscape Architects, 
Room 1725, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


Announcement is made by George R. Mann, Harry D. 
Wanger, and L. Milton King, former members of the firm 
of Mann & Stern, of the formation of the firm of George 
R. Mann, Wanger & King, with offices in the Donaghey 
Building, Little Rock. 


The advertisement of the American Seating Company, 
page 83 of THe Forum for September, 1927, contained 
several illustrations of the interior of Emmanuel Church, 
La Grange, Ill. Credit for the designing should have been 
given to Marshall & Fox and John N. Tilton, Associated 
Architects, and to the Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue Asso- 
ciates as Consulting Architects. 


VAN RENSSELAER P. SAXE, C.E. 
Consulting Engineer 
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HYDROCIDE 


A complete line of water 
and damp-proofing prod- 
ucts for walls, copings, 
foundations. 


ONCRETE floors, unless spe- 
cially hardened, will not hold 
their surface under grinding use. 
They wear down or crumble. They 
become dusty, dangerous to health. 


Lapidolith, the original concrete 
floor hardener, will make your floors 


wearproof, waterproof, dustproof. 


It is a liquid, chemical compound 
that penetrates the pores of cement 
and makes floors granite-hard for a 
lifetime. 


Lapidolith goes on a floor as easily 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
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as scrub water. Any workman can 
apply it. It hardens over night. If 
preferred, our own service crew will 
apply Lapidolith anywhere. 


Leading architects and builders have 
been using Lapidolith for years, in 
many of the most important factories, 
stores, office buildings and _ institu- 
tions in America. We will gladly 
refer you to treated concrete floors 
in your city which are still like flint 
after years of use. Send coupon be- 
low for literature and samples. 


Other Sonneborn Products 


LIGNOPHOL 
Wood floor preservative prevents floors 
from splintering or drying out. Gives a 
hard, smooth, sanitary wood floor. 
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How to make your Concrete Floors Last! 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


CEMCOAT 


A paint that stays white 
longer than any similar 
paint. Can be washed 
Adheres 
to brick or concrete as 
easily as to wood. 


Thrift Warehouse, East wie 
Orange, N.J. John W. Fergu- Ss sist ol“ gucks 
son Co., Engineers. Lapido- Me co asenekck BO Se gs 


lith used on concrete floors. 
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See Our Exhibit 
at the Power Show 
Booths 232-233 
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The ILLINOIS Thermo Trap 


ordinarily used on low pressures, but built strong 
enough to operate on pressures up to 100 pounds 
without damage to the sensitive diaphragm 


All Illinois Heating Systems whether 
vacuum or vapor, use this trap on 
all radiators. It has many exclusive 
advantages that have been largely 
responsible for the outstanding suc- 
cess of these systems. 


The proven advantages of Illinois 
Heating Systems are: 


—operation below atmospheric 
steam pressure—at vacuum vapor 
pressures. 


—a moderate, healthful heat during 
mild weather, avoiding overheating 
common to ordinary steam jobs. 

—all the heat you want in winter 
weather by adjusting firing periods. 
—operation four-fifths of the time 


with banked fires. 

—easy control of room temperatures. 
—a remarkable fuel economy. 
—durability of apparatus. 
—noiseless operation. 


Write for Vapor Details Bulletin 22 


[LLINOIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ROBT. L. GIFFORD. PRES. 


INCORPORATED 1900 


BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN 40 CITIES 
CHICAGO 
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This graph demonstrates visually the 
value of Eljer “curved top” lavatories 
in battery installations. The tops of the 
straight backs are clearly out of align- 
ment. The high points of the curved 
backs are equally varied—but the eye is 
outwitted by the curve. The curved top 
is another safeguard to a_ satisfactory 
installation. 


VITREOUS CHINA 


HE curved back of an Eljer 
New Detroit Lavatory, No. 
251, has more than looks to 
recommend it. When a battery : "ee 
installation is to be made, it’s the best guarantee US, CONS ne nest 


French Table China—But 
of satisfactory alignment one could wish! with the added toughness 


Given straight top backs as shown in the Z°S"%.uc° Reldproof 
upper graph, the slightest discrepancy in height *"* ™*”"™° 
of backs shows up like the irregular top of a 
fence silhouetted in the moonlight. A quarter-inch variation isn’t 
much to the Eiffel Tower, but it’s too much on a battery of 
lavatories. 

But the curved back—there’s the trick! ‘The eye cannot estimate 
hew high or low the high-points are, and a uniform end-to-end 
battery is the visual result. 

Look over the New Detroit design and note its features: Oval 
basin, anti-splash rim, integral depressed soap holder, integral back 
with hangers concealed. Made of the finest Eljer vitreous china that 
ever came out of a kiln, pure white and harder than rock. It’s 
a fixture to delight the heart of any man who appreciates fine work. 

The Eljer catalog has the New Detroit and many others, fully 
described. And Eljer on-the-job deliveries help to smooth away 
wrinkles from furrowed brows. If the brow is already furrowed, 
send for the Eljer catalog as the first step toward a cure. Eljer 
Company, Ford City, Pa. Plants at Ford City, Pa., and Cameron 


-ELJER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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Hanley Ruff Texture 
Gray Brick 


TURNER TOWERS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sugarman and Berger ° George Colon Co. 


t Architects Mason Centractor 


{ 


NE million and a quarter Hanley — chosen because of their moderate cost 
Ruff Texture gray brick were used and because their prompt delivery 
Turner Towers, one of could be assured. 


ooklyn’s largest and finest The low cost and prompt 


artment hotels. delivery were assured by the 
‘side the fact of their at- \ largest capacity buff and gray 
ictive color these brick were Sees face brick plant in the country. 


Ss 


HANLEY COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of Face Brick in the East 


ston—260 Tremont St. BRADFORD, PA. New York—565 Fifth Ave. 
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"Specialists Await 
Your Call 


~PECIALIZED knowledge on all — 
’ problems relating to the use of cop- 
per, brass and bronze in building 


construction is available to architects 
everywhere through the Technical 
Department of The American Brass 
Company. 


-Mill-trained representatives are perma- 


nently stationed in the cities listed below 
and are available for consultation with- 
out obligation of any kind upon request. 


<THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
*" GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York .  . 25 Broadway 
Newark. - Military Park Bldg. 
Boston . . Statler Building 
Providence . 131 Dorrance Street 
Philadelphia . Widener Building 
Pittsburgh . . Oliver Building 
Buffalo . . 446 Military Road 
Dayton . Third Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


Cincinnati . 
Cleveland . 


. Dixie Terminal Bldg. 

. Union Trust Building 

. 174 Clark Street 

111 West Washington Street 
. 1420—63rd Street 

. Planters Building 

.  Hibemia Bank Building 
. Russ building 


Detroit . 
Chicago . 


San Frangisco 


Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 


ANACONDA COPPER 


BRASS “42 BRONZE 
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